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Chapter I 

The Contest for the Guardianship of Nephew Karl — ^The 
Conversation Books — A Wedding Song — ^In Tfavail with 
the Maas^The Year 1819. 

THE key-note for much that must occupy us in a survey of the 
year 1819 is soimded by A New Year's Greeting to Arch- 
duke Ruddidi. Beethoven invokes ell manner ol blesabgi 
on the head of his pupil and patron and, begging a continuanoe ol 
gracious benevolenoes for himself sets forUi a picture of his un* 
happy ph'ght. 

A terrible occurrence has recently taken place in my familv affaire 
which for a time robbed me of all my reasoning powos; and to this must 

be rhnrpcd the rimimstanrc that I have not called upon Y. R. H. m 
person nor made mention of the masterly Variations of my highly honored 
and exalted pupil, the favorite of the Muses. I do not dare to express 
either by word of mouth or In writing my thanks for the surprise and 
favor with which I have been honored, inasmuch as I occupy mucA too 
kumiU a position, nor dare I. much ss I wouM like and sraently ss I 
Umg to do 90, nguiUlUee with lik», 

A little boy of eleven years runs away from his unde to hu 
indulgent mother whom he, for months nt a time, han nnt been 
allowed to see, although both live within the same city limits. 
What else could be expected than that this should now and then 
occur? What should be thought of the child's heart if it did not? 
And when it did, who but Beethoven would have felt mote than a 
passinE^ disturbance of his equanimity at an offense so natural 
under the circumstaiu es? But to him it was a "terrible occur- 
rence'* which for a space rubbed him of his reason. No one of 
orduiary sensibilities can read the story witbout strong feelings of 
compassion for him — not that the boy's freak was in any soise In 
itself a grievous mi.'^fortune, but because the uncle*s sufferings 
occasioned by it were so real and intense. 

There is no reason to doubt the mother's assertion that she 
sent the child bade through the intervention of the polioe» for this 
was dearly her best poli^, more especially because she and her 

tn 
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advum. Bkmd in the inddent a widied-for oeeaaion to renew her 

petjitiotf to have her son admitted into the R. I. Convict. It 

.-'^.t^as' this petition, enforced by Hotschevar's long paper and its 
\ "Accompanying documents, which had led to the question of Beet- 
' * hoven's right to have his case tried by the tribunal of the nobility, 
and the negativo dedsion whidi transferred the whole matter to the 
City Magistracy. At this point a few official data are wanting, 
and the suspension of Beethoven from the guardianship of his 
nephew can only be stated as havin^? been determined by the 
magistrates immediately after the beginning of the new year, and 
that, in oonsequenoe of this, the boy was for « few weeks with his 
mother. On January 10, Fanny Giannatasio writes in her diary: 
"What Mliller tells me about Beethoven pains me deeply. The 
wicked woman has finally succeeded in triumphing over him. He 
has been removed from the guardianship' and the wicked son 
tetums to the source of his widtedness. I can imagine Beethoven's 
grief. It is said that since yesterday he has been entirely alone and 
eats apart from the others. He ought to know that Karl is glad 
to be with his mother; it would ease the p;im of the scp.ir.ition." 

On January 7 the magistrates summoned Beethoven (who 
still lived in the GSrtnergasse), the boy, the mother, Hotschevar 
and the curator. Dr. SdiOnauer, to appear before them on January 
11. Of what action was taken that day there is no record, but 
Hotschevar's attack brought out a vigorous defense in the shape of 
a letter sent by Beethoven to the Magistracy,* in which he main- 
tained the snperk»ity of the educational plan which he was pur- 
suing over that which had been proposed by the mother, proclaimed 
the magnanimity and virtuousness of all his acts and discharged a 
broadside of accusation and insinuation against Madame van Beet- 
hoven and the priest who had come to her help. We can make 
room for only a few passages: 

His exceptional capacity, and partly also his peculiarities, call for 
exceptional measures; and I never did a more beneficial or magnanimous 
act than when I took my nephew to myself and personally assumed 
charge of his education. Seeing that (according to Plutarch) a Philip 
did not think it beneath his dignity to direct the education of his son 
Alexander and give him the great Aristotle for a teacher because he did 
not consider the ordinary teachers suitable, and a Laudon looked after 
the education of his son hiauelf, wbj should not such beautiful and 

^He bad not been removed, bat ooly teinponuily auapended; he retained the super- 
vUion of the haf* •iaotioa maA ti > ktwf period wlmttarUy fedgiied the guM<li» i »B h ip 

for a time. 

>See Kaiiacher-Shedlock. Vol. II, p. 124 et seq. The letter was dated erroneously 
lebniMT 1. 1S18, iiutaMl of ISIS. 
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vublime examples be foUowed by others? Already during his lifetime 
his father entrusted my nephew to me and I confess that I feel myself 
better fitted than anybody else to ineiU my nephew to oiHue and in* 
duttry by my rnvn example. 

Had the mother been able to subdue her wicked disposition and 
permitted my plans to take their quiet develcminent a very favorable 
nsnlt would nave foUowed; but when a mother of thu tort seeks to involve 
her child in the secrets of her own vulgar and evil surroundings, and in 
his tender years (a plague for children! 1 O leads him astray to deception, 
to bribery of my servants, to tmirttthfufnes9f by laughing at him when 
he tells the truth, yes, even giving him money to awaken in him lusts and 
desires which are baraiful, tells him that things are trifles which in 
me and otkere wotdd he aeeounted grave faults, the already difficult task 
becomes more difficult and dangerous. 

Gifts of fortune may be acquired; morality must be imjdanted 
early, particularly when a child has had the misfortune to suck in such 
mother's milk, was in her care for several years, was put to thoroughly 
bad uses* even had to help deceive his lather. Furthermore he will 
inherit from me and even now I could leave him enough to keep him from 
want while continuing his studies until he should receive an appoint- 
ment. We need only quiet and no more interference from the motheri and 
the beautiful goal which I have set will be attained. 

Ought I now to reply to the intrigues of a Mr. Courtscrivener 
Hotschowa IHotschevar] against me. or to the priest qf Mddling, who 
IS despised by his congregation, who is suspected of being guilty of 
illicit intercourse, who lays his pupils military fa.shion on a form to be 
thrashed and could not forgive me because I kept watch on him and 
would not permit my nephew to be caned like a onde — ought I? No; 
the association of these men with Madame van Beethoven hears icit- 
neee against them both, and^ only euch could make common canse with 
Ifadame van Beethoven againet me. 

Beethoven accompanied this address with a private letter 
presumably to Dr. Tschiska (or Tschischkaj, an otiiciai of the 
Magistiacy, in which he sud: 

I am not a guardian from self-interest, but I want to rear n new 

monument to myself in my nephew. I do not need my nephew, but he 
needs me. Gossip, calumny, are beneath the dignity of a man who is 
raising himself i^! What is to he done when they «ven toudi the 
laundry!?!? I might Vir v( ry sensitive, but the just man must be able to 
endure injustice witiiout departing an iota from the right. In this 
sense I mall endure every trial, nothing shall ahake my nsolution. 
A great responsibility would be incurred were my nephew to be wholly 
withdrawn from me; moral and even political consequences would follow 
to him. I commend him to you and Appeal to your heart for hie welf ere. 
^ij ectione muet commend me for his aake, not mine. 

We do not know the particulars, but for the present Beethovea 
retuned the right to look aftw the further education of the boy; 
the ri^t, at least, was not judkaally taken away f lom him or given 
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to another. He did not aend him again to a public school, but 
engaged a private tutor under whow cure he continued hit atudies 
in an institute conducted by Joseph Kudlich, of whom he spoke 
in great praise. Besides the ordinary subjects, he received in- { 
struction in French, drawing and music; his religious training was 
entrusted to a priest. This state of affairs lasted till the end of 
March, when he announced a desire to resign the guardianship- 
persuaded to take this step, it is fair to presume^ by the magistrates ( 
who, in the end, would have been obliged to remove him, Karl 
was living with his mother at the time. According to the court 
records, Beethoven left the matter of education ''entirely to Kud- 
lich," with whom (if a passage in one of the Conversation Books 
is read correctly) he seems also to have lived tonporarily, and it 
was given to him to propose the name of a guardian, either in place . < 

of himself or as an associate. He consulted earnestly with his 
friends as to what was to be done with the boy and who should be 
his guardian, and tiiose friends were sorely tried by his constitu* 
tional indecision. Jn these consuItatSons, the project of sending ^ 
the boy away from Vienna, and the name of Sailer, were mooted.* 
must be done," Bernard says, "is to select as guardian a 
man who has your entire confidence both as respects morality and 
pedagogical ddll, and with whom you may always remain on 
friendly tarns concerning the affair. Since Kudlich has more 
influence on Karl than Giannatasio, it is ray opinion that you seek 
no further for someone who would meet every requirement. — It . ' 

would merely be very troublesome for you." Beethoven seems 
to be in doubt; he had a preference for his friend the magis- 
terial Councillor Tusch^, and the project of sending him to ^ 
Sailer in Landshut appealed to him. Bernard says af^ain: "If 
you want peace of mind I think it wise that ymi iiurnc a guardian 
as you were willing to do yesterday. But ii it is possible to 
send the boy to Safler at Landshnt," it would, of course, be 
bett^ still, since then you could feel assured that he was in the 
best of hands. Even if you have Tuscher as co-guardian, your 
case will not be bettered, inasmuch as all cares will still rest on 
you. Perhaps Tuscher and Kudlich might jointly a^isume the 
guardianship — ^this might be veiy advantageous. All the same, 
everything will remain as heretofore even if you send him away 
he will remain with Kudlich imtil a. change has been made. So 
long as you are guardian and Karl remains here, you will not 
only have all the cares as heretofore, but also be compelled to fight 

'Th«M ciutiont are from the CoDvemtioD Books. 
VmuiAni UatvanHy. It wu iltenraid veoMwd to Mnnidk 
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the mother and all her intriguer. Have Karl sent for the present 
again to Kudlich, meanwhile the matter may be straighteQed 
out."* 

Beethoven aeemi to have expressed a doubt as to Tuschcr's 
willingness to serve as guaidian. Bernard oontiiiues: 'Terhaps 

he might be more easily persuaded if a co-f^ardian like Kudlicfa 
were appointed. — It is not necessary to settle everything by to- 
morrow. If we go to Omeyer to-morrow morning, then to Tuscher 
and Kadlidi, we can oometo an understanding as to what will be 
the best thing to do/* Tuscher, if wc ate correct in recognistllg 
his handwriting, permitted himself to be persuaded, thouph a bit 
under protest; he foresaw difficulties. The Magistracy at the 
suggestion of Beethoven thereupon appointed the Magisterial 
Councillor Matthias von Ttascher guardian of the boy on Maicfa 
t9. He was commanded to place his ward, then "living with his 
mother, Johanna van Beethoven,** in another place for bringing 
up and education under proper care, and submit his opinion 
touching the proposition of the mother and Hotschevar that he 
be entered in a public institute of learning before the expiration 
of the second school semester, that Beethoven contribute to the 
cost and that the share of the mother's pension and the interest on 
the money deposited for the boy be applied to this end. Tuscher 
was decidedly of the opinion that the boy must be sent away for 
a time and was agreed with the plan of placing him with Prof. 
Sailer in Landshut after it had been broached to him. For this 
the consent of the Magistracy and the police authorities and a 
passport were necessary. In the opinion of one of Beethoven's 
advisers (Bach) Tuscher was to be informed of the plan only after 
the passport had been obtained, but before the mother, who had 
already found "a channel," could take steps to communicate with 
Tuscher. Beethoven applied to the city authorities for a pass- 
port for two years for his ward. On April 23, the authorities 
asked of the Magistracy if there were any objeetiona to ^Itt |wih 
posed step. The Ihbigistracy objected to the boy's bebg sent mto 
a foreign country, but asked Tuscher if he were not willing to 
withdraw his apphVation and name an institute in Austria. 
Tuscher declined and set forth the great hopes which he placed in 
the training to be had ef a man like Sailer, who, '*beoaose of his 
reverence for the talents of the composer, Beethoven, was es- 
peebQy bound to him," and hence would bestow upon bis chaige 

*Aa ft iBAtter of fact the boy wm with Koidffich dler tUi mod nonlMd thvs ontfl 

Beethoven went to MSdling. At the time of this coiunltation he was with hii mother. 
KmlUch WM ioatracted not to permit any commanication between him and his mother. 
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the strictest oversight and care, which w<is of great importance 
in the case of a boy who was "extremely cunning and an adept in 
every sort of craftiness. ' ' In replying to the municipal autiiorities 
the ICagistmcy (on May 7) eoooeded the neoesaty of withdmwmg 
the boy from his mother's influenoe* but thought it imnecessary to 
send him out of the ronntry on this accouct, against which the 
mother had protested and the curator of the ward, Dr. SchSnauer, 
had declared himself. The passport was therefore refused. Beetr 
hoven had taken a atcp whidi Beans to have been made to pievent 
the widow from securing he^ for her plans from a source higher 
than any that had yet been invoked and to enlist that higher power 
in his own behalf. He appealed to Archduke Rudolph to use his 
influence with Archduke Ludwig, the youngest brother of Emperor 
Fnaa I, to aid him in his fooject of sendbg his nephew far away 
from the mother's influence. In the letter written to the Arch- 
duke^ he states that it had been his intention to petition Archduke 
Ludwig in the premises, but there had thitherto appeared to be no 
occasion for so doing for the reason that all the authorities who 
had jurisdiction in the matter were oonvtnced of the advisability of 
the step, vis.: the Police, the Supervisoiy Guardianship Court 
and the guardian. He had heart!, however, that the mother in- 
tended to seek an audience of Archduke Ludwig to prevent 
the execution of his plan. Convinced that she would stop at 
nothing in the way of cahimination, he expressed the liope that 
his reputation for morality would suffice as a refutation of her 
slanders, and that Archduke Budolph would bear testimony in 
his behalf. 

The pkn to send the nephew out of the country had been 
frustrated and had to be abandoned. His mind being filled with 

artistic projects of the greatest magnitude, Beethoven was desirous 
to pass the summer months again in M(>dhng, and after the experi- 
ences of the pr^ieding year nothing could be hoped for his nephew 
m that quuter. He came to a realisation of the advantages 
idiich Giannatasio's institute had offered and in a letter to Gian- 
natasio asked him again to take the lad till other arrangements 
had been made. The Giannatasio family were fearful lest such 
a proceeding might work harm to their institution, and on June 
17 visited Beethoven at MOdling to tell him that his wishes 
could not be complied with. "Grievously as it pained us,*' 
Fanny writes in her diary, "to refuse Beethoven anything, I am 
yet so convinced of the necessity of the ttep and that it could do 

'It is undated, but to judge by its content* aiMl tb* MqaOM of MUltl WU VllMeB 
in May. See KalMcber-Shedlock. Vol. II, p. 1S4. 
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ua no good, but on the contrary harm, that I prefer to have it so/' 
niereupon the lad was sent to the mttitute of Joaeph BUJdilmger. 
Claudius Artaria, ifho was one of the teachers there (1821~18S4)> 

recalled in later years that Karl was one of the older seholnrs, 
"naturally talented* but somewhat conceited because he was the 
nephew of Beethoven." He also saw the mother there a few 
thnei, but remembered nothing in partieolar in connection with 
her visits. The lad appears to have prospered during the eafljT 
part of his stay at this school. In DecembeTi an Unknown 
hand writes in a Conversation Book: 

A ^reat deal has been gained in that the boy has again become 
orderly m his public studies. Fidciilinger [sic] moreover, though not 
exactly brilliant, seems to be good — the public school system acts as a 
restramt on him. — Your nephew looks well; handsome eyes — charm, a 
speaking physiognomy, and excellent bearing. I would continue his 
education for only two years more. — He is always present, and thus she 
can do him no harm. But he is agreed that she spoils the boy. — When 
you have acquired the sole guardianship, then do you decide and he 
will obey. — Your views are admirable but not always reconcilable with 
this wretched world. — Would that everybody^ HUffA undeistud and % 
appreciate your love tat your nephew. 

Tuaeher, a member of the BCaiPfbncy, was oompdled to 
re<K)gni2e that his coUeagues were wholly under the influence ol 

Madame van Brrthoven and Hotf^chcvar, nnd that he conld do no 
service to his friend or his friend's ward; on July 5, he applied to 
be relieved of the guardianship which, he said, had become "in 
every respect burdensome and vexatious*** on the ground that 
"the multiplicity of ofBcial duties as well as various other consi- 
derations would not permit him loncrer to administer the ofTiee.'* 
Beethoven took this action in very bad part, and Tuscher shared 
the fate of many others of being for a space an object of the com- 
poser's critical ill wiU. Beethoven now sanred notice on the Magis- • 
ttacy that he would resume the guardianship under the testa- 
mentary appointment and that he liad plaei^d his ward in Bloch- 
linger's institution. On July 15 he writes to Areliduke Rudolph, 
lamenting that confusion still reigns in his domestic allairs, no 
hope or comfort is in sight, all his structures are blown away, as 
if by the wind. "The present proprietor of the institute in whidft 
I have plaeed my nephew, a pnpil of Pestalozzi, is of the opinion 
that it will be difficult to achieve a desirable out eoinc in the boy's 
training — ^and also that there could be nothing more profitable to 
my nephew than absence from the country." In a letter of Sep- 
tember 14 to BlSchlmger he writes: "Oa% OtfoOmPM^ indhiAmU 
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AoM /fM oeceM io my nephew, Mr. v. Bernard, Mr. v. Oliva, Mr. 
v^PfytkfBteorMng Smwiaqf, . . . My nephew ii noi io ffo oui «f ik» 
komm VfUhout my written permUnon — ^from which it is phun what 

course is to be followed toward the mother — -I insist that in 
this respect strict obedience be ^iven to what the authorities and 
I have ordained." 

It is not imowii iriiether tbe Magiitncy iras immediately 
informed of the new gteps which Beethovoi had tafcai» or iriictlier 
Madame van Beethoven made a presentment of some sort on the 
subject. Be that as it may, as chief guardian it determined if 
possible to put an end to the continual friction and undertook an 
faivestigatioii of all the ednoational experiments wUch had been 
made, arriving at the eonellision that the boy had been "subject 
to the whims of Beethoven and had been tossed back and forth 
like a ball from one educational institution to another.** For 
this reason it decreed, on September 17, that Tuscher's request 
be granted, but that the gnaidianship should not again be en- 
trusted to Beethoven but to the mother, tbe natund guardian 
under the law, with a capable and honest man as co-guardian. 
To this office Leopold NussbOck, municipal Sequestrator, was 
appointed. Beethoven protested against the action in a letter 
whieb the Ifagistiacy received on October Sl.> Having been 
absent from the city at the time^ "on n matter of business," he 
had made no objeetion to the appointment of Herr Nussbork as 
guardian of his nephew, but returning with the intention of re- 
maining in Vienna he wished to resume the guardianship, as this 
was essential to the welfare of tike boy, the mother having neither 
the wiU nor the stmgtih to look after his training. He was the 
more insistent on a resumption of this duty since he had learned 
that owing to lack of money the boy was to be removed from the 
institution which he had selected for him, and he charged that 
the mother wished to take her son to her home so that she might 
be able to expend his income, including the half of ber pension 
which she was obliged to devote to his education, upon herself. 
He asked that the intermediary guardianship be taken from Nuss- 
bdck and be restored to him without delay. About the same time 
(October S3) be wrote at great length to Dr. Badi, who had now 
become his lawyer.* From this it appears that Madame van 
Beethoven had addressed another communication to the Magis- 
trates' Court, in which she apparently said or intimated Uiat 
BeethoTcn would, in consequence of the elevation of the Archduke 

tKdbcher-Shedlock. Vol. II« p. 149. 
■KdiMh»8Mloek» ToL n, p. 14S. 
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to the Archbishopric, be obligt d to spend the greater part of his 
time in OlmUtz, and had renewed her attacks upon his moral 
diaiacter. "His Imperial Highiiess, Eminenoe and CaidiDal" 
would unhesitatingly bear witness to his morality, and* as to the 
twadd!«^ about Olmiltz, the Archduke would probably qwnd not 
more than six weeks of the year there. 

The chief points are that I be recog m ged at once as toTe goardian, 

I will accept no co-guardian, that the mother he excluded from inter- 
course with her son in the IwAiiuU because in view of her immorolUjf 
these esimot be enough watchmen thei« and she confuses the teacher by 

her false statements and hes. Sho also has led her son to tell shamt ful 
lies and make charges againtt me, and accuses me herself of having 
given him too much or too little; but that thedaiflos of humanity may not 
be overlooked, slic may sec her son occasionally at my home in the pre- 
sence of his teachers and other excellent men. It is my opinion 

that you should insist stoutly and irrevocably that I be sols guardian and 

that this unnatiu"al raotber sluill sec licr ^^on only at nni hou.-^c: jiiy well 
known humanity and culture are a guarantee that my treatment of her 
will be no less generous thsn that pven to her son. Moreover, I think 
that all this should be done quickly and that if jsossilde we ought to get 
the Appellate Court to assume the superior i^uaixiiauship, as I want my 
nephew to be placed in a hi^er category; neither he nor I belong to the 
Magistracy under w ho>t> guardianshij) are only innkerpers, .shoemakers 
and tailors. As regards his present maintenance, it shaU be cared for as 
long as I live. For the future he has 7,000 florins W.W. of whidi his 
mother has the usufruct during life; also <3,Ono for a little more 
since 1 have reinvested it), the mterest on which belongs to him, and 
4,000 florins in silver of wdn* are lying in the bsnk; as be is to inherit 
all my property this belongs to his capital. You will observe that while 
because of his great talent (to which the Honorable Magistracy is in- 
different) he wiu not be able nt once to support himself* were isabeadr 
• superfluity in case of my death. 

In a postscript he accuses the mother of wishing to gain pos- 
session of her son in order to enjoy all of her pension. In view 
of this he had taken oounsd as to idiethef or not he should let her 
keep the money and make it good from his own pocket. He had 
been advised not to do j^o, however, because she would make bad 
use of the money. "I have decided, therefore, to set aside the sum 
in time. You see again how foolishly the Magistracy is acting in 
trgrmg to tear my son wholly from me. atnoewben she dies the boy 
will lose this share of the pension and would get along tery pooffy 
without my aid." A few days later Beethoven wrote to Dr. 
Bach again, this time to suggest that legal steps be taken to attach 
the widow's pension, he having a suspicion that she was trying 
to evade p^rment of her son's share because she had permitted 
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nine months to pass without drawing the pension from the ex- 
chequer. 

Tike Magistracy dispoaed of Beethoven's protest and appli- 
eation on November 4, by curtly referring him to the disposition 
made of his petition of September 17. Beethovpn asked for a 
reconsideration of the matter, but without avail, ati(J iIk- only 
recourse remaining to him was the appeal to the higher court 
which had ahwady been suggested to I>r. Bach. The story of 
that appeal belongs to the year 1820. Ifeanwhile the association 
of Councillor Peters with him in the guardianship had been 
broached and was the .subject of discussion with his friends, in 
December BeniLird writes in a Coin ers.atioii Book: 

The Magistracy has till now only made a minute of the proceedings 
and will now hold a session to arrive at a decision. It is already decided 
that you shall have the chief guardianship, but a 2d is to be asswlated 
with you. As no objection can be maae to Peters, there will be no 
diflBculty. The matter will be ordered aceoffding to your wishes and 
I will take care of Mr. Blochlinger. The mother will not be admitted to 
the institute unlessyou are present, 4 times a year is enough — ^uor the 
guaidian either?— Tiie MagiBtracy has compromised itself aiody. 

Bach seems to have advised that the mother be accepted as 
co-guardian. He mites: "As co-guardian she will have no au- 
thority, onSy the honor of being associated in the guardianship. 

She will be a mere figurehead." Whether the conversations noted 
at the time referred to the case on appeal or to the application still 
pendmg before the Magistracy, or some to the one, some to the 
other, it is impossible to determine. The reooxd of the refusal of 
the Magistracy has not been procured, but tlie decree of the 
Appellate Court gives December 20 as its date. 

Frequent citations from the so-called "Conversation Books" 
made in the course of the narrative touching the later phases of the 
controversy ov» the guardianship call for some ranarks upon this 
new source of information opened in this year. In the *'Nieder- 
rhdnische Musikieitung,'* No. £8 of 1854, Schindler wrote: 

Beethoven's hearing had already become too w ♦■;(!< for oral con- 
versation, even with the help of an ear-trumpet, in lb 18, and recourse 
had now to be had to writing. Only m the case of intercourse with 

Archduke Rudolph, anc! here because of his gentle voice, the smallest 
of the ear-trumpets remained of service for several years more. 

That he was able, partly by the ear and partly by the eye, to 
judge of the correctness of the performance of his music, Schindler 
states in the same article — a fact also known from many other 
sources; this was the case even to his last year. When, aftar the 
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death of Beethoven, such of hU manuscripts and papers as were 
thought to be salable were set apart, there remained in the hands 
ol von Breimmg a lot of letters, documrats and Conversation 
Books. The estimated value in the inventory of the manuscripts 
and the price obtained for them at the auction sale, indicate how 
utterly worthless from a pecuniary point of view that other col- 
lection was thought to be; as, however, they might be of use to some 
future biographer, it was wdl to have than preserved, and doubt- 
kss a small gratification to Schindler for his great sacrifices and 
yery valuable services to Beethoven in these last months, the only 
one which he as guardian to the absent nephew could make; so Breu- 
ning gave them to him. The Conversation Books, counting in as 
sttdi those which were really nothing but a sheet or two of papa 
loosdy folded, were only about 400 in number, or less than fifty 
per annum for the last eight and a half years of Beethoven's life — 
that being the period which they cover Schindler, who spoke on 
this as on so many other topics frankly and without reserve, said 
that he long preserved the books and papers intact, but not finding 
any p^on l ait himself who placed any value upon them, their 
weight and bulk had led him in the course of his long unsettled life 
by degrees to destroy those which he deemed to be of little or no 
importance. The remainder were, in 1845, transferred to the 
Raytil Library in Berlin, and, in 1855, wh«i they were «aunined 
for this worlc, numbered 138. It was but natural that those pre> 
served are such as place Schindler's relation to the master in the 
stronf^est light and those deemed by him essential to the full under- 
standmg of the more important events of Beethoven's last years. 
Most of them bear evidence of the deep interest with which Schind- 
ler, while th^ remained in his possession, lived over the past in 
tbrm. In many cases he appended the names of t!ie principal 
writers; so that one soon learns to distinguish their hands with- 
out difficulty; and occasionally he enriched them with valuable 
annotations.' The larger of than — ordinary blank note-books — 
are only of a size and thickness fitted to be carried in the coat- 
pocket. It is obvious, therefore, on a moment's reflection, that 
at a single sitting with a few friends in an inn or coffee-house, the 
pages must have filled rapidly as the book passed from hand to 
hand and one or another wrote question or reply, remark or state- 
ment, a bit of news or a piece of advice. A few such conversations, 
ime sees, would fill a book, all the sooner as there is no thought of 

>That he w»s not always tcru^oloaa in prMervinf tliririntMrilr wlien they oflcrcd 
evidcaoe in contrmdieUon m hM pnnled stofeenentB U tlw convielion ol tlw editor for 
MMOH wlrieh will sppMr l»Ur. 
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economizing space and each new sentence is usrially also a new 
paragraph. It strikes one, therefore, that the whole 400 could have 
contained but a small portion of the conyeraations of the period 
they covered. This was so. At home a date or any loose scraps 
of p^MT were commonly used, thus saving a heavy item of expense; 
moreover, many who conversed with Beethoven would only write 
upon the slate in order to obliterate it immediately, that nothing 
should remain exposed to the eyes of oth^s. The books, there« 
tare, were tor the most part for use when the composer was away 
from home, although there were occasions when, it being desirable 
to preserve wbat was written, they wpre also used there. Hence, 
the collection in Berlin can be viewed as little more than scattered 
specimens of the conversations of the master's friends and com- 
'panions* most unequally distributed as to time. For months to- 
gether there is nothing or hardly anything; and then again a few 
days will fill many scores of lef)v#>s. In a few instances Beethoven 
has himself written — that is, when in some public place he did not 
trust his voice; imd memoranda d divers Ichiils, evot of musical 
ideas from his pen, are not infrequent. One is surprised to find so 
few distinguished names in literature, science and art — Grill- 
parzer's forms an exception and he appears only in the later 
years; as for the rest, they are for the most part of local Vienna 
cdlelnities. 

There is no source of information for the biography of Beet- 
hoven which at first sight appears so rich and productive and yet, 
to the conscientious writer, proves so provokingly defective and 
requires such extreme caution in its use as these Conversation 
Books. The eldest of th^ belongs to the time before us (1819) 
and was evidently preserved by Schindler on account of the pro- 
tracted conversations on the topic of the nephew. We have al- 
ready made several citations from it nnd shall have frequent 
occasion to have recourse to it in the progress of this narrative. 
The period in which it was used is approximately fixed by a re- 
ference to a concert given by the violinist Franz Clement, at which 
he played an introduction and variations on a theme by Beethoven. 
This concert took place on April 4, 1819.^ The last conversations 

'Apparectly in reply to a question put by Beethoven an unidentified hand writes: 
"Poor stuff, — emptjr— iotaUjr ineffective — your theme was in bad hands; with much 
maootony he made 15 or M VsriatUNU and put a cadenza (JermaU) in every one. yoo 
nay imagine what we had to andltl»— he has fallen off greatly and looks too old to 
•Dtertain with bis acrobatics on the Tiolni." 

Hiajrer's indostry in the gathering and otdaring ol aaatarial for thia biognphjf. 
let it be remarked here in grateful tribute, it Illiiatrated in tlwfacttliat he made pracb* 
rally n complete transcript of the Conversation Books, laboriously deciphering the 
frequently hieroglyphic scrawls, and compiled a mass of sapplettentary material for the 
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in the book took place about the time oi Beethoven's removal to 
Modlii^ — ^shortly before and after. 

Tlds esfdaiiatory digreflaion may aem as a modulation to 
more cheoful tliemM than that which has occupied us of late. 

Though Karl was no longer a member of the Giannatasio 
household or pupil of the institute, and though there were, in con- 
sequence, fewer meetings between Beethoven and his self-sacri- 
ficmg friends, thehr vdations remamed pleasant, and early in 1819 
Beethoven found occasion to supplement his verbal ] > rotestationt 
of gratitude with a deed. Nanni, the youni^or dnuKhter of Gian- 
natasio, was married on Februarj' 6, 1819, to i-.eopold Schmerling. 
When the young couple returned to the house after the ceremony 
they were greeted by a wedding hymn for tenor solo^ men's voioes 
and pianoforte aooompaniment. The peifOTmera were hidden in 
a comer of the room. When they hnd finished they steppe<! forth 
from their place of concealment, Beethoven was among them and 
he handed the manuscript of the music which he had written to 
words <rf Prof. Stem, who occupied a chair of philosophy at the Uni- 
▼erttty and was also tutor in the imperial household/ to the bride. 

pitrpoie of fidn^ the cbroBoloiieal Older «ff the converMtioiu. Tlw <Utet of aO eonoerU 
AM otltor public event* aUuaed to mm ettobliahed by tbe eiaiiiMitioB of newspapers 
uid other contemporaneoua tecordt ftnd the utlUty of the biogrephicel material greatly 
•nhknced. 

'Madame Pes-iiak-Schinerling, a daughter of Nanni, recounted this incident 
twice in the letters to Thayer. Madame Pe».siak po»»e»»<rd a copy of the song. Her 
mother had jealously preserved the original, but, together with Beethoven's letters to 
GiMmetesio. it was stolen. In 1861 Thayer found song and letters among the auto- 
gnobe owned by William Witt of the firm of Ewer ana Co. in London, and obtained 
eotnef of then* but Thayer's copy of the song was not found bv this Editor among the 
peethttmoilllMveis of the »atbor when he examined them in order to set aside the need- 
f ■! material nr tlw ooniiletion of this biography. The music of Miss Nanni's hymeneil 
odowwtorlymmlftlcrpiitloafigbtnH^ Tk-aa»poaed fromCto AsMjoritWM 
published for the fint time by Ewer Mid Co. M a letting to Knglish words on tbe oeeaaioa 
of the marriage of Victoria, eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, to Frederick William 
of Prussia (afterwards Emperor Frederick III) on January 25, 1858. The title of this 
pablication, which is now out of print, was '*The Wedding SonK. written and by Krncioua 

E!rmission dedicated to Her Royal Highness Victoria, Princess Royal, on her Wedding 
ay, by John Om nford. The music compo-ied by L. van Beethoven. Poslhuinoua 
Work." The inscnplion on the oriRinal manuscript, according to Thayer, was "Am 
UlOB Jenner 1819 — fUr F. v. Gi iiuniUisio de Rio % r.i L, v. Beethoven.' 

At the Editor's request Mr. j. 5. Shedlock, in 1912, kindly made &a iuve-itigation 
and reported that so far as could be learned from the public records the song had no 

eace in the weddiiur eeremooiee ia 1858. Messub Novello and Co. oioBt courteously 
ought fortb tbe old phleo from tbeir vaulu and had a "pull" of them made for this 
£ditor'i 0*0. Tbe m«aic caD aot be nid to have any other than a ctuioiii inteteet. 
A da#e itaaaa vUlniaea to diedoee the quality of Mr. Oseiifonl*a hyowJ ode: 

"Hail. Royal I'iur, \ry \„v united; 

With ev'ry earthly blessing crown'd; 
A people lifts its voice delighted. 

And distant nations hear the sound. 
All heazte at* SOW with gladness swclliai^ 
All tonmea m now of tapture tdlingk 

A day of bautfelt joy la f onadl" 
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14 Tbe Life or Ludwio 

Beethoven made a sinf»le appearance as conductor in this 
year. It was on January 17 at a concert given lor the benefit ol 
tbe WMowB and Orphans of the JwidicBl Faculty of the Univer- 
aity. The orchertra was largely composed of amateurs and the 

programme began with the overture to "Prometheus" and ended 
with the Seventh Symphony. Among the listeners was P. D. A. 
Atterbom, the Swedish poet> who wrote a sympathetic account of 
it. 

In the midst of the woiries occasioned by the guardianship, 

Beethoven was elected Honorary Member of the Philharmonic 
Society of Laibach, an institution which had been founded in 1702 
and revived, after repeated interruptions, in 1816, The project of 
givmg him the distinctioii had been broadied in the councils of the 
society in 1808, but Anton Schmith, a physician in Vienna, whose 
opinion had been asked, had advised against it, saying: "Beethoven 
is as freakish as he is unserviceable." Eleven years later the men of 
Laibach had more knowledge or better counsel, and they sent him 
a diploma on March 15 through yon Tuscher. Acknowledging 
the honor on May 4, Beethoven stated that as a mark of apprecia- 
tion he was sending, also through the magistrate, an "unpublished" 
composition and would hold himself in readiness to ser\'e the society 
should it ever jkeed him. There is no direct evidence as to what 
composition he bad in minds but in the archives of the Laibach so- 
ciety thwe is a manuscript copy of the Sixth Symphony. It is 
not an autograph except as to its title, Beethoven having written 
"Sinfonia pastorale" on the cover in red crayon, and corrections 
in lead pencil in the music' 

The time for Beethoven's annual summer flitting had come. 
Milldling was chosen again for the country sojourn and E> rtl oven 
arrived there on May 12, taking lodgings as before in the Hafner 
house in the Hauptstrasse. He had, evidently, brought a house- 
keeper with him and now engaged a housemaid. The former 
endured two months.* SatI was placed under the tuiti<m of 
BUkMnger on June 9St. Beethoven, as kttas to the Archduke 

>Dr. F. Kp«sbaclier. who published a history of the Laltwch Philharmonic Societv 
in 1862. th<! that this was the composition sent by Beethoven; but the "Paatoral * 
SymphoQV bad been published nearly tea yeAra before — by Breitkopf and Uartel in 
liay, 1809. 

■On the blank leave* of aa AlmaoM! for 1819. such na used to b« bound in thoae 
useful household publications fof tbe wpiUon of memoranda, Beethoven notes: "Came 
to Mttdling. May 12. ! ! I Mi$er turn pauptr. , , ." "On May 14 the housemaid in Mr. 
eune, to receive 9 florins a month. . . . On tMl Mf Dr. HasenOhri made his Srd 
irUt to K. Tmedaj on the Siad ol Jon* t»f mgimw entered tlie institute of Mr. 
mOcUinger at nontlily paymenti bi adTttoce of 18 florini W. W. Becaa to take tin 
baths here regularly (?) on 28th Monday, for the fint (?) tfane dAHjr." Sdundlef 
adds: "On July 20 gave notice to tbe hooaekeeper." 
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dated July 15 and August 81' show, was not in the best of health, 

but was hard at work on the mass, with an excursion now and then 
into the symphony (Ninth). Schindler presents us with a pathe- 
tic, impressive, almost terrifying picture of the state to which his 
labors h'fted htm (Ed. of I860, 1, 270) : 

Towards the end of August, accompaoied by the musician Johann 
Horsallca still living in Vienna, I arrived at the nuater's home in M(5d]ing. 

It was 4 o'clock in the afternoon As soon n<? entered we learned thai 
in the morning both servants had gone away, aud that there had been a 
qmnrd after midnight which had disturbed all the neighbors, because 
n r on sef| lienor of ,i long vipil both had gone to sleep and the food which 
had been prepared had become unpalatable. In the living-room, behiiid 
a locked door, we heard the master ainging parts of the fugue in the 
Credo — singing, howling, stamping. After we had been lisfening a 
long time to this ahnost awful scene, and were about to go away, the 
door opened and Beethoven stood before us with distorted features, 
calculated to excite fear. 11c looked as if he had been in mortal com- 
bat with the whole host of contrapuntists, his everlasting enemies. 
His first utterances were confused, as if he had been disaffreeably sur- 
prised at our ha^'inj^ overheard liim. 11 k u he reached the day's happcn- 
ugs and with obvious restramt he remarked: "Pretty doings, these! 
(Saubere Wirtha^taft,) Everybody has run away and I haven't had 
anything to eat since ycsternoon !" I tried to calm him nnd helped him 
to make his toilet. My companion hurried on in advance to the 
restaurant of the bathing establishment to have something made ready 
for the famished master. Then he complained about the wretched state 
of his domestic affairs, but here, for reasons already stated, there was 
not lung lo be done. Never, it may be said, did so great an artwork as 
is the Miua SaUmm$ see its cteatioo vada more advene dreumstaaees.* 

The fact that Beethoven received an advance payment on a 

commission for an oratorio which he undertook to write for the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde has been mentioned. The sum was 
400 florins. It was on August 18. Four days later there was a 
meeting of tlie society at whidi Landgrave von Fttrstenberg re- 
ported' that on the written application of Prince von Odescalchi, 
representing the President, Beethoven had replied that he had 
long been desirous to compose a work which would rpflect honor 
on the society and that he would do his best to expedite it. That 
seems to have been the end of the matt«r for the time being. 

iKaUMbe»«h«dlock. Vol. II. pp. 138 and 189. 

In hia draft for this chapter Thayer wrote: "In the hope of obtaining farther par- 
ticulars Horsalka's attention was directed to this passage in the copy now ht fdre the" 
writer. The result is written on the margin in Herr Luib's hand: 'Horsfilku ktiows 
Dotfiinv of this'. This incident is '!rniliile«§ true, timt Horsalkfi :shoiild not have 
remembered it if be was present, ta incredible. Schindler's queer memory has again 
pfoved treacherous in regard to his companion." 

^ PoU. wIm wrato • lustoir o{ the "G«MUMfaaf t," iaformsd TIm^ 
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There was also during the Mikllmg sojourn a continuatioii of the 
negotiatioiis with Thomson. A Mr. Smith visited Beethoven 
bearing a letter from the Scotch publisher which called out a 
playful rejoinder in which Beethoven sought to turn an easy play 
upon German words into Frendi. Thonuon suggested that the 
introductions and accompaniments to the Scotch songs be made 
easier ("lighter," in the German idiora); they would be so, Beet- 
hoven replied, if the compensation were made more difficult 
("heavier" ' would have been his word had he been permitted to use 
the German equiyalent). As it is, Beethoven's humor becomes 
rather pandeioiiflb as see the letter which was written in Frendli by 
Beethoven apparent^ without assistance; 

Vimma U 9&m Mvj, 1819. 

Mm cher Amil 

Votu tcri»tt taujoun faeiU fr^- - jg m*aceomod» tout man jtogs&Xe^ 

ma's — mais — mait — Vhonorare pourroit pourfnn! cfre plus difficUe, ou 
pitia-idt vetanUI 1 1 1 J Voire ami Mosieur Smith m'a Jail ^cmd ^joinr 
a emu9 de $a visiU eke» mci—m H6te» vou» a»9ure, que je 9etm» tow" 
jours avec plaisir a rotres services — tomime <: present voire Ad(hf-<:^e 
var Mr, SmiUit je terai bienidt m Etat de voua icrire plue ample — 
pour UH TMme owe variatumg j*ai fix(, data ma demiere letter 
h rou? par ^fessieurs le Friess, a ninirn dix dunds V7i or, Cesi, je vous 
jure maifpre cda eetdemeni par complaisance pour ootM, puiaque je n'aie 
pa» heaotn, de me mUer eatee de idles petitee dkoMff, mow U favt toujom* 
pourtant perdrr die. frmps arec de tellea bagatdlee, et Vhonneur ne permit 
de dure a ^Iqu'ur^^ce qu'on en gagnet—-je votte souhaile tmjoura le 



wvf Murimu <l ei wni* emt faeile—je crurai diMcU$ 

Thomson indorsed on this letter: **95 May, 1810. Beethoven. 
Some pleasantry on my repeated requests to make his Symphs 

and arcompgnts. to our National Airs Easy, sent by ^Ir. John 
Smith of Glasg." Another iJritish commission was offered him 
about the same time. There are two entries in a Conversation 
Book, apparently in the handwriting of Scfaindler: 

The Englishman brought me your btter yesterday and ev«i!ng 

before last I received another one for you through Fries, .\nolhcr 
commission was brou^t by the other Englishman, the friend of Smith. 
A Mr. Donaldson in Edmburgh wants to Know if you will not write a 
Trio for 3 pianofortes and in the style of your Quintet in E-flat. He 
wants to announce it as his property — The remuneration which you 
demand is to be paid to you in any way you may select — AH the parts of 
the Trio must be obbliguto. If yoa do moI, write to Donaldson in Edin- 
burgh direct. These Englishmen speak of nnthing else than their wish 
to mive you come to Engiand-^they give aasnnmoe that if you come for 
a single winter to England, Scotland and Ireland, you wiB eam SO mudi 
that you can live the rest of your life tm the intexest. 
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The geDtleman is going to write to I>onaIdBOD — Bdinlnirgli— -to-day 
—the answer can be here in 4 weeks and the gentlem m can be here that 
long. Tell him how much yoa want* when it might be finished and how 
you want the payment mmle. He is vwy desirous to have a compoBition 

From you and there is no possibility of its l>eing left on your hands — 
Moreover it is a great work. If you get 40 ducats for the Sonata he can 
doubtless pay 100. By that time the ansver may be beie from Ediii- 
buiglu 

Great Britain's monetary reward, had Beethoven accepted 

all its invitations, would no doubt have been all that the friend of 
"Mr. Donaldson of Kdinburgh" stated and in proportion would 
have been the appreciation which Beethoven would have fouud at 
the bands of the English professional mnsidBns, amateurs and 
musical laity. 

Pathetic and diverting are the incidents which Karl Friedrich 
Zelter relates in letters to Goethe of his attempts to form a closer 
acquaintance with Beethoven. Zelter came to Vienna in July. 
He says that he wanted to call upon Beethoven, but he was in the 
country — nobody knew where. This in his first letter whidi 
mentions the subject. On Au|fust 16 he writes : 

It is said that he is intolerably wiaw vt Some say that he is a 
lunatic. It is easy to talk. God foi^give us ail our aim! The poor man 
is reported as being totally deaf. Now I know what it means to see all 

this digital rnriiiij ul ation around me while my fingers are becoming use- 
less one after the other. Lately Beethoven went into an eating-hoosei 
he sat himself down to a table and lost himself in tiiought. After an 
hour he calls the waiter, "^liat do I owe?" "The gentleman lias not 
eaten anything yet" **What shall I bring?" **Bring anything you 
please* but let me aloner* 

Zelter stays in Vienna from July to September, but sees noth- 
ing of Beethoven. Then, on September 12, he sets out with 
Steiner to visit the master at Mttdling. On the road th^ meet 
Beetliov«i, who is on his way to the city. Leaving their carriages 
they embrace each other, but conversation with a deaf man not 
being practicable on the highway they separate after agreeing to 
meet at Steiner's at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Zelter was moved 
almost to tears. After a hurried meal he and Stdncr hastened 
back to Vienna. Let him relate the rest: 

After eating we drove baek to Vienna at <Hioe. Fdl as a badaer 

and tired as a dog I lie down and sleep away the time, sle^p no soundly 
that not a thing enters my mind. Then I go to the theatre and when I 
see Beethoven there I feel as if I had been struck by lightning. The 
same thing happens to him at tight of me, and this is not the place for 
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explanations with a deaf man. Sow comes the point: In spite of the 
thin^ of which Beethoven is accused justly or uiuu8tly» enjoys a 
popular respect such as is bestowed only upm tne most excellrat. 
Steiner had given it out that Beethoven would appear in his little 
office, which will hold on^ six or eight persons, for the first time in 
person at 4 o'eloek, and invited guests so generously that in a room 
crowded to the street, h-alf a hundred brilliant people waited in vain. 
I did not get an explanation till next day, when I received a letter from 
Beethoven in whidi be begged my pardon, for ht*. like me, had pawed the 
time act for the meeting in blianul akep. 

Zdter's letter calls for a dight rectification. It was not the 
next day but four days later that Beethoven wrote him the letter 

of explanation, and Zelter's statement that Beethoven had over- 
slept himself as he had done was pure assumption — unless he 
learned it from another source. Beethoven wrote: 

Highly respected Sir: 

It is my fault that yon were tatdy besmeared (angu^mieH, that 

is, rierrivrd, cheated) as we say here, by me. Urifor(\=^een circumstances 
robbed me of the pleasure of passing a few lovely and enjoyable hours, 
which would have oeen profitable to art, with you. I hear that you are 
already leaving ^'icnna riny nftrr to-morrow. ^Ty country life, to whichtfe 
I am forced by my poor health, is, however, not as i:>eneficial as usual to 
me this year. It may be that I shall come in again day after to-morrow 
and if you are not already gone in the afternoon I hope to tell you by 
word of mouth with true cordiality how much I esteem you and desire 
your feiendahip (to be near to yon). 

The autograph of this letter contains what appears to be either 
a truiflcrq>t or a draft of a letter which Zelter dther sent or planned 
to aend to Beethoven. In view of the fact tliat it shows a diffoent 

feeling towards the great composer than that formerly Olter- 
tained by the teacher of Mendelssohn, it is given here: 

To ff^ once more, face to face, in this life the man who brings joy 
and edification to so many good people, among whom I of course am 
glad to count myself— this was the pmfpose, worthy friend, top which I 
wished to visit you at Mddlingen. You met me, and my aim was at 
least not wholly frustrated, for I saw your face. I know of the infirmity 
which burdens you and you have my sympathy, for I am sinulariy 
afflicted. On the day after to-morrow I go from hfre to resume my 
labors, but I shall never cease to hold you in high respect and to love 
you. 

Friedrich Schneider, ol Dessau, visited Vienna in the fall of 
the year and caused a sensation by his organ-playing. He re* 

ported that Beethoven bad received him graciously and that he, 

in turn, had heard the master play the pi?inoforte, his improvisa- 
tion being the most marvellous thing he had ever listened to. 
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In August, Johaun van Beethoven bought an estate near Gneixen- 
dofff . Hiis brought the brotbers together in Vienna duiing the 
irintor. Johann was the ''landowner'* of a familiar story, and 

Beethoven, the "brain owner," seemed at this time disposed to 
emulate him At least he read advertisements of houses for sale 
in Modling before the day set for the s&lc and advised him in the 
pmniaet. In the aame letter* be adviaes Stdber to publish a set 
of variatrons composed by the Archduke. *'I have mentioned your 
name in the matter, inasmuch as I do not believe that you will lose 
anything by the transaction, and it is always honorable to print 
something by such a Princi-pe Pro^eaaore" The variations were 
on a tbeme composed by Beethoven and given to his imperial 
pupil as a lesson, and had called out the obsequious remarks wbich 
may be read in the New Year's letter to the Archduke. His 
remark to Steiner is explained by the fact that on August SI he 
had written to the Archduke as follows: 

As regards the masterly variations of Y. I. H. I think they might 
be published under the following title, namely: 

Tlieme, or Task 

set by L. v. Beeth. 

forty times varied 
and dedicated to his teadier 
by the Most Serene Author. 

There are so many requests for them, and eventually this honorable 
work will reach the public in garbled copies. Y. I. H. will yourself not 
be able to avoid presenting copies here and there; therefore, m the name 
of God, among the many consecrations which Y. I. H. is receiving and of 
which the world is being informed, let the consecration of Apollo (or the 
Christian Citcilia) also be made known. True, Y. I. H. may accuse me of 
vanity; but I can assure you that although this dedication is precious 
to me and I am really proud of it, this is not at all nur aim. 3 publishers 
have appealed for it, Artaria, Steiner and a third whose name does not 
occur to me. To which of the first two shall the Variations be given? 
On this point I await the commands of Y. L H. Both of them have 
offered to print the variations at their own coaL The question now is 
whether Y. I. II. is satisfied with the title f To the question whether or 
not the variations oi^dit to be published, Y. I. H. ought to close your 
eyes; if it is done, Y.I. H. msy eaO it a misfertuaes oat tk» world imU 
ikiatk tka conirarif. 

Sterner printed the ardiducal work m the seventh number d 

his "Musical Bdiiseum" under a slightly changed title» viz. : "Theme 

(Aufgabe) composed by T>udwig van Beethoven, varied forty 
times and dedicated to the author by his pupil H[udoiphJ, A[rch-] 

^'KtlkdtnJBhMoAt XI* 9. IM. 
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D[uke].' Other evidences of Beethoven's interest in Archduke 
Rudolph'* studies in composition are to be noted about this time. 
On July 29 he wrote to his pupil from Mddlii^;* sending him 
three poems nnd asking him to select one for composition, en- 
couraging h'un in these words: "The Austrians now know already 
that the spirit of Apollo has newly awakened in the Imperii 
family. FVom aUquartera I receive requests for scMnethiug. The 
proprietor of the ModezeUung will appeal to Y. I. H. in writing. 
I hope I shall not be accused of bribery — at Court and not a courtievj 
what possibilities? ? ! I !" In this letter, however, there are 
words of vaster import, as showing Beethoven's attitude towarda 
musical evolution. We quote: 

. . . but/rvwloiii, progress, is the aini in the world of art as in the whole 

great universe, and even if we modems are not so far advanced in 
sound technique (Festigkeit) as om fwtff others, retinement in manners 
has opened m«iy things to us. My exalted pupil in music, abeady a 

fcl!ow-contr<>tant for the laurel of famr, must not subject himself to the 
accusation of onesidedness, — et iUrum veniurus judicare vivos et vwrtuos.* 

'The theme «ru Ui« melody written for a song beginning "O Hoffnung. du stiihlst 
die Herwin, vertreibst die Schmersen." from Tiedge'a "Urania," Nohl, without giving 
an authority, quotci ftniDacripti<in on thr auto^aph as follows: "Com|: <• 1 ia the spring 
of 1818 by L. V. Bc<»thoven in doloribut for H. Imp. Highness the Archduke Rudolph. 
Thayer know§ nothing < ut such nri inscription, hut it docs not look like an invention. 
In one of the Conversation ilooks somebody (Dr. Deiters opines it was Peters) writes: 
"Friiulein Spitrenberger played the 40 variations by the Archduke for me yesterday. 
I know nothing about it, but it seems to me that they were pretty extensively corrected 
by you. The critic* insist on the same thing." We do not know what reply Beethoven 
made and it is a matter oi MDmU moment. The same comment has been called out by 
many a royial compositioa liMe; it was Brahma who said: "Never criticize the compo- 
sition of a RK[nl Highness: — you do not know who may b«ve wriitea it!" In justice 
to ArelMlalM Sudolph, however, it dewrv«a to be mentioned llwt a lel o( variations on 
a OMlody fram KoMim's "Zehnin" oompoied by Juu ahovi peadl cometioDt in the 
hand of Beethoven and they are few and tffUlinf. 

'There is a vrigm m ss in this passage, and especially in the words which precede Ift. 
which has exercised the miods of KOcheT, Nohl and DeiterN; but it is the opinion of the 
English Editor that the meaning has been reproduced iu the above tran.slation. As 
the reader may, however, wish to form bis own opinion in the matter, which is certainly 
most interesting, the context is given in the original and what might be described as an 
expository rendering into English: Jek tear in Wien, urn au* der BMioihek I. K. H. da* 
mtr TaualickMte autauuelun. Die Hauptabsicht ist dot getekwindt Treffen und mil der 
beetern Kuml-Vereiniffung, vobei aber ^aetieeke AbtiekUn Auenakmen maeken, tMjfar 
die Alien sicar doppelt dienen, indetn ntetetene reeller Kunttverik {Oenie kat dock nar diir 
dmUeks H4ndU und fi«6. Book gtkait) aUein FreiksiL^^ that is: "I wae in Vienna t» 
leek out lone thiagi beat cnmd to my purpose. What b du^y needed U a quick, 
lecognition of the essential coupled with a better union^ of the arts [i. e,, poetry and 
music] in respect of which practical considerations sometimn compel an exception, as 
we may learn in a twofold way from llic nld composers, wher - » r find chiefly stress- 
laid upon the aristically valuable (among them only the German Handel and Seb. 
Bach had genius) but freedom, et -." Beethoven, prejumal l , , was following the in- 
junction noted in the Tageburh nn<i, for the ptirpo.se.n of the work which then enprnssed 
him, WHS ruriiultmi; liiithonticH on ci;i'lrsi;i-.Lical music. That bis mind wa^ fi:ll of his 
Mass h indicated by the somewhat irrelevant quotation from the text of the C redo. 
Was he not essaying a union between the technical perfection of the old masters 
and a more tmtnf nl, or literal, illoatration of the minal text, wherefor freedom waa 
neceMaryf 
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A number of incidents in Beethoven's life may now be pasMd 
in hurried chrtniological review: On October 1, he was made an 
hoMcirary member of the Mercantile Association {KaufmUnni.'^rher 
Verein) in Vienna. In the fall Ferdinand Schimon (1797- iSoi), 
who wu muflidan and opem^mgor as well aa painter, painted the 
portrait which afterward came into the possession of Schindler, 
and was engraved by Eduard Eichers for Schindler 's biography.' 
Schimon had obtained permission through Schindler to set up his 
easel in the chamber adjoining Beethoven's workroom, the com^ 
pos«r having reaolutdy refused a aittmg because he was busy on 
the Credo of the mass. From this point of vantage he made his 
stTuJirs and had finished them all but the eyes—the most striking 
feature in the portrait. Out of this dilemma Beethoven un- 
consciously helped him. He had evidently been impressed with 
the discretion, or indq>endence, of the young artist who came with- 
out a "good morning" and went without a ''good evening,** and 
invited him to coffee. Thus Schimon had ample opportunity to 
supply the one deficiency in his sketches. 

At the end of October, Beethoven returned to Vienna from 
MttdliDg, taking lod^ng this time at No. 10 Josephstltdter Glacis, 
opposite the Auersberg Palace and near the Bl5chlinger Institute 
where Karl was studying. T>ie ^lardtanship matter soon oc- 
cupied his attention; spells of indisposition tormented him; and 
financial distress so threatened him that he attempted to nego- 
tiate a loaa from the banker Henni^stein, and borrowed 750 
florins from Steiner.' Countess Erdody was in Vienna at the end 
of the year and he sent her a note on December 19, promising to 
visit her soon and scratching down a musical phrase which he 
afterwards erased to make of it the New Year canon: "GlUck, 
Glttck sum neuen Jahr.** 

It is remarkable that Beethoven, under the circumstances 
which have bern set forth in this chapter, could continue his labors 
on the Mass which were his principal occupation during the year; 
it ^as but another proof of the absorbing possession which the 
composition of a great work took of him when once fairiy begun. 
So diligently did he apply himself that he had hopes not only of 
finishing it in time for the installation of the Archduke as Arch- 
bishop of Olmlitz, l)ut wrote to Hies on November 10 that he had 
already nearly completed it and would like to know what could be 
done with it in London. To Sdiindla>, however, in eiqiressing a 

*Thc picture is now pn-scrvccl umoug the rest of the relics which Schindler de- 
pOlited in Berlin. 

*See KAliccher-Shcdlock. II, p. ISl, 
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doubt tltat he would iiave it done in time for the ceremonial, he 

said that every movement had taken on larger dimensions than had 
originally been contemplated. Schindlcr says also that when the 
day came, not one of the movements was finished in the eyes of the 
composer; yet he alleges that Beethoven brought the completed 
Credo with him when he came back to Vienna from Mfidling. 
There is this to be added to these statements: A pocket sketch- 
book used in 1820 (it is now in the Beethoven House at Bonn) 
shows some sketches for the Credo; and there are memoranda for 
the same movement fai a Conversation Book used near the dose of 
the year. That the &afia had received ita final diape is a fair de> 
duction from a Conversation Book of the same period. Bernard 
(presumably) writes: 

It was decided yesterday that you give a concert either on Christ- 
mas or some other day. Count Stadion will give the use of the room, 
and Schick, Czemy and Jan it schek will care for the rest. The programme 
is to include a symphony, the Gloria from your mass, the new Sonata 
played by you and a grand final chorus. AU your works. 4,000 florins 
are guaranteed. Only one movement (rf the mass is to be peifonned. 

The project is mentioned again by another friend, and Beet- 
hoven remarks: "It is too late for Christmr^s, but it might be 
possible in Lent." That he work»M of f asii TKiIly on the Ninth 
Symphony, especially in the early part oi the year, has already been 
said. Thomson's commissions occupied some of his time^ as well 
as a project to extend his labors on folksongs mto a wider field. 
The second set of Variations on folksong themes which was pub» 
lished as Op. 107 in 18*^0, must be assigned, at least in part, to this 
year. He also, as Schindler tells us, composed a set of waltzes 
for a band of seven men who played at an inn in the valley of the 
Brfihl near M5dling, and wrote out the parts for the different in- 
stniments. Th<'se waltzes have disappeared; Schindler tried in 
vain to find t hem a few years later. The canon "Gliick zum neuen 
Jahr" was composed for Countess ErdOdy on the last day of 
December, if A. Fuchs, who says that he copied it from the ori- 
ginal manuscript, is oonect. He also wrote a canon for Steiner in 
the summer, as appears from a conversation recorded in a book of 
March 20, 1820. An unidentified hand writes: 

Last summer you seut a canon infinUu* a due to Steiner from 
Ifttdlmg 




Nobody has solved it, but I have solved iL The second voice enteis 
on the second: 
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it is infinite. 
Go to the devil I 
God protect you 
was the text. 



On September 21 he wrote a canon to the words "Glaube und 
hoffe" for the younger SdUenniger, afletwarda publiaher in Fkrisp 
who was a visitor in Vienna from Berlin at tiie time^ aa Beet^ 
hoven'a Inscription on the autograph shows.* 

The publications of the year 1819 were (1) Two Sonatas for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 102, dctlicated to Countess Er- 
dcifiy, by Arturia in Vipnna (they had already been published by 
Simrock) ; (£) The Quintet in C minor, Op. 104, arranged from the 
Trio, Op. 1, No. 8; (3) Themes and Variations an Motives ftom 
Folksongs, for Pianoforte and Flute or Violin, Op. 105, by Arta- 
ria; Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat, Op. 106» dedicated to Archduke 
Budolph, by Artaria. 

>"Hol Euch der Teufel! B'hat Bttch Gottl" 

4Cm pablidwdkfortlwinttiiiMia/awMIti^ Vol. 11 of hii 

Uioiniphr of Beetlwven* la th* GoUeefcad Woiki it App«Mt on p»§p S7<» SnoM tS. 
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The Years 1820 and 1891 -End of the Oimrdianship Uf 'i^a- 
tion — A Costly Victory — E. T. A. Ilotfmann — Financial 
Troubles — Adagios and English Hymn-tunes — ^Arrested 
as a Vagnnt^-N^tiatioiis for the Mass In D— The Last 
Pianoforte Sonatas. 



LM06T involuntarily, in passmg m review the incidents of 



the year whose story has just been told and projecting a 



glance into the near future, the question arises: Where, in 
these moments of doubt, ill-health, trial, vexation of spirit and 
torment of body were the old friends oi Beethoven who in the 
earlier years had stood by him faithfully and lovingly? Where 
was Stephan von Breunmg? Alas! he seems to have been an 
early sacrifiee to Beethoven*s obstinate course in respect of his 
nephew. Schindler says that he had advised against the adoption 
of the boy and thus wounded Beethoven in his most sensitive part. 
The temporary estrangement began in 1817. Some othm of the 
old friends may have been rebuffed m like manner; some, like the 
faithful seneschal, Zmeskall, were ill; some were absent from 
Vienna- CoTint Brunswick, Schuppanzigh; some were dead; in 
some the flames of friendship may have died down because there 
was so little in Beethoven's public life to challenge their sympathy 
and support. Count licfanowsky has dropped out of the narra- 
tive and does not appear for some years. What had happened to 
the ardent friend of the youthful days, Count Waldstein? There 
is no answer. Once a Conversation Book awakens curiosity and 
a hope. Somebody warns Beethoven in a public place not to 
speak so loud, as everybody is listening. "Count Waldstdn is 
sitting near; where does he live?" Beethoven's answer is unre- 
corded and thus passes the only opportunity which the known 
material offers from which might have been learned what caused 
the death of that beautiful friendship. Bernard, Sdiindler, Oliva, 
Peters and Bach were near to him, and the last was of incalculable 
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▼alue to him in liis great trial. But could tliey leplaoe those who 

were g:one? 

Beethoven w?is become a lonely man — an enforced seeker of 
solitude. No doubt many wlio would have been glad to give him 
their friendship were detened by the wide>spread reports of his 
suspicious, unapproachable, almost repeliant nature. But a 
miracle happens. Driven in upon himsrlf by the forces which 
seem to have been arrayed against him, introspection opens wider 
and wider to him the doors of that imagination which in its crea- 
tive function, as Ruakin tcUs us> is "an emmeat beholder of things 
when and where they are not; a seer that is, in the prophetic sense, 
calling the things that are not as though they were; and forever 
delighting to dwell on that which is not tangibly present/' Now 
he-proclaims a new evangel, illustrates a higher union of beauty and 
truthfulness of expression, exalts art till it enters the reahn of 
rdigioD. 

In the Tagebuch there stands a bold inscription written in 
February of the year 1820: "The moral law in us, and the starry 
sky above us — Kant."* This and two other citations, the first 
of whidi Beethoven surdy culled horn some book» also desorve to 
be set down here as mottoes appGcable to the creative work which 
occupied his mind during the year and thereafter: 

*Ti8 said that art is long and life is fleeting:— 
Nay; life is long and brief the span of art! 

If e'er her breath vouchsafes with gods a meettag', 
A moment's favor 'tis of which we've had a part. 

The world is ai king and desires flRttery in return for favor; but 
true art is per\'er9e and will not submit lo the mould of flattery. 
Famous artists always labor under an embarrassment; — therefore, firet 
works are the best, though they may have sprung from dark ground. 

We can only record the fact that Beethoven began the year 
18£0, as he had begun its immediate predecessor, by sending a New 
Year's greeting to the august pupil who was now almost continu- 
ally m his mind— Archduke Ruddph, soon to be Archbishop 
and Qmlinal' — before taking up the story of the incubus which 
oppressed the composer's mind, the dog which impeded hl^ 
creative activities during much of the year — the legal proceedings 

•"Two thinf^s fill the soul witli ever new and Increasinf? won Jer and reverence 
the oftcner the mind dwells upon them — the .starry sky above me and the moral law 
within me." — Kant's "Cnticixni of Prudical Reason." 

The greeting wa.i in the form uf a four-part canon beginning with a short homo> 
phonic chorua, the words: "Seiner Kais^rlichen Hoheit! Dem Erzhersog Rudolph! 
Uem geiaUidwn FilnUa! AUea Gate, ScbOoet" The ftittognph ia pr«Mrve<| by 
die GesdlM^t der Miuikfnaiidc in Vieaaa. B. sad H. Cata. Aus. StaSM ZXIlf, 
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concerning the giiaidiuuiliq> <rf n^hew Karl. Fortunatdy for 

the finer of thcs'f paeres the end is not dist&nt. 

Two applications made by Beethoven to the Court of Magis- f 
trates had been denied and he now asked for a review of these de» 
daions by the Court of Appeals. The action of the Magistnu^ 
had grievously pained him» so he informed the auperior tribunal, 
and not only had his rights been set aside, but no re^fird hnd been 
shown for the welfare of his nephew. Against this he now sought 
relief, and he set forth his grievances: (1) He was testamentary 
appomtee and the Lanineht had oonfirmed hhn and exduded the 
mother; circumstances compelling his absence from Vienna, he 
had arranged that Herr NussbOck should be appointed gimrdian 
ad interim; back permanently in the city, his nephew's welfare re- 
quired that he resume the guardianship; (2) The higher education 
which his nephew's tal^ta demanded neither the mother nor 
Nussb5ck could direct — the former because she was a woman and 
had conducted herself in a manner which had led the Landrecht 
to exclude her, Nussb5ck because he was too much occupied with 
his duties as Municipal Sequestrator and, having been no more 
than a paper-maker, he did not possess the mqght and judgment 
essential to the scientific education of the ward. (S) Having noe 
child of his own, his hopes were set on the boy, who was unusually 
talented, yet he had been told that he had been held back a year in 
his studies and that owing to a Jack of funds he was to be taken 
from the institution in which he had been placed and given in the 
care of his mother; by her mismanagement the boy would be sacri- 
ficed, it being the aim of the mother to expend his share of the 
pension money on herself. He had declared to the Magistracy his 
willingness to defray the ooets at the institute and also to engage 
other masters for the boy. Being "somewhat hard of heai^*' 
communication with him was difficult and therefore he had asked 
th.it a ro-f^iiardian be appointed in the person of Herr Peters, Prince 
Lobkowit2sian Councillor, whose knowledge and moral character 
would assure such a training and education as were justified by the 
boy's capacity. "I know of no more sacred duty than the care and • 
education of a child," he observes. He would offer no objection 
to the mother's having a "sort of joint-guardianship," but its duties 
and privilq^es should be limited to her visiting him and learning 
what plans were making for his education ; to permit more would be 
to compass the ruin of the hoy.^ 

'The reader who dcaircs to read the documeoU id full U referred to the Germaa 
edition of thia biography for the decrees and minute* of the cOHtta aad to tih* KaUiehM* 
8b«dUickcoU«ctioa ol lattcn for B«etliovca'a pleadiaga. 
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This petition was filed on January 7, 1880; three days later tlie 

Appellate Court commanded the Magistracy to file a report of the 
proceedings had lioforr it, together v:\\h all mimitrs nrtd documents. 
The Magistracy complird on Ffltnuiry 5, citing its decision of 
September 17, 1819, and defending its action on the grounds that 
(a) Beethoren, owing to Us deafness and his hatred ci the mother 
of the ward, was incapable of acting as guardian; (b) the guar- 
dianship helnnp^ed to the mother by rirrht of l?nv; (c) the com- 
mission of an act of infidelity against her husband in 18 11, for which 
she had suffered punishment, was no longer a bar; (d) none of 
the alleged "injurious distuibances and iotetfaeiices" had been 
definite^ set faith or proven: 

If under injuiioiis disturbances we are to undeistand that the 

mother is desirous to sec her child once every 14 day?? or 4 weeks, or to 
convince herself about the wear and cleanliness of his clothing, or to Icara 
of his conduct toward his teadien, these can appear hijnnous only in 
the eyes of the appellant; the rest of the woHd, however, would find it 
amiss in a mother if she made inquiry concerning her child only once a 
f ortnii^t or month. 

Answering the seoond eharge, the magistrates urged that the 

appellant seemed to ask of the mother and oth« guardian that 
they themselves educate the boy in the sciences. For this not 
even the appellant was fitted, at least he had not demonstrated 
such a fitness; he had left the preparation for the higher studies 
to otiiers and this the mother and guardian could also do» having, 
indeed, a better plan, which was to send the boy to the R. I. Con- 
vict, where he would surely make better progress at smaller 
expense. Ad tertium, the failure of the boy to advance in his 
classes could not be laid to the mother or guardian, but must be 
charged against the appdlant, who had taken the boy away from 
his studies for the university after two months, kept him at home 
three months, and «!pnt him to another institution of learning at 
the end of June; naturally enough he lost a school year. 

The Court of Appeals demanded a more explicit report, which 
the Magistracy filed on February 88, taking advantage of the 
opportunity to review the proceedings had before the Land- 
rechf from the beginning, and to make severe strictures on the 
conduft of Beethoven in filing an exhibit iF) with his petition in 
support of widch no evidence was offered, though because of it 
the Landreekt was asked to exdude the mothw from the guardian- 
ship which bdouged to her under the law. Again we quote: 

This exclusion can have nothing for its foundation except the 
misdemeanor of wiiich the mother was guilty in 1811, for all the reiA 
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conUuned in appeUant's exhibit F is improvvn chatter to which the Land' 

rerhl could give no consideration, but which gives speaking proof of how 
^passionately and inimiAiLlly the appellant has always acted, and still 
acts, towards the mother, how IHtle he recks of tearing open wounda that 
were healed, since after having endured punishment she stood re- 
habilitated; and yet he reproaches her with a transgression for which she 
had atoned years before, which had been pardoned by the injured hus- 
band himself who petitioned for leniency in her sentence and who had 
declared her capable and fit for the guardianship of his son in his last 
win and testament, Greeting that the son be not taken away from his 
mother. Regardless of this the appellant last year, certainly not in the 
interest of the boy's welfare, inasmuch as we have excellent educational 
institutions here, bnt only to pain the mother, to tear the heart out of 
her bosom, attempted to send him out of the country to Landshut. 
Fortunately the government authorities, acting on information de- 
rived from this court, frustrated the plan by refusing a passport. 

Let us try now to take a dispassionate view of the case as thus 
far presented in the pleadings and documents. Not only the taw 
<A nature but the laws of the land justified the mother in asserting 

her right io look after the ]:>hysical wp!!->>cin;? of her child and 
seekinc: to enforce it. Dr. Bach seems to have impressed that 
fact upon Beethoven, wherefore he declares his willingness in the 
bill of appeal to associate her with himadf in the guardiandiip to 
that extent. That the Magistrates displayed unusual, not to say 
unju lirial zeal in her behalf while dcfmrlinp thrir own r-ourse is 
indubitable; but we are in no position to jud^'r of the propriety of 
their course, which seems to have been in harmony with the ju- 
dtdal procedure of the place and period, least of all to condemn 
them, so long as it was permitted them so to do, for having made 
a stout resistance when their acts wer*» imympned in the appeal to 
the higher court. The "Exhibit F," filed in the proree<!ings before 
the Laiuircctii, has not been found and its couteut^ can only be 
guessed at from the allusions to it in the documents* Obviously 
it contained aspersions on the moral character of Idiidamevan 
Beethoven, and it may have been, nay, probably was, true that 
they were unsupported by evidence and therefore undeserving of 
consideration in a court either of law or equity. Perhaps they 
were not suscq»tible of legal proof. It has been thought that 
Beethoven felt some hesitancy in flaunting evidence of his sister- 
in infamy in the face of the world,* but he certainly showed no 

disposition to spare her in his letters, nor did he hesitate to accuse 

'Dr. Driters remarks on this point: "N'o cJoubt Bectbovpn had hoped to attain his 
endj by grnt-ral statemt-nta and thus spare himself the shame and humiliation which 
would nsve followed had he presented the tris' li i \ i :i in di.sRui.v. loiiehinx the lewdnes* 
and ahAmeleM life ot hi« own sister-in-law; and her legal advisers and the members of 
the HsgbeerM Cout koeir how to tim tUs (oct to tlieb own odTaBtace." 
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hep of unmentional)le things by innuendo. In a Conversation 
Book of this year (1820) he writes of her that she was "bom for 
intrigne, acoompliahed in deceit, mlstreM of all the arts of diasi- 
mulation." On the other hand, it is singular that the Magistrates 
in their final effort to justify their course have nothing to say about 
the present moral standing of the woman whose legal and natural 
rights they claimed to be upholding. Were they in ignorance of 
what we now know, namely, that her conduct had not only been 
reprehensible in 1811 (though condoned by her husband) but 
continued so after her husband's death? Schindler says that she 
gave birth to a child while the case was pending, and that is con- 
firmtfd by a statement of Nephew Karl's widow, ' that in her old 
age Madame van Beethoven lived in Baden with this illegitimate 
daughter, who was also a dnnolute woman. — ' 
But there are many anomalous things to the studious minf? in 
the proceedmgs which wc are reporting, which differ greatly from 
anything which could happen in a court of chancery or probate in 
Great Britain or America to-day. It is oertainly repugnant to our 
preaoit legal ctliics that having filed a petition to reverse the action 
of one court Beethoven should not only have written private 
letters to a judge of the court of review, pleading his case on per- 
sonal grounds, but that his counsel should have advised him to 
visit members of the higher court to present arguments m his 
behalf. But, no doubt, this was consistent with the customs of 
Austria a century ago; and it is whnt happened. Beethoven 
writes to Karl Winter, an AppelLationsraU and his lawyer tells 
him to engage him and one of his colleagues, Schmerling, in conver- 
aation on the subject. Perhaps Winter himself questioned the 
propriety of the proceeding, for in a Conversation Book somebody, 
who had evidently acted as messenger in the delivery of the letter, 
writes: **I gave it to Herr v. Winter; he kept me waiting and then 
said that he could give no answer, nor Involve himself in a cor- 
respondence." The letter in question was written on March 6. 
In it Beethoven says that he had prepared a memorial which he 
woulf! phice in his hands in « few days. From the outline given 
it is plam that the memorial contained a review of the case since 
thedeath of Beethoven's brother. It had been prepared, said Beet- 
hoven, ''believing that I owed it to myself to expose the falsity 
of the many slanders which have been uttered against me and to 
lay bare the intrigues of Madame van Beethoven against me to the 
injury of her own child, as also to place in its proper light the con- 
duct of the Magistrates' Court." He diaiges that the Magistrates 

>M ftde to Tbtrer. 
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h id -ummoncKl the widow and her son to a hearing without his 
knowledge and, as his nephew had told him, he had been urged and 
led on by his mother to make false accusations against him. He 
had also forwarded a document which proved the wavering and 
pa rtisan conduct of the Magistrates. He repeats the charge about 
his nephew's failure to advance in his studies and adds that the 
l>()V had had a hemorrhage which, had he not been on hand, mieht 
almost have cost him his life. These things were not attributable 
to llerr Tuscher tor the reason that the Magistrates had given him 
too little support and he could not proceed with sufficient energy — 
this the writer could do in his f .ipru-ity of uncle, guarrlian nnd de- 
frayer of expens<'s. He asks that if it becomes necessary he and his 
nephew be esammed, cites his expenditures to keep the boy two 
years tn an educatknial institutlmi, saying that he had recdved 
nothing from the widow in nearly fourteen months but would con- 
tinue to pay the cost nnsf^lfisbly in the future, and had set apart 
4.000 florins which was on deposit in bank and was to go to his 
nephew on his death. Moreover, he had expectations from his 
relations with the Ardibishop of Ohn11ts» etc 

The case was pr^ared shrewdly, carefully and most discreetly 
by Dr. Bach, who seems to have exerted an admirable influence on 
Beethoven at this crisis. The nature of his advice may be learned 
from the commimicatiou of Bernard iu one of the recorded con- 
versations. Bernard it writing, and evidently giving the result of 
a consultation with Dr. Bach. The Court of Appeals would ask 
another report from the Magistrates and on its receipt would ad- 
judge the case. Nussbdck, who Dr. Bach said was willing, should 
voluntarily retire from the guardianship. Beethoven was asked 
as to the appointment of Tuscfaer; had he res^pied permanently or 
only temporarily in favor of Tuscher, the better to accomplish the 
nephew's removal from his mother? Tn what manner had Tuscher 
abdicated,and had the Magistracy informed Beethoven of the fact? 
It was necessary, said the adviser, to proceed with moderation in 
all tilings so as to avoid the appearance of malice, and the moth^ 
should not be assailed if it was at all avoidable, stress being laid 
only on the fact that as a woman she ought not to have the <Iirec- 
tion of the education of a boy of Karl's age, not having the requisite 
fitness. It would also be necessary for him, in case he were asked, 
to state his readiness to defray the cost of the boy's education in 
the future and this, if the worst came to the worsts might be fol- 
lowed by a threat to withdraw wholly from his care. Reproaches 
might be made against him concerning the period when he had the 
boy with him, the priests having taken to meddling in the matter. 
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and it would be wdl in the futute not to take the boy to public 
eating-houses where he would be observed and icandal fomented. 

Barh seems to have advised Beethoven to visit two of the 
judges, Winter and Schmerling, and himself had an interview with 
the boy, who told his uacle what the advocate had questioned him 
about. For the nonce Karl was <»i his good behavior. BlOch- 
linger reported favorably on his studies to Bernard, and in a Con- 
versation Book the boy apologized to his uncle for some statements 
derogatory to him whieh he had made to the Magistrates. "She 
promised me so many things/' he said, "that I could not resist her; 
I am sorry that I was so wnk at the time and b^ your forgiveness; 
I will not again permit myself to be led astray. I did not know 
what results might follow when I told the Magistrates -^hat I did; 
but if there is another examination I will retract all the faliseboods 
I uttered / ' The magisterial commission which followed on Mardi 
89, had plainly been hdd at the mstance of the Appellate Court. 
Beethoven was solemnly admonished, and in answer to questions 
declared: (1) that he still demanded the guardianship of his 
nephew uiider the will and would not relinquish his claim; (2) that 
he requested the appK>intment of Councillor Peters as associate 
gnardian; (S) that be demanded that Madame van Beethoven be 
exdnded from the guardianship as she had been by the Landr^ht^ 
and (4) he reiterated his readiness to provide financially for the 
care of his ward; he would accept an associate guardian, but not a 
sole guardian, as he was convinced that no guardian would care 
for his nephew as weU as he. la insisting on a renewed dechiration 
on these points it is likely that the Court of Appeals had some hope 
that Beethoven might voluntarily renounce or modify his claims 
or the Magistrates recede from their attitude. Neither contingency 
occurred, however, and on April 8 the reviewing court issued its 
decree in Beethoven's favor, he and Peters being appointed joint 
guardians (gemtinschc^tliche Vormiinde), the mother and Nuss- 
bttck being deposed. The widow now played her last card: — she 
appealed to the Emperor, who upheld the Court of Appeals. There 
was nothing for the Magistracy to do except to notify the result of 
the appeals to Beethoven, S^Udame van Beethoven, Peten and. 
Nussbock. This was done on July 24. 

Beethoven had won at last. But at what a cost to himself, 
his art, the world! What time, what labor, what energy had he 
not talten away from his artistic creations! What had he not 
npended in the way of peace of mind, of friendship, of physical 
comfort, of wear of brain and nerve-force, for the privilege of keep- 
ing the boy to himself, of watching unmolested over his physiod 
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welfare and directing his intellectual and moral training un- 
hindered I Siirdy such aacrifices, inspired, as we know they were» 
by a transcendent sense of duty and profoundest love, merited the 
rich reward of which he had dreamed — the devotion of one who 
ought to have been all that a son could be, the happiness of seeing 
the object of his love grow into a brilliant man and a useful citizen. 
Was it vouchsafed hbn? Let us not in the midst of his present 
happiness look too far into the future. Now his joy is unbounded. 
He breaks into a jubilation when, in conveying the news to Pinte- 
rics — that Pinterics who had sung the bass in "Ta, ta, ta,** in honor 
of Miilzel: "Dr. Bach was my representative in this affair and this 
Brook (Bach) was joined by the sea, lightning, thunder, a tem- 
pest, and the magisterial brigantine suffered complete shipwreck!" 
Schindler says that "his happiness over the triumph which he had 
won over wickedness and trickery, but also because of the sup- 
posed salvation from physical danger of his talented nephew, was 
so great that he woriseid but Kttle or not at all all summer — ^though 
this was perhaps more apparent than real, the sketchbooks dis- 
closing from now on only empty pages.** A wise qualification, for 
though the sketch! ooks mny have been empty, there is evidence 
enough elsewhere oi iiard work. Yet the Mass was not finished, 
and lor this unfortunate drcumstanoe the guardianship trial 
was no doubt largdy to blame. To this subject we shall return 
presently. 

Of Peters, who was appointed joint guardian with Beethoven 
^f the nephew, little is known beyond what we learn from Beet- 
hoven and Peters's contributions to the Convcrsatmn Books. 

He was a tutor in the house of Prince Lobkowitz and had been on 
terms of frlendshi|) with Beethoven since 1816; his aj^pointmcnt 
by the court is a confirmation of Beethoven's tribute to him as a 
man of intellectual parts and of good moral character. His wife 
had a good voice and was a great admirer of Beethoven, who pre- 
sented her with a copy of the song cycle "An die feme Geliebte." 
A letter, once in the possession of John Ella in London, which may 
be of earlirr date than 18^1, to which year it is, however, most 
naturally assigned in view of the allusion to the state burden" 
(the nephew), runs as follows: 

How are you? Are you well or ill? How is your wife? Permit 
me to smg som«thing for you : 

l U ^ ^ ,j| 

• iw w t fwU St. 
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How are ypur young princes? Will you be at home this afternoon 
at 5 o'dodc? Feriimps I'll ▼iut you together mth my Mata biird«i. 

Nephew Karl remained at BlOchlinger's institute and con- 
tinued to cause wony and anxiety to his uncle. Reports cono»n- 

ing his conduct and studies were variable from different persons 
and at different times. Blochlinc-er complained that he needed 
constant supervision : "Had we not always been strict with him, he 
would not be where he is now." A deric declares that he was at 
heart not a bad chQd but had been harmed by bad examples. 
"Karl has little feeling and in spite of the knowledge for which he 
is praised he has no reasoning powers," WTites an unidentified per- 
son in the Conversation Book, surely not to the satisfaction of the 
unde who was always setting forth his nephew's exceptional talent. 
In June somebody else (this time it may have beoi Oliva) feds 
constrained to write! **The boy lies every time he opens his mouth.*' 
The "terrible occurrence'* which had nlmost crushed Beethoven in 
December, 1818, repeats itself, fortunately without such dire 
results to the too sympathetic unde: In June, instead of oombg ^ 
to an oral examination, Karl ran away to his mother. Madame 
BlOchlinger had to take a coach and servant and bring him back to 
the school: and to pet him away from Madame van Beethoven, 
who was disposed to keep him in concealment, had to promise to 
see to it that he should not be punished for his naughtiness. Now 
BkSddinger, who si^s that the presence of Madame van Beethoven 
"poisons the air,*' wants the woman excluded from his house and 
asks for a power of attorney to call in the help of the police every 
time that Karl shall go to his mother, whom he calls a "notorious 
strumpet," of whose presence in his house he must needs be 
adiamed. All this was told to Beethoven by Bernard, who had 
learned it from Blijchlinger. Beethoven went for advice to Bach, 
who told his client that it wa*? imyiracticablc to ^ot a judicial 
writ against the mother enjoining her from meeting her son, and 
impossible to prevent secret meetings and secret correspondence. 
The practical solution of the problem was to have Bl5ch]iager 
refuse to admit the woman to his institute and compel her to see 
Karl at his uncle's home. This would serve the purpose to some 
extent, as the mother did not like to meet her brother-in-law. 

The enthronisatkm of Beethoven's imperial pupil as Ardi- • 
bishop of Olmttts took place on March £0. The Mass whidi was 
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to have been the composer's tribute was still unfinislied. The 
reader knows why, or at least has been provided with an oppor- 
tunity to form an opinion as to the Nason. It may have been for 
the purpose of offering an explanation to the new dignitary of the 
church, that Beethoven sought an audience as he states tn a Irttpf 
of April 3. The Archducal Archbishop had gone to Olu ut/ and 
Beethoven wants to know his plans for the immediate future. 
He had heard that H. I. H. was to return to Vienna in May, but 
also that he intended to be absent for a year and a half. If ao, 
Beethoven deplores that he has made plans for himself which are 
unwise. He begs H. I. H. not to give credence to the false re- 
ports concerning himself (Beethoven) which might reach his earsi: 
*H Y. I. H. calls me one of your most treasured objects, I can 
honestly say that Y. I. H. is to me one of the most treasured ob- 
jects in the universe. Although I am no courtier, I belifM-r thnt 
Y. I. H. has learned to know me well enough to know that no coid 
interest, but a sincere affection, has always attached me to your- 
sdf and inspved me; and I might wdl siqr that Blondd was found 
long ago, and if no Ridiard u to be found In the world for me, God 
will be my RiVhard." He ha"* evKlently concerned himself about 
the music at the court in Olmiitz: *'lt appears to me that my idea 
to maintain a quartet will certainly be the best thing to do. If 
there are already productions mi « laige scale in Olmflts, something 
admirable might arise in Mmvia through a quartet." He advises 
his pupil, in case it is his purpose to rehim in May, to keep his 
compositions till then so as to play them tirst to him; but if his 
stay is to be longer, he will receive the compositions with the great- 
est pleasure and seek to guide H. I. H. "to the h^fhest peaks 
of Parnassus.** 

A reference to himself as one who was at court yet not & 
courtier had been made by Beethoven in an earlier letter. This 
play on words seems to have been much in his head about this 
time and it Is small wonder that when an opportunity offered for 
the employment of the pun in a canon it should have been em- 
braced; in fact, I't looks as if possibly he had strainefi for the oc- 
casion, unless it should appear from evidence yet to be found that 
"One who was named Hoffmann," in Beethoven's words, was, as 
was long bdieved, the redoubtable E. T. A. Hoffmann, who had 
surely deserved the tribute contained in a canon which Beethoven 
wrote at this time. In the ronversntion Book used in March, 1820, 
a strange hand writes: "In the Fhantasw-Stiicke by Hoffmann, you 
are often spoken of. Hoffmann was musical director in Bamberg; 
he is now Government Councillor. Operas of his compoHtion are 
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performed in Berlin." Beethoven remarks, in \\Titing: "llofmann 
du hint keia Uofmann.** lAter iu a conversation held at table* 
these words occur twice: "BUSfmAnn sei ja keiii Hsfmttim — 
nein -i- -i- kh. heisse H^mfinn und bin kcin Hofm.^nn." 
These words are preceded by a measure of music, the bcp-inning 
of the canon in question. Did Beethoven thus honor the fantastic 
poet, musician, novelist, essayist, singer, sceuc-puinter and thea- 
trical manager who had shown such keen critical appreciation of 
hii qnnphonie.s? It was k»ng a pleasure to believe so and natural, 
too, until Nottebohm came with his iconoclastic evidence to the 
contrary. On March 23 Beethoven had written a letter to Hoff- 
mann, expressing his gratification at having won the good opinion 
of a man gifted with such excellent attributes as Hoffmann pos- 
sessed. Had he written the canon at this time be would siuely 
have enclosed it in this letter and then, since it was preserved 
among Hoffmann's papers, it would have been found and given to 
the world with the letter. But Beethoven kept the canon in his 
mind or had a copy of it, and printed it in 1895, when B. Schott'a 
Sons in Mayence asked him for a contribution to their musical 
journal "Cficilia," which had been founded a year Ix fore. Now 
comes Nottebohm with bis ( ^ idonce in the case. A man named 
Gross was once the owner of the autograph and his son told Notte- 
bohm that it had been written in the Matschakcr Hof , a tav^oni at 
whidi Beethoven was dining at the time, and refored to a church 
musician named Vincenz HoflFmann, as the informant remembered 
the name. Nottebohm looked through the oflBcial lists of mu- 
sicians in Vienna in the first decades of the century ; he did not find 
a Vincenz, but did find a Joachim Hoffmann who might have been 
an acquaintance of Beethoven's; and SO he set him down as the 
recipient of the composer's tribute. ' 

In the summer of 1820, Beethoven went to M5dUng again, * 
but he did not take the lodgings in the Harfner house for the very 
sufficient reason that the proprietor had sanred notice on him in 
1819, that he could not have it longer on account of the noisy 
disturbance? which had taken place there. He took a house in- 
stead in the Babenbergerstrasse and paid twelve florms extra 
for the use of a balcony which commanded a view which was es- 
sential to his happiness. Hb takes the baths and receives a 

'Here* m id Kveral other cases, in which opinions only and not definitely ascer- 
tuned fact* are concerned, the present Editor is inclined to attach as much importance 
to Thayer's judgment as to that of his critics and revisers. Thaver's working copy 
of his "ChroDologisches VerseichDisa." which contains annotations of a much later date 
thin Nottebohm a publicfttkNi is tlie "ThematucbM Ven^hniM" which ho edited for 
Bnitkopf and flSitel. pays bo uttaatioa to NoUebohm's coaclnsiorB. 
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visit from his nephew, who probably stays with him during his 
school vacation; at any rate, the boy docs not return to Vienna 
until October 5, on whidi day the Giannataaos, Tnaking an ex- 
cuirsion to McJdling, meet him with Karl driving to town. There 
is at this time considerable talk in the Conversation Book of pub- 
lishing a comyilcte edition of Beethoven's works. Bernard, pro- 
bably, tells him that Steiner is ah-ead y couutmg on it and Schindler, 
who is enthusiastic over the project, gives it as his opinion that 
arrangements must be made with a Vienna publisher so as to 
avoid voluminous correspondence. Somebody remarks: "Eck- 
stein will so arrange it that you will always get ail the profits and 
will also publish your future works as your property. He thinks 
that every fourtii or fifth piece should be a new one." The plan 
appealed strongly to Beethoven, but nothing came of it at the time, 
though we shall hear of it later. Tt wns the cJisciissinn of it, prob- 
ably, by his friends which brought out a letter from Beethoven 
to Haslinger, "best of Adjutants," asking him to decide a bet. 
Beethoven had wagered 10 florins that it was not true that the 
Steiners had been obliged to pay Artaria 2000 florins damages for 
having published Moiuut's works* which were reprinted untver* 
sally. 

Towards the end of October, Beethoven returned to Vienna 
and took lodgings at No. S44 Hauptstrasse in the Landstrass^ 
"the large house of the Augustinians" beside the church. There 
he was visited by Dr. W. Chr. ATiillor of Bremen, a philologist and 
musical amateur who had long admired Beethoven and, with the 
help of his "Family Concerts," established in 178i2, had created 
such a cult for Beetiioven's music as existed in no aty in Germany 
in the second di ( ade of the nineteenth century — according to 
Schindler. Mtiller's daughter Elise played the sonatas exception- 
ally well and was largely instrumental with her father in creating 
this cult. MiiUer was making un Italian tour, visited Vienna in 
October and November and published an account of his meetings 
with Beethoven in the "AUg. Musik« Zeit." in 1887. In this he 
tells of Beethoven's freedom of speech at public catincf-houses, 
where he would criticize the Austrian government, the morals of 
the aristocracy, the police, etc., without stint. The police paid 
no attention to his uttoances, either because th^ looked upon 
him as a harmlera fantastic or had an overwhelming reject for 
his artistic genius. "Hence," says Dr. Muller, "his opinion that 
nowhere w^as speech freer than in Vienna; but his ideal of a polit- 
ical constitution was the English one." It was through Dr. 
Mtiller that we know somewhat of Beethoven's views on the 
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subject of analytical programmes. Among the xealous promoters 

of the Beethoven cult in Bremen, was a young poet named Dr. 
Karl Iken, fMlitor of the "Bremer Zeitung," who, ins?pired by the 
Familien-Concerte^ conceived the idea of helping the public to an 
understanding of Beethoven's music by writing programmatic 
expositions of the aymplionies for peruuial before the concerts. 
Some of his lucubrations were sent to Beethoven by Dr. Mliller» 
and aroused the composer's ire. Schindler found four of these 
"programmes" among Beethoven's papers, and he gave the world 
a specimen. In the Seventh Symphony, Dr. Iken professed to 
see a pditical revolution. 

The sign of revolt is given; there is a rushing and running about 

of the multitude; an innocent man, or party, is surrounded, overpowered 
after a struggle and haled before a legal tribunal. Innocency weeps; the 
judge pronounces a harsh sentence; mnpathetic voioes mingle in la- ^ 
ments and donuncialions — they are those of widows and orphans; in \ 
the second part of the first movement the parties have become equal in 
numbers and the magistrates are now scarcely able to quiet the wild 
tumult. The uprising \^ suppressed, but the people are not quieted; 
hope smiles cheeringiy and suddenly the voice or the people pronounces 
the decision in harmonious agreement. . . . But now, in the last move* 
ment, the classes and the masses mix in a variegated picture of xmrr- 
strained revelry. The quaUty still speak aloofly in the wind-instruments. 
— <trange baoehantic madness in related chords — pau^s, now here, now 
there — now on a sunny hill, anon on flowery meadow where in merry May 
ail the jubilating children of nature vie with each other with joyful 
voioes— €oat past <he fancy. 

It ii soarody to be wondered at that such balderdash dis- 
gusted and even enraged Beethoven. In the fall of 1819, he dic- 
tated a letter to Mtlller — it has, unfortunately been lost — in which 
he protested energetically against such interpretations of his music. 
He pointed out, says Sdiindler, who wrote the letter for him» the 
mors to which such writings would inevitably give rise. If 
expositions w^e necessary, they should be confined to charac- 
terization of the composition in general terms, which could easily 
and correctly be done by any educated musician. 

Beethov«Di*8 complaints concerning hhi financial condition 
were chronic and did not cease even in periods where extra- 
ordinary receipts make them difficult to understand. That the 
lamentations in his letters during the two years which we have in 
review were well-founded, however, is no doubt true. With so 
engrossing a work as the "Missa sol^nnis*' on hand there oould not 
have been much time for such potboilers as he mentions and the 
other sources of revenue were not many. From the records which 
are at hand» we know something about a few of his monetary 
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tnuimctioiiB. On October M, 1880, he oolleeted 800 florins on 

account, apparently, from Artaria and Co., through his old friend 
Oliva. Shortly after his return to Vienna from the country, he 
asks the same firm, from which iie had borrowed 750 florins, • for a 
further loan of 150 to save him^lf the necessity of selliug one of 
his bank shares. These shares, ft will be mnembeied in partial 
CKtennatioai or at least explanation of some of his actions whidi 
arc scarcely compatible with his protestations of his unswerving 
honesty in business transactions, had been set apart by him as 
his nephew's legacy and he clung to them as to a sacred pledge. 
He promises to repay Artaria in three months and meanwhile to 
send him a composition in one, two or more movements, with- 
out honorarium. An incident which shows him in an unamiable 
light is connected with his financial relations with the publisher 
Steiner. On December 29, 1820, Steiner wrote him a letter which 
did not see the public eye until published in the ''Neue Fkde 
IVesse** newspaper of Vienna on August 17, 1900. Steiner had 
sent Beethoven a dun, or at least a statement of acooDnt. and 
Beethoven had, evidently, been both rude and unreasonable in 
his reply. We quote from Steiner: 

I cannot rest content with your remarks concemiag the account 
sent you; for the cash mmiey loaned you I have charged you only 6% 
interest, wJiilc for the money which you deposited with me I paifl you 
8% promptly in advance and also repaid the capital promptly. What is 
sauoe for the goose is sauce for the gander (IFot afro dem Einen redd id, 
mm* dem Andem biUig «etn). I am not in a position to lend monf^y 
without interest. As a friend I came to your help in need, I trusted 
90iir word of honor and believe that I have not been importunate, nor 
have I plagued you in any way; wh< refore I must solemnly protest against 
your upbraidings. If you recall that my loan to you was made in part 
5 years ago, jrou will youiadf confess that I am not an urgent creditor. 
I would spare you even now and wait patiently if I were not on my honor 
in need of cash for my business. If I were less convinced that you are 
reaUy in a position to give me relief and able to keep your toord of honor 
I would, difficult as it would be for me, right glarlly remain patient a 
while longer; but when I remember that I myself returned to you 
4,000 florins, conventional coin, or 1(^000 florins, Vienna Standard, as 

capital 17 months ago and at your request did not drdnrt thp amount 
due me, it is doubly painful to me now to be embarrassed because of my 
good will and my trust in your word of honor. Every man knows best 
where the shoe pinches and I am in this case; wherofon- T i oiijuro you 
again not to leave me in the lurch and to find means to liquidate my 
aeeount as soon as possible. 

As for the rest I beg you to accept from me the compliments of the 
season together with the request that you continue to give me your 

tlm 111! Iilliii Is Ibw TTsHsrHtr IWiiMllniit Toll II. ITS 
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favor and friVntTs^iip. It will rejoice me if you keep your word and honor 
me soon with a visit; it rejoices me more that you have happily with- 
stood your illness and are «gxun restored to health. God preserve yoa 
lon^ in hralth. contentment and enjoyment* this is the wish of your 

wholly devoted 

S. A. Sleiner. 

The letter contains pencil memoranda by Beethoven. He 
has evidently added together the various sums which he owes 
Steiner and they amount to 2420 florins W. W. He remarks that 
ISOO florins was reodved "probably'' in 1816 or 1817; 750 florina 
''perhaps" in 1819; 800 florins "are debts %\hidi I assumed for 
Madame van Beethoven and can be chargeable for only a few years ; 
the 70 florins may have been for myself in 1819. Payment may 
be made of 1200 florins a year in semi-annual payments." A 
further memorandum on the cover notes Stduer's wfllmgness to 
accept payments on April 15 and October 15» 1821. The settle- 
ments seem to have been made, On April 1, IB?!, Beethoven 
collected 600 florins from the estate of Kinsky, being one-half of 
the annnity for the year September 1820 to September 1821. 
He aba persuaded friend Franz Brentano to advance him 
money on the amount for which he sold the "Missa Solenmis" to 
Simrock in Bonn, though he did not give him the Mass for publi- 
cation in the end. But this is a matter which can be better dis- 
cussed in connection with tlie inddents in the histoiy of the com- 
positions which fall within the present period. 

The beginning of the year 18?1 found him still at his home in 
the suburb I.andstrasse, and, it would seem, working as hard as 
his health permitted. When he went to the country for the 
summer he went to Untcrdflbling and thence^ after September, 
to Baden to take a cure prescribed by his physician* I>r. Stauden- 
heimer. In Baden he lived in the Rathshausgasse. He had 
suffered from rheumatism during the preceding winter and now 
became a victim ofjaundice, for which, no doubt, he was sent to 
Baden, though he fiad gotten rid of the disease to some extent at 
least by the end of August. The cure prescribed by Stauden- 
heimer was more severe than he could endure and, as he writes to 
Franz Brentano on No\ einl ier 12, 1821, he had to "flee to Vienna," 
where he was more comfortable. The attack of jaundice may 
have been an avmU-amner of the disease of the Kver whidi brought 
him to the grave six years later. He expresses a fear in a letter to 
the Archduke fJuly IS, IR'Sl) that it mipht prevent him for a 
long time from waiting upon his pupil. There is the usual mone- 
tary complaint in the letter, which concludes with: "God who 
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knows my heart and how sAcredly I fulfill all the duties com* 
manded by humanity, God and nature will aomeiday free me from 
this affliction." 

In 1830 the voice <jf an old English admirer reaches him with 
a request which mu^t have seemed strange to him. William 
Gardiner, as has been told m the diapto* in ^e first volume of this 
work devoted to the roiii[)ositions of the Bonn period* was one of 
the first prf>cl!u'mers of Beethoven's evangel in En^^'lanr!. Ho had 
now compiled and composed a sort of 'pastiecio, an oratorio en- 
titled "Judah," piecing the work out with original compositions 
where he had faikd to find music written by others which he eonld 
use. In his book "Music and Fnends** (III, 377) he relates that 
he had hoped to get an original composition for "Judah** in the 
shape of an appropriate overture, and to tiiis vnd had writtt ii a 
letter to Beethoven and forwarded it to Vienna through Baron 
Neumann of the Austrian Embassy, who, on receiving it, had re- 
marked that it was doubtful if an answer would be received, as 
Beethoven held no communication with the world. Gardiner's 
letter was as follows: 

To Lotus van Beethoven. 

Dear Sir: 

At the house of Lady Bowater in Leicestershire in 1798, I met 
with your Trio in £-flat (for Violin, Viola and Bass). Its originality 
and bisauty gave me inexpressible delight; indeed it was a new sense to 
me. Ever since I have anxiously endeavoured to procure your composi- 
tions as much so as the war could permit. Allow me to present to you 
the first volume of my "Sacred Melodies" which contain your divine 
Ada^'ios appropriated to the British church. I am now engaged upon 
a work entitled "The Oratorio of Judah" giving a history of that pecu- 
liar people from the Jewish scriptures. The object of this letter is to 
express a hope that I may induce you to compose an Overture for this 
work upon which you can bring all the force of your .sublime imagination 
(if it please you) in the key of D minor. For this service my friend Mr. 
dementi will accept your draft upon him for one hundred gntneas. 

I Iiave the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant 

William Gardiner. 

There Is no date, but as "Judah" was criticised in "The 

Musical Review" in 1821, it is presumable that the letter was 
written in 1820. Gardiner deplores the fact that he received no 
reply from Beethoven, although the Empress had thanked him 
for a copy of the "Sacred Melodies" which he had sent to her. 
Evidently he did not realise that Beethoven was not the man to 
feel complimented by havng bis "divine Adagios*' turned into 
hymn-tunes. An occurrence which may have cost Beethoven a 
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pang was the loss ol his faithful helper Oliva, who took his passport 
in December, 1820, and went to St. Peten^iii^, where he settled 

as a teacher of languages. 

Another of the portraits of Beethoven which have been made 
familiar by r^roductions was painted in 18S0, though begun in 
1819. Joseph Stieler, who enjoyed wide reputation as a portrait 
painter, had come to Vienna from Munich to paint tVie portrait ( f 
Emperor Franz in the latter year. He remained till some tmie in 
1820 and made the acquaintance of Beethoven through a letter of 
introductbn inobably given to him by Brentano. Beethov«i 
took a liking to him and gave him some sittings — ^three, according 
to the testimony of the painter hitnsHf, thus disproving Schindler's 
statement that "sitting after sitting was granted and never a 
complaint uttered." On the contrary, the Conversation Book 
prewnts the artist as pleading for a little more time; and because 
Beethoven refused to sit longer, Stieler had to exercise his imagina- 
tion or memory in painting the hands. In fact, the painting 
never received the finishing touches but remained, as those who 
have seen it testify, "sketchy." In March Stieler writes in the 
Conversation Book: '*Have you written to Fhuikfort that I have 
begun your portrait? — You must determine the destination of the 
picture. I say that 1 am painting it for myself." In April 
Stieler asks the question: "In what key is your mass? I want to 
write on the sheet: (Mass in — )" Beethoven writes the answer: 
"if usa iolenmU in D" and Stieler: "After it has been exhibited 
I shall send it to Brentano-^I thank you thousands and thousands 
of times for so much patience." Beethoven's friends refer fre- 
quently to the picture in their written conversations with Beetho- 
ven. One says: "That you have been painted en face is the result 
of more extended study of your physiognonqr. This view shows 
3rour spirit much better than a profile.*' ScUndlor writes that he 
prefers the portrait by Schimon : "There is more character in it — 
all agree on that — You were very well two years ago; now you are 
dways ailing." J. Czemy writes: **We were just talking about 
your portrait. Oliva thinks yon are well hit off." The artist 
visits Beethoven again at MOdling in July and writes: "Before the 
exhibition I shall paint your portrait apain, but full life-size. 
Your head makes an excellent eflfect full face, and it was so ap- 
propriate because Haydn was on one side and Mozart on the 
other.'* St^er dated the canvass "1819/' but this can cmly refer 
to the time when it was begun. It remained for a while in the 
possession of the family of the painter, then passed through several 
hands by purchase until it reached those of Countess Sauerma 
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in Berlin, in whole poMCasion it was when Frimmel and Kfelitcher 

inspected it for purposes of description. Schindler says it re- 
produces Beethoven's characteristic expression faithfully and that 
it met with approval, though fault was found with the pose. 
Beethoven's oontemporaries were not used to see him with his head 
bowed down as Stider represents him; on the contrary, he carried 
his head high even when suffering physical pain. A lithographic 
reproduction of the portrait was Eiaide by Fr. JDUick and published 
by Artaria in 1826. 

In April, 1860, the author^ had a oonvcfsation with Horsalka 
in which the latter spoke very highly of Schindler and his dis- 
interested fidelity to Beethoven. Ilorzalka also said that in 1820 
or 1821, as near as he could recollect, the wife of a Major Baum- 
garten took boy boarders in a house then standing where the 
MusOcverein's hall now stands in Yioma. H« sister, Baroness 
Bom, lived with her. Fksa Baumgarten had a son who studied 
at Bl5chlinger's Institute, and Beethoven's nephew was amongst 
her boarders. One evening Horzalka called there and found only 
the Baroness Bom at home. Soon another caller came and stayed 
to tea. It was Beethoven. Among other topics, Mosart came 
<m the tapis and the Baroness asked Beethoven, in writing of 
course, which of Mozart's operas he thought most of. "Die 
Zauberfldte," said Beethoven and, suddenly clasping his hands 
and throwing up his eyes exclaimed, "Oh, Mozart!" As Horzalka 
had, as was the custom, always consideied "Don Giovanni*' the 
the greatest of Blosait's operas, this opinion by Beethoven made a 
very deep impression upon him. Beethoven invited the Tinrnness 
to come to his lodgings and have a look at his Broadwood piano- 
forte. 

In Professor HMd, who lived at Salsburg In the last 

years of his life and who engraved the Latronne portrait of Beet- 
hoven for Artaria, was appointed to n profi ssorship of drawing in 
Wiener Neustadt. A year or two afterward, as he said,- he was 
one evening with Eisner and other colleagues in the garden of the 
tavern "Zum Schleifen,'* a little way out of town. The Commis- 
sioner of Police was a member of the party. It was autumn and 
already dark when a constable came and said to the Commis- 
sioner: "Mr. Commissioner, we have arrested somebody who will 
give us no peace. He keeps on yciiing that he is Beethoven; but 
he's a ragamuffin, has no hist, an old coat, etc. — ^nothing by which 

»Thayer. 

■This anecdote ia reconkd in Tb«9«r't iMte^book M a Benonuidiiiii of • ooaiW- 
mtioD IhmI with Hafel on June S3. 1840. 
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lie can be identified/' {Herr dmmiasdry wir haben Jemand 

arretiri, wefcher rtn/t kein* Rtih giht. Er schreit immer da^s er 
Beethorrn .s-ei. Er ist abcr ein Lump, hat kn'n* Hnf, aJffr Fork, etc., 
kein Aujweis wer er wi, etc.) The Commissioner ordered that the 
man be kept tinder airest until morning, *^en we will examine 
him and learn who he is." Next morning the company was vesy 
anxious to know how the nfTnir turned out, and the Commivsionpr 
said that about 11 oVlock at night he was waked by a policeman 
with the informaliou that the prisoner would give them no peace 
and bad demanded that Heraog, Musical I>uector in Wiener 
Nenstadty be called to identify him. So the Commissioner got up, 
dressed, went ont and waked up Herzog, and in the middle of the 
night went with him to the watcbhoiise. Herzog, as soon as he 
cast eyes on the man exclaimed, "liiat is Beethoven!" He took 
him home with him* gave him hie best room, ete. day came 

the burgomaster, making all manner of apologies. As it proved, 
Beethoven had got up early in the morning, and, slipping on a 
miserable old coat and, without a hat, had gone ont to walk a 
Uttle. He got upon the towpath of the canal and kept on and onj 
seems to have lost his direction, for, mth notiiiiig to eat, he had 
continued on until he brought up at the canal4>asin at the Un> 
gerthor. Here, not knowing where he was, he was seen looking 
in at the windows of the houses, and as he looked so like a beggar 
the people had called a constable who arrested him. Upon his 
arrest the composer said, '*I am Beethoven." '*0f course, why 
not?" {Warum niclit gar?) said the policeman; "You're a tramp: 
Beethoven doesn't look so." {Ein Lump sind Sic; so sieht der Beet- 
hoven nicht aus.) Herzog gave him some decent clothes and the 
burgomaster sent him back to Baden, where he was then living, 
in the maguterial state-coach. This simple story is the foundatUm 
for the fine narrative related as a fact in Vienna that Beethoven 
had got into this scrape following troops from Vienna who had a 
sham battle near Wiener Neustadt, and taking notes for his 
**Weliiiig ton's Victory" — which whole story thus goes to the 
wail. 

A letter written from Baden on September 10, 1821, to Tobias 

Haslinger accompanying a canon' on the words "O Tobias domi- 
nns Haslinger, O, O!" deserves to be given here to show that 
Beethoven s high spirits could at times dominate him in spite of 
his general misery. ' 

*For the music the reader U referred to Series XXIU of tbe Coiqlcte BdiUon ol 
BB«tlM>v«i't vorkt pubUthfld by Ereitkopf Md Hftrtd. 
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Veiy best fellow! 

Yesterday, in the carriage on the way to Vienoa, 1 was overcome by 
sleep, naturally enough* since (because <n my early ntaag here) I had 
never slept well. While thus sliiniherin^ I dreamed that I had made a 
Ions journey — ^to no less distant a country thaa Syria, no less than India, 
back again, no less thaa Arabia, finally I reached Jerusalem; the Hdy 
City aroused in me thoughts of Holy Writ and small wonder that the 
man Tobias now occurred to me, and how natural that our little Tobias 
should enter my mind and the pertMagter^ and now during my dream 
journey the following canon came to me: "O Tobias (f!>mitius Haslinger, 
O, 0!" But scarcely awakened, away went the canon and nothing of it 
would come back to my memory. But when, next day, I waa on my 
way hither In the same conveyance (that of a poor Austrian musician) 
and continued the dream journey of the day before, now awake, behold, 
according to the laws of association of ideas, the aame canon occurred to 
me again; now fully awake T li 1 ] it fast, as erst Mendaus hdd Proteus, 
only allowing it to change itself into 3 voices. 

FarewiS. Pkesently T shall send you something on St^er to 
show yon that he has no stony (sfrinernci) heart. Farewell, very best 
of fellows, we ever wish that you will always belie your name of publisher 
( Verleger) and never become embarrassed (verlegen) but remain a publidber 
{Verlfijrr) never at a loss (verlegen) either in receiving or payine — Sing the 
epistles of St. Paul every day, go to pater Werner,* who will show you the 
little book by which you may go to heaven in a ji ffy . You see my absdety 
for your souPs salvation; and I renuun inth the greatest pleasure from 
everlasting to everlasting. 

Your most hiithf ul debtor 

Beethoven. 

And now as to the creative work of the two years. Para- 
mount attention must be given to the Alass in D, whioh, thoii^'h 
long in hand and destined for a function in whicli Beethoven and 
his Imperial Archepiscopal pupil were profoundly concerned, was 
yet incomplete when the time for that function arrived. Arch- 
duke Rudolph was installed as Archbishop of Olmtltz on March 80, 
18^0. Exactly what condition tlie !Mass was in at that time we 
have no means of knowing: it v. -r , however, in a .sufficient state 
of forwardness to enable Bcctiiovcn to begin negotiations for its 
publication. On March 18 he wrote to Simiodc: 

As^ re^rds the mass, I have pondered the matter caref idly and 
mi^t give it to you for the honorarium of 100 I^uis d'ors whidi you 
offered me, provided you agree to a few conditions which I shall propose 
and which I think, wul not be found burdensome by you. We have gone 
through the plan for puhlieation here and believe that with a few modifi- 
cations it can be put into effect very soon, which is very necessary; where* 
fore I shall make haste to unform you of the necessary changes soon. 

*Tlie dramatic poet Zarharia« Werner, who bad become a convert to Romao 
(^'athoUdsm and, now an ordained pTuM, was preaebiag to great crowds of Vieoncae. 
The pvm on the German word Vtrkgtr aod mriefen mn untruilatable. 
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This would seem to indicate that the work had been practi- 
cally completed, and that this view obtained amongst Beethoven's 
friends we know from the evidence of the Conversation Books. 
In the Bummor at MtfdUng he waa f requoitly asked if it waa finished 
and when it would be porformed. Some hurrie<l skttclios be- 
longing to the Credo arc found amongst the rrmnrks of his friends, 
and also sketches for the Agnus Dei. Schindler asks him in 
August: "Is the Benedicius written out in score? Are those 
dcetdhes for the Afnwf** Rudolph had oonunimicated to him 
his intention to spend a part of the sununer in MOdling. Beetho- 
ven writrs to bim on Ann-iist S .'iiid Septembers, making apolnr^us 
for apparent neglect in not waiting upon him (he had no carnage 
the first time» was in ill-health the second), but says not a word 
about the mass. Some of the remarks In the Conversation Book 
are vague as to the composition referred to, but many are plain 
enough to show that Beethoven had informed bis friends and ad- 
visers of the negotiations with Simrock. Sur])risc is expressed at 
Simrock's delay. Beethoven is advised to write to him and also 
to Brentano in Frankfort, who had been authoriied to collect the 
honorarium. In April somebody writes: "Have you written to 
Simrock that he must not publish the mass at once, as you want 
first to send it or hand it to the Archduke?" Again: "If you send 
the Recepisse of the stage-coach he will certainly send you the 
money ai onee" And later: **It would be quidcer to give the music 
to the stage-coach and send Brentano the rec^t — at the same time 
inforininr,' Simrock that Brentano had been assured of its despatch; 
then Brentano can send you the money at once without waiting to 
receive the music." In April again : "But he has not yet replied to 
your last offer of the mass? I mean Simrock — 800 duoits could 
help you out greatly — Because of your circumstances. You must 
not delay writing to Simrock or Brentano. Brentano can send 
you the money at once — or at least very soon.'* "I am surj)rised 
that biinrock has not answered yet." Meanwhile Simrock 
answers. **Leave Simrock's letter with me," says the mentor, 
**I'I1 answer it and give you the letter this afternoon — ^if you arc 
satisfied with it yon will sign it and I will post it to-morrow. There 
must lie no delay." "He says the mass can be used only by Catho- 
lics, which is not true." "He is paymg too little rather than too 
much with 200 ducats." 

It is obvious that some difficulty had arisen between Beet- 
hoven and Simrock. What that difficulty was is explain e* J in a 
letter from Simrock to Brentano dated November H, bS'-iO. It 
was a misunderstanding concerning the price of the "new grand 
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musical mass" which the composer wished to sell for 100 Louis 
d'or*?. The publisher had agreed to the price, understanding 
Louis d'ors to mean what the term meant in Bonn, Leipsic and 
thioughout Cremumy, namely, the equivaknt Friedrichs d*on, 
piitoles. In order to avoid unpleasantness after the reception of 
the mass he had explained this clearly to Beethoven and in a letter, 
dated September 23, had repeated that by Louis d'ors he meant 
Friedrichs d'ors; he was not in a position to give more. He 
would hold the sum m readiness against the receipt of the mass, 
which Beethoven had promised to provide with German as well as 
Latin words. He was a1'?o under the impression that he had asl^:cd 
a speedy decision, as he did not want to keep his money tied up in 
Frankfort. Hearing nothing for four weeks he had quit counting 
on the mass and made other use of his inon^. Leanung, however, 
from Brentano's letter of November 8th that Beethoven had agreed 
to let him have the mass, he now finds himsftlf in the embarrassment 
of not having the gold Louis d'ors on hand, but as Brentano had 
said nothing on the subject he would in the meantime try to secure 
the ooin» unless Brentano were wQUng to take the equivalent in 
florins at the rate of 9.36. He asked to be informed of the ar- 
rival of the music so that he might instruct Heinrich Verhuv«i to 
receive it on paying the sum mentioned. 

Simrock waited four weeks before abandoning hope that Beet- 
hoven would send the mass; it was ten wedcs and more before 
Beethoven answered Simrock's letter. Then he sent his reply 
to Brentano enclosed in a letter dated November 9^. The letter 
has not been found, or at least not made public; but the letter to 
Brentano^ makes it plain that Beethoven had acceded to Sim- 
roek's offer ami agreed to take piatolee for Louis d'ors. He says: 

Your kindness permits me to hope that you will not refuse to have 

the enclosure sent to Simrock, inasmuch as in it my views are set forth 
concerning the whole matter. Nothing remains now except to take what 
he offers, nsmdy the 100 pistoles and as much more as you, an expert in 
the business, can get for me by the rate of exchange. I am con^nnced 
of your kind disposition in this regard. I am very hard-pressed just now, 
but such things are to be told last of all to a jniblUher; it is, thank God. 
not my fault, but my sacrifices for others, chiefly, too, for the weak 
Cardinal who led me into this morass and does not know how to help 
himself. As soonastbe translation is finished I shall trouble you again by 
sending you the mass, and T pray you give a little attention thai tO secur- 
ing what you can for me from the Jewish* publisher. 

>The letter u preMrred in the Beethoven Hoa«e at Bonn. It wm fint publitbed 
intbe"VoMbeh»Zdt«Bf"brDr.KaliMkeroaJdyf^lM». Sae X«liKlMi>8]Ndlocb 

II. 177. 

'Dr. Kalisoln-r rrfrrs tln' remark ftbout ihe "Jewish puljli^^ier" io Scblcsinper in 
BerUn; but this m*y be a mutake. in a later correspondence with Feters, who suggest* 
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TI1U8 matters stand with the Mass at the end of 1880, and 
thus they seem to have remained throughout the next year. 
Simrock always was to be but never was blest with the score. 
On July 18, 1821, Beethoven promises to put the work into the 
Archduke's hands ''while here" — ^i. e., at Unterd5bhng; he leaves 
the Masons for the dday to the imagination of his patron: "the 
details might prove anything but pleasant to Y. I. H." In 
November he thinks agwn of Sinurock and on the ISth writes to 
Brentano: 

The mass might have been sent befoie thiSt bat had to be careft^ 

looked through, for the publishers in other countries do not get along wefl 
with my manuscript, as 1 know from experience, and a copy for the en- 
graver must be examined note by note. Moreover, I cotud not come 
beoaii^e of illness, the more since despite everything I have been compelled 
to make a coii±»i<ierabie uumL^er of potboilers (as uufortunatciy 1 must 
call them). I think I am justified in making an attempt to gst Simfock 
to reckon the Louis d'or? at a hipher rate, inasmuch as several applica- 
tions have been made from other quarters, concerning which i shall write 
you soon. As for the rest, do not qu^tioo my honestgr; treqwotij I 
think of notliing eioqit that your kind advsnoe Bisgr soon be r^aid. 

It seems a fair inference from the concluding rsmmk, to- 
gether with the advice of his friend or frirads in the CSonveraation 

Book of the previous snmTner concerning a collection through 
Brentano as soon as the m&&& had been handed over to the stage- 
coach, that Beethoven had got an advance from Brentano on the 
money whidi was awaiting the arrival of the work in Franicfort. 
The following letter to Bcoitano strengthens the infcgranoe: 

Vienna, December SO, 1821. 

Ni^le man! 

I am awaiting another letter respecting the mass* which I shall send 
you to give yon sn insight into the whole affair. In any event the en- 
tire^honorarium will be paid to you whereupon you will please deduct the 
amount of my indebtedness to you, my gratitude to you will always be 
unbounded. I was so presumptuous as without asking to dedicate a 
cornpositiou of mine to your daughter Maxe, please accept the deed as a 
mark of my continual devotion to you and ^our entire family — do not 
minnterprrt Uie dedication as prompted by interest or as a recompense 
— this would pain me greatly. There are nobler motives to which such 
things may be ascribed if reasons must be found. The new year is about 
to enter, may it fulfil aU your wishes and daily ineiesse your happiness as 
the father m a family in your childrai. I emfataoe you ondially and 

ibe term, Schleunger U ihtia referred to; tnit t1»re is nothing to tndieste that when 

correspondence between Schlcsinger and Bct-thovi-n had s< an i ly h<>'iiii, Rrculnno waji 
caiied on to come to the rescue. Beethoven may mean a tiiag at ^jimrock for his action 

in tb« SMltw ol tlM Ms 4'Mt. 
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beg you to pieaent my compliments to your eaodlmt, only and ^oriom 
TooL 

Yours, etc. 

I have received Irom here aad elsewhere offers of 200 ducats in gold 
for the mass. I think I can get 100 florms W. W. more. On this point 
I am waiting for a letter which I will send you at once, the matter might 
then be presented to Simrock, who will certainly not expect me to so 
much. Till then please be patient and do not think that you have acted 
magnanimously towards an unworthy man. 

Brentano informed Siuirock of the situation; but the subject 
is now carried over into the next year and must be left for the 
nonce^ while we take up the history of some other oompositions. 
The last three pianoforte sonatas. Op. 109, 110 and 111, belong to 
this period. Also the Bafjatelles Op. 119, Nos. 7 to 11 inclusive. 
Their story is known. IViedrich Starcke, Chapelmaster of an 
Austrian regiment of infantry, had undertaken the publication of a 
pianoforte method which he called the "Wiener Pianoforteschu W 
Part ITT of the work, which appeared early in 1821, contained these 
five Bagatelles under the title "Trifles" {Kleinigkeiien). Above 
them Starcke printed: "A contribution from the great composer 
to the publisher.*' They must have been asked for in 1820. 
Somewhere about February of that year an unidoatified hand 
writes in the Conversation Book: "Starcke wants a little music- 
piece by yon for the second part of hi?' Klarierschnle, for which he 
has contributions from the leading composers besides short notices. 
. . . We must give him something. Notwithatanding his great 
dttefts in music and literature he is extremely modest, industrious 
and humble. . . . He understands the art of compiling well. There 
are now weaklings everywhere e\'en anion;? the strong." To 
this appeal Beethoven yielded. He wrote the five Bagatelles, 
sketches for whick are found amongst some for the Sonata in £ 
major (Op. 109) and the Benedictus of the mass. No. 6 is also 
sketched among .studies for the Credo. No doulit these little 
pieces were some of the ''potboilers" (Brodarbctt) referred to in 
the letter to Brentano; also some ioiksong arrangements; and it 
may even be* that Beethoven included also the three great sonatas. 
Schindler relates that when Beethoven heard that it was bruited 
about that lie had written himself out, his invention was exhausted, 
and that he had taken up Scottish meh^dies like Haydn in his old 
age, he seemed amused and said: ''Wait a while, you'll soon learn 
differently." Schindler then adds: 'a4ite in the Fall (1880), 
returned from his summer sojourn in Modling, where like a bee he 
had been engaged busily in gathering ideas, he sat himself down 
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to his table and wrote out the three sonatas Op. 109, 110, 111 In 
a single breath,' as he expressed it in a letter to Count Brunswick 
in order to quiet the apprehension of his friends touching his men' 
tal condition.'* Schindlrr was dubious about the "single breath" 
and, indeed, there was a considerable lapse of time between the 
writing of the first of the three sonatas and the last two. The 
Sonata in E belongs unquestionably to the year 1880. The first 
theme is found in the Conversation Book of April, and the work 
was sketched before he began the Hnwdictuji of the mass and while 
he was at work on this movement, the Credo, the Agnus Dei and 
the Bagatelles for Starcke. Before the end of the year Archduke 
Budolph received the manuscrtpt for hb eoUectiou. It was de- 
dicated to Masdmiliane Brentano,^ and imblished in Novemb^, 
1821, hy Schlesinger in Berlin. 

Beethoven has himself left data concerning the oilier two 
sonatas. On the autograph of that in A>flat major. Op. 1 4^ he 
wrote the date ''December 95, 18S1." Sketches lor it follow 
sketdies for the Agnus Dei of the mass, which were begun in 1890.* 
It waq published by Schlesinger in Berlin and Paris in 1822. 
There is evidence in a memorandum to Schindler found among 
the latter's papers, and also in a letter to Schlesinger of 1823» 
that Beethoren intended to dedicate both of the last two sonatas 
to Madame Brentano. "Ries-nichts'* ("nothing to Ries**)> says 
the memorandum, significantly. Ideas utilized in the C minor 
Sonata, Op. Ill, are found amongst those for Op. 110 and partic- 
ularly among some for the Agnus Dei. The autograph bears the 
date January IS, 18£2,* and it is plain that most of the work was 
done in 182 1 . It was published by Schlesingor in April, 1888, after 
Beethoven had offered it to Peters of Lcipsic. Corrections for 
these three sonatas occupied a great deal of time; the engraving 
of the French edition of the G minor was so faulty that Beethoven 
demanded proof ooples three times; twice his call was granted, the 
third time it was refused*^ This Stmata, Op. Ill, was dedicated 

■See the letter to Franx Brentano of December 80, 1821, Bad the note to bis daugb< 
ter dated December 6. 1821. (Kaliacher-Shedlock, II. 18ft.) 

«Seo Nottebohm, "Zwcit. Beeth.," pp. 465 and 471. 

'Beethoven wrulc. aa if ttb«entiaiiidedly, "Ludwig Ludwig am ISten Jenner 1822." 

It if noteworthy, aa shown by Nottobolifn CZwctt Beeth."^{>p. 467. 408) that the 
first theme of the first movement of the C minor Sonata was originally intended for • 
third movement in a "second sonata" which (Op. 109 being finished) can only have 
been tbe one in C minor. It would seem as if the use of the theme in the first movement 
did not occur to the composer until after he had cuiiceived the theme of the variations. 
But the theme hiid figurrd twenty years before in a sketchbook used when the Sonata 
in A major. Op. 90, was in hand. It« key theo was F-abacp miaor. and it may have beeo 
inteaded for Op. SO. 
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to Ardiduke Rudolph. Beethoven had left the matter to Schle- 
(ringer, but be afterward made a suggestion as to bis wlsbes» for in 

a letter to the Aicbduke on June 1, 1823, be mites: *'Y. I. H. 
seemed to find pleasure m the Sonata in C minor, and therefore I 
feel that it would not be presumptuous if I were to surprise you 
with its dedication/' 

Tbere are few otber oompositions of tbese two years to ask 
attention, tbe Canons and five Bagatdles having been mentioned; 
There is a song, "Abendh'ed unter dem gestimten Himmel," words 
by Heinrich Gobel, the original manuscript of which bears date 
March 4, 1820, and which was published as a supplement to the 
"Modcnseitung*' on Marcb «8, 1820^ witb « dedication to Dr. 
Braunhofer.^ The twenty-five Sooteb Songs, Op. 108, were pub- 
lished in 1821 by Schlesinger. The performances of Beethoven's 
works in Vienna in 1820 and 1821 are quickly summed up. The 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde performed the "Eroica" on 
Fcbraaiy 20, tbe C minor on April 9 and the P major on November 
19. The Overture in G, Op. 115, was played at a concert for the 
benefit of Widows and Orphans on April 16, 1890. In the 
Concerts sjnriiuels, conducted by F. X. Gebauer in the season 
1820-21, the Symphonies in C minor, A major, and F major, and 
tbe Oratorio ''Cbristus am CHbeig," were performed* Lieopol- 
dine Blabetka, a young woman of 18 who was creating something 
of a furore by her pianoforte playing at the time, played the Con- 
certo in B-flat on April S, having studied it with J. Czemy. 

'Published also, toectb r with thr< <:• otlu r Hongs — "Gelieimnias." "Renii-n ilion" 
Md "So Oder ao"— by Sauer aad Letdesdorf u Op. IIS in 18C1 or B«elk>Teo 
pPM— ItJ m eopgr of it to Pmnv GlMUwtMio oa AptU 19^ lSSOi» 



Chapter III 



The Year 1822 — ^The Missa SuLemnia — Beethoven and His 
PublialifiTs — ^BiolJier Johann — Meetings with Rochlits and 
Rossini — Overture: "The Consecration of the House" — 
Revival of "Fidelio*' — Madame Schroeder-Devrient — 
The "Bagatelles" — A Commission from America. 

IT h now desirable to disreieard f lie strict chronological sequence 
of incident and dispose, so far as is possible, of the history of the 
great Biaas in D prior to the adoption ol a new plan by which 
Beethoven hoped to make it a source of extraofdtnaxy revenue. 
So far as it idQFects Beethoven's character as a man not always 
scrupulous in his observance of business obligations, the story 
does not need to extend beyond tlie year 1822. Careful readers of 
this biography can easily recsU a number of lapses from b^h ideals 
of eandor and justice in his treatment of his friends and of a nice 
sense of honor and honesty in his dealings with his publishers; but 
at no time have these blemishes been so numerous or so patent as 
tliey are m his negotiations for tixe publication of the Missa Solem- 
n%9 — a dicumstanoe whidi is thrown into a particularly strong 
light by the frequency and vehemence of his protestations of moral 
rectitude in the letters which have risen like ghosts to accuse him, 
and by the strange paradox that the period is one in which his 
artistic thouglits and imagination dwelt in tiie kigliest regions to 
which they ever soared. He was never loudcf in his protestations 
of business morality than when he was prominng the mass to four 
or more publishers practically at the same time, and pi\nn^ it to 
none of them; nf*vrr more apparently frank than when he was 
making ignoble use of a gentleman, whom he himself described as 
one of the best friends on earth, as an intermediaiy between him- 
self and another friend to whom he was bound by business ties and 
childhood assooiations which challenged confidence; never more 
obsequious (for even this word must now be used in describing his 
attitude towards IVanz Brentano) than after he had secured a loan 
from that friend in the natnre of an advance on a contract whidi 

(cil 
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he never carried out ; never more apparently sincere than when he 
told one publisher (after be had promised the mass to another) 
that he should be particularly sorry if he were unable to give the 

mass into his hands; never more forcefully and indignantly honest 
in appejirnnre; than when he informe<l still another publisher that 
the second had importuned him for the mass ("bombarded" was 
the word), but that he had never even deigncKi to answer his 
letters. But even this is far from compassing the indictment; 
the counts are not even complete when it is added that in a letter 
he states that the publisher whom he had told it would have 
been a source of sorrow not to favor had never even been con- 
templated amongst those who might receive the mass; that he 
permitted the friend to whom he first promised the score to tie up 
some of his capital for a year and more so that "goorl Beethoven" 
should not have to wait a day for his money; that after promising 
the mass to the third publisher he sought to create the impression 
that it was not the Mitta 8otemm$ that had been bargained for, 
but one of two masses which he had in hand. 

It is not only proper, but a duty, to give all possible wriVht to 
the circumstances which can be, oui^dit to be, must indeed be 
pleaded in extenuation of his conduct; but the facts can not be 
obscured or ignored without distorting the picture of the man 
Beethoven as this biogra{>l y lias conslstoitly striven from the 
beginning to present it. For English and American readers, more- 
over, the shock of surprise will be lessened by a recollection of 
Beethoven's first transactions in London, which more than five 
years before had called out the advice of the English pubtidiers to 
Neate for God's sake not to buy anything of Beethoven! As 
for the rest it is right to remember that at this time many of the 
sources of Beethoven's income had dried up. He was no longer 
able to offer his publishers symphonies in pairs, or sonatas and 
chamber compositions in groups. He produced laboriously and, 
in the case of compositions which were dear to his heart, with 
infinite and untiring care and insatiable desire for perfection. 
Engrossefl in such works, he gave no thought to pecuniary reward; 
but, rudely disturbed by material demands, he sought the first 
means at hand to supply the need* Hence his resurrection of 
works composed and laid aside years before; his acceptance of 
commissions which he was never nble to perform; his promise of 
speedy delivery of works scarcely begun; his acceptance of ad- 
vances on contracts which he could not fulfil; his strange con- 
fidence (this we fed we are justified in assuming) in his ability to 
bring forth works of magnitude in time to keep hu obligations 
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even when the works which he had in mind had already been there 
for years; his ill-health which brought with it loss of creative 
vitah'ty, of fecnnditv in ideas and facility in exfciition in inverse 
ratio to the growth ol his artistic ideals; the obsej>i>ion of his whole 
being by his idolatroiu tove for his nephew and the mental dis- 
tress and monetary sacrifice which his sell-assumed obligation 
entailed and which compelled him to become the debtor of his 
publishers lest he encroach upon the emoluments of tbe Vienna 
Congress which he had solemnly consecrated to his ioster-son. 
Let all these things be rememb^ed when the story of his short- 
comings Is told. ^ 

And now let the story of the Mass be resumed from the point 
where it was dropped in the preceding: chapt'Tt with it will be 
found statements bearing on a few other more or less inconse- 
quential oompowtioos. 

On May 13, 1822, Simrock reminds Beethoven that a year 
has passed since he promised to deliver the score into his hands by 
the end of April. Since October '25, IM^O, he (Simrock) had kept 
100 Louis d'ors on deposit in Frankiort so that there would be no 
delay in the payment of the remuneration. On Mardi 10» Beet* 
hoven had written that he had been sick abed for six weeks and 
was not yet entirely well. He had told the publisher to rest easy 
in his mind, that beinf? the sole purpose of the letter. The pub- 
lisher had gone to the autumn fair of 1821 and to the Easter fair 
of 18S8 and adced Brentano for the mass; but been told that it had 
not been received. He b^s for a few words on the subject. It 
would seem as if Simrock had preserved his temper very well. 
The letter brinfj;s another evidence of his unchanged good will. 
He had resolved at an earlier period to publish the six symphonies 
vrbix^ weace ia his catalogue in a new edition, but had not d<Mie so 
because it would not pay. Now, he said, he wanted to rear a 
monument to his worthy old friend and had brought out the scores 
in a style which he hoped the composer would deem worthy. 

'For this atTfiignment and defence (if defence U be) of Beethoven the present 
Editor wiahc» lu a&sume entire responflibility. Thayer's notes fail him here, but the 
indic tment, he is convinced, is not only detimnded by historical truth but also wholly 
within the spirit of Thayer as manifested in the earlier volumes of this work. Dr. 
Pciti r- i[],ikfs no effort to conceal the facts, though he does not murNhii! them so as to 
present the moral delinquency in the strong lipht in wiiieh it apnear.s when Heethoven's 
words and deeds are brought sharply into juxtiipositiou; nev rlhi 'i s, after present iiijj a 
plea in extenuation fully and fairly, he says: "We pay the tribute of our profuundest 
sympathy for Beethoven under these circumstances; we know suflSdently well the noble 
impulae* of bis soul in all other fields-, are aware of the reasons which compelled faiiB 
to try everything which promised to better his condition; but the (.-uuM.i€ntioaa reporter 
CMOiot igimv tacU wbkh lie notoriously before bint. »Dd, hard m it nuiy be. can not 
aeqoH Beethoven of the fe|»oech thet hie conduct wee not in hnnimir with the principle* 
ef etriet joitiee end npri^ness.** 
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What Beethoven said in icply to thii letter ia not known, his answer 

not having been given to the world; it can be surmised, however, 
from the recital given to Brentano in a letter from Beethoven 
daled May 19. He had been troubled by **gout in the chest" for 
lotir months, he says, and able to do but little work; nevertheless 
■ the Mass would be in Frankfort by the end ol the next month, 
that is, by the end of June, 1R?<?. There was another reason for 
the delay. Cardinal Rudolph, strongly disposed in favor of his 
music at all times, did not want the Mass published so early and 
had returned to llie composer the score and parts only three days 
before. Here we have a very significant statement. What may 
be called the official copy of the Mass in D was formally presented 
to Archduke Rudolph on ?^Iai ch 19, IHi^ ; here, ten months earlier, 
he speaks of a score and parts which the Archduke had returned 
to him three days before. The Mass, therefore, must have had 
what, for the time being (Beethoven never consideared it finished 
so long as it was in his hands), was looked upon as a definitive 
shape at the time when Beethoven promised to send it t <> Brentano 
for Simrock. The Archduke returned it, as Beethoven says, so 
that the publication might not be hindered. How long it had 
been in the hands of the Archduke no one can tell. Now, said 
Beethoven to Brentano, the score will be copied again, carefully 
examinwl, which wotild take some time owing to his ill health, but 
it would be in Frauklort at the end of June "at the latest," by 
which time Simrock must be ready to make payment. He had 
received better offers from Vienna and dsewh ere, but had rejected 
all of them because he had given his word to Simrock and would 
abide by the agreement even if he lost money, trusting to make his 
losses good by other sales to Simrock who, moreover, might be 
diqMsed to make a contract for the Complete Edition. Brentano 
communicated with Simrock at once and received a letter from the 
publisher on !May 29 expressing regret that sickness had been partly 
responsible for the delay. He had been expecting the Mass 
every day for more than a year, during which time the money had 
lam with Heinridi Verhuven because he did not want Beethoven 
to wait a single day for it. 

Thus on May 19, Beethoven tells Brentano that he will keep 
the faith with Simrock even at a sacrifice. On Mitmh i, however, 
he had written to Schlesinger in Berlin: 

• In regard to my health, things are better. As to the Mass I beg of 
you to get everything, evcrythiug {AUejs, alles, in Jahn's transcript) ia 
readinssB as other pnUishers have asked for it and many approaclies 
have been made to mt, especially from here, but I resolved long ago that 
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it should not be published here, as the matter is a very important one for 
me. For the present 1 ask of you only that you signify to me whether 
you accept my lut offer of the Mass together with tM two songs; as 
regards the payment of Ihr lionor;triurii, it mny wait for more than fnnr 
weeks. I must insist upon an early answer, chiefly because two other 
publishers who want to nave it in their catalogues have been waiting for 
a definite answrr from me for a considerable time. Farewell, and write 
to me at once; it would grieve me very much if / could not give youjiut 
tkit parthutar work, 

Schleaiiiger, as we lesm from a letter dated July S, lS9St, had 
reenved letters from Beethoven under date ol April 9, May 29 and 

Jime (he mistalcenly says IMay 1). He answer."? the three at nnee, 
excusing his delay on the pjj-ouiid that he hnd attended the fair 
in Leipsic, where he fell ill, aud iiad remained under the weather 
for several wedks alUn* liis return to Berlin.. Meanwhile busineBB 
had accumulated. He aooepts Beetiioven's terms for the mass and 
the two songs: 

Everything is in order about the Mass; pray send it and the two 
songs as soon as possible and draw on me at fourteen days' sight for 630 
R. T. I will honor the draft at once and psy it. I have no opporttmity 
to make payment to you through Vienna. Although several music 
dealers there are extensively in my debt I can nut count on prompt pay- 
ment from any of them. These gentlemen have two very ugly traits: 
1), they do not respect proi>erty rights and 2), it is with difficulty that 
they are brought to pay their accounts. The book dealers are much 
sounder. 

By a ooinddenoe Schlesinger's son. who had established him- 
self in business in Paris, wrote to Beethoven on the same day and 
asked him if a third moveinent of the Pianoforte Sonata in C minor 
(Op. Ill), which he was publishing, had not been forgotten at the 
copyists. He, like his father a little later, evidentiy suspected 
that th^ had not received as much music, measured in detached 
movements, as they had paid for; they missed a rondo finale! 
The ineident may have amused, or (which is more likely) even 
angered Beethoven; but it can scarcely account for the fact that 
Beethoven resolved about this time to have nothing more to do 
with Schlesinger pire. On July £6 he writes to Peters of Leipsic, 
with whom he has now entered into negotiations and to whom he 
has offered the Mass, "In no event will Schlesinger ever get any- 
thing more from me; he has played me a Jewish trick, but aside 
from that he is not among those who might have received the 
Mass." When Beethoven was conducting the negotiations with 
Schott and Sons in Mayencc which resulted in the firm's getting 
the work, he recurred to the Schlesingcrs in a letter of January 
22, 1824, and said: "Neither is Schlesinger to be trusted, for he 
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takes where he can. Both phe et fils bomlwrded me for the 

mass, but I did not deign to answer either of them, since after 
thinking them over I had cast them out long before." Beet- 
hoven's threats were frequently mere hrutum julm^n; the Schle- 
aingers, 'pere et fits, remained his friends to the end and got two 
of the last Quartets. 

Both Simrock and Schlesinger are now waiting for Beethoven 
to send them the ^fass and the fee is waiting for the composer at 
Fmnkfort. Meanwhile negotiations have been taken up with a 
newcomer in the fidd, who, however, is but trying to renew an 
association which had begun more than 99 years earlier. Before 
entering upon this phase of the historv' of the Mass it seems well 
to dispose finally of the Simrock incident.^ On Au/7ust SS, 1822, 
Simrock wrote to Beethoven again. Beethoven's answer followed 
on S^twbw 18 and, as it contains more than a mere implication 
why £e refused to abide by his contract (a point that has been a 
matter more or less of speculation from the time when the negotia- 
tions ceased till now), it is given in full here: 

Baden, September IS, ISBSL 

My dear and valued Simrock: 

You will receive this letter from Baden, where I am taking the 
baths, as my illness which has lasted a year and a half ia not yet ended. 
Much as I should like to write to you about many things I must yet be 
brief and only reply to your last of August 22nd. As regards the Mass 
you know that at an earlier date I wrote you that a larger honorarium had 
been offered me. I would not be so sordid as to haggle with you for a 
hundred or few more florins; but my poor health and many other un- 
pleasant circumstances eoinpel me to insist ujmn it. The minimum that 
at least four publishers have offered me for the mass is 1000 florins 
Convention Coin at the rate of twenty, or counting the florin at 3 Austrian 
florins C. C. Much as I shall regret if we must part just because of this 
work, I know that your generosity {Biederherzigkeit) will not allow me to 
lose money on this work, which is perhaps the greatest that I have coni- 
posed. You know that I am not boastful and that I do not like to show 
the letters of others or even quote from them; if it were not so I might 
submit proofs from far and near. But I very much wish to have the 
matter about the Mass settled as soon as possible, for I have had to en- 
dure plots of all sorts on account of it. It would be agreeable if you 
woula let me know as soon as possible if you will pay me this honorarium. 
If you will, you need only deposit the difference with Brentano, where- 
upon I will at once send you a well corrected score of the Mass which will 

'Thi.'» hn.s been miidc possible for the r<iilor by the courtesy of the i)resent represcntii- 
tive» of the venerable house in Bonn, \ i?- : N. Simrfv-k G. tn. !>. H. in Berlin, who in 1909 
issued a handsome book containing all tin- letters whir-h passed between N. Simrock and 
B«etiioven in • period besinnintf in 17&4 and endioA in 1823. Nicdnua Sinuock, the 

was a Inend of BecthoTen io Tum dtildbood and a ooUeaguc in 

the orelwstis at Boon. 
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suffice you for the engraving. I hope my dear Simrock, whom I consider 
the richest of all these publishers, will not permit his old friend to go else- 
where for the sake of a few hundred florins. Concerning all other matters 
I will write you soon; I shall remain here till the beginning of October. 
I shall receive all letters which you may write, safely as I did your last, 
only I beg yoa to write soon. Farewell, greet the family cordially for 
me; u aoon as I can I will write to them myself. 

Cordially your old friend, 

Beethoven. 

This Irtter can scarcely be called inj^emious hy \hr most 
zealous of Beethoven's defenders. Aside f nim the f.ict I hat he had 
closed the contract, had received an advance uu liie sum deposited 
and told Brentano that be would keep his piomiae even at a 
sacrifice to hitnadf » the 1000 florins which he now asks Simrock to 
pay was not the minimum sum which other publishers had offered 
but the maximum sum which he had asked and all of them had 
agreed to pay — which, indeed, B. Schott and Sons did pay a year 
and a hall later. TTnder the drcumstaiices it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if the appeal to Simrock's generosity fell on stony 
soil; but we do not know that it did. The letter was evidently 
answered by Simrock, who, despairing of ever getting the Mass, 
may have ^juggested that he would accept other works in lieu of it, 
for on Jiiiurch 10, 18fB8, Beethoven writes again saying (as he had 
said to Peters in November, 1822) that he should surely receive a 
mass, for he had writ t a two and was only undecided which one to 
send. He asked Simrock to be patient till Easter, when he would 
send one of them to Brentano. He intended also to write 
a mass lor the Emperor. As to other works, he offered the over- 
ture to "The Consecration of the House," the music to '*The Ruins 
of Athens," the overture to "King Stephen," some songs and 
"Kleinigkeiten" for the pianoforte. Only for the new overture 
did he fix a price (50 ducats), but he added: "You will surely receive 
one of these two grand masses whidi are already composed; only 
be patient till after Easter, by which time I shall have decked 
whi li to send " This is the last letter between Beethoven and 
Simrock which has been found. It leaves the composer promising 
a mass instead of delivering the Mass, and that promise unful- 
filled; — of a necessity, for the work, thou^ described as "already 
composed," was never written. 

Tn 1814 C. F. Peters had purchased the Bureau de Musique 
founded in 1798 by Uoffmeister and KUhnel, publishers of a num- 
ber of Beethoven's compositions, including the First Symphony, 
between 1800 and 1805. On May 18, 1822, Peters addressed a 
letter to Beethoven in whidh he said that he had long wished to 
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publish some of bis compositions but had refrained from applying 
to him because he did not wii$h to offend the Viennese publisiiers; 
seeiiig BOW, however* that he was going outaide with hie oompo- 
ritions and giving them "even to the Jew Sdilesinger," he would 
no longer give heed to such considerations. lie had spoken to 
Steiner on the subject at the last fair, who had offered no objections, 
had, indeed, said that he would be glad if he (Peters) got the works 
iostead of ScUesinger, and had offered his services as mediary 
between him and Beethoven, and asked for a list o! comfjositions 
vrbich he wanted. Thereupon he had given Steiner such a list; 
symphonies, pianoforte quartets and trios, pianoforte solos "among 
which there might be small pieces," songs, etc — anything, in 
short, which BedAM>veii should send him would be wdoome, for he 
wanted honor, not profit, from the association. Beethoven 
replied on June 5: 

Although I met Steiner several days ago and asked him joeuhni/ 

what he had brought for me from I^ipsic, he did not mention your eom- 
mutiont even in a syllable, nor you, but earnestly pleaded with me to 
asBUie him that / would give him and him alone au my vreaerd andftthtn 
work<f and this contract-wise; I derlinpd Thi? trait suffices to show you 
wliy 1 often prefer foreign publishers to local; I love straightforwardness 
and uprightness and am of the opinion that the artist ought not to be 
l>elittled, for alas! glittering as is the external aspect of fame, he is not 
permitted to be Jupiter's guest on Olympus every day; too often and 
too lepulvvely the vulgar many dreg him down from iJie pure eth^esl 
heights. 

He now opened his budget of wares: the largest work was a 
Mass — many had striven for it, "ino wcifrhty Louis d'ors" had 
been offered ff»r it, but he had demanded at least 1,000 florins 
Convention Coin, for which sum he would also prepare the piano- 
forte score; variations on a waits ("there are many") for piano* 
forte — 30 ducats in gold; a comic air with orchestra on Goethe's 
"Mit Madeln sich vertragen," and another air of the same penve., 
16 ducats each;' several rath<T extended songs with ]>iaMof()rte 
accompaniment, among them a little Italian cantata with recita- 
tive,* 12 ducats each; there were also redtatives to some of the 
German songs; S ducats each for .songs; an elegy for fou r xoices and 
string quartet accompaniment,* 24 ducats; a chorus of Dervishes 
with full orchestra, i^O ducats; a march for orchestra written for 
the tragedy "Tarpeia," with arrangemeut for pianoforte, 12 

^Youthful works. 

'ProlMibljr "Frimo mmott," UuHigb it hm ovcbcstml ■ocoBupaaiaii C Bt. 
•Coapoftd in ISU in nMmoqr ol Bwoboi PMqaakti. 
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ducati; Romance for yiolin aolo and orchestra,* 15 ducats; Grand 
TVio for 2 oboi and 1 English horn,* which n^gfat be transcribed 
for other instruments, 80 ducats; four military marches with 
percussion ("Turkish music") prices on application; bagatelles* 
(Mr trifles for pianoforte, prices on application. 

He copy of the hMat aa printed contains the words here: 
"All these works are teady," but they are wanting in the original 
draft. Beethoven now goes on with a list of compositions which 
Peters "might have soon"; a sonata for pianoforte solo,' 40 ducats; 
a string quartet, 50 ducats. More than anything else, however, he 
was desirous to have a complete edition of big woAb, aa he wished 
to look after the publicatioii in hia lifetime. He had received a 
number of applications, but could not, or would not, meet all the 
conditions With some necessary help he thought such an edition 
of his works might be brought out in two years, poi^sibly in one- 
and-a-half; a new work was to be added to eadi class, "to the Varia- 
tions a new set d variations, to the Sonatas a new sonata," etc., 
"and for all these together I ask 10,000 florins Convention Coin." 
He deplores the fact 1:hat he is no business man; he wishes that 
matters were different than they are, but he is forced to act as he 
does by competition, and b^ that aecreqy be observed touching 
the negotiations, to guard against trouble with other publishers. 

He was not kept waiting for an answer; — Peters* reply is 
dated June 15. He regrets to hear of Steiner's duplicity, but his 
conduct may have been harmless in intention and caused by his 
weakness. The woiks whidi he wanted and of which he had given 
a list to Sterner were a quartet for strings, a trio of the same kind, 
a concert overture for full orchestra, songs and some small solos 
for pianoforte "such as caprio^ios, divert issrments," etc Then he 
takes up Beethoven's detailed offer of compositions: 

The most admirable amongst them is your Grand Mass, which you 
offer me together with the pianoforte score for one thousand florins C. C. 

and to the acceptance of which at the price I confess my readiness 

Between honest men (offenen MSnnem) like us there is no need of a con- 
tract; but if you want one send it to me and I will return it signed, li 
not, please state to me in writing that I am to reorive the Mass in question 

'The ItoouMicet (or Violin Op. 40 and 60 having beea publiflbed long before, 
Btefthoven must have lutd another one in mind. 

*Tbe Trio for wind-iutnuieiita. On, 87, already in print. Beethoyen had com- 
PMmI vmriationa on "L4 d darem" fraoi ^Doa Giovanni" for the same in«trament« and 
tiMMSwaiitnawMcdIfld ft IWmIIiO trite pnfonMdia 1787. This wu probftbljr ia 



The laat three aonataa as we know them beinf^ out of the qurqtion, Bin-thoven 
miuthave thought hiniMlf in readiaeaa to write another if it was desired; there was no 
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together with the pianoforte score for 1000 floiiaa in 20-florin pieces, 
and indicate when I am to receive it and thftt it n to be my mI* property 

for ever. I want tlie first so that I may look upon this transaction as 
concluded, and the time I want to know so that 1 can arran^ about the 
publication. If I Were a rich man I would pay you very differently for 
this .Mass, for i opinr- t!i:it it is something right exrcllrnt, expecially be- 
cause it was composed for an occasion; but for me lOUU florins for a Mass 
is a large expencliture and tlie entire transactimi, on my word, is under- 
taken only in order to show myself to you and thp world as a jmhlisher 
who does something for art. I must ask another consideration, namely, 
that ntAodp leam how mudi I have paid for the Maa*-^ least not for 
some time; I am not a man of large means, but must worry and drudge; 
nevertheiess I pay artists as well as I can and in general better than other 
publiahers. 

For the present* Peters adds, he does not want to publish 
larger vocal works by Beethoven nor the Mass singly but along 
with other wwks, to ahow the Viennese publishers that there is 

a contract between him and Beethoven which obliges the latter to 
send him compositions. To that end he asks for some songs, a few 
bagatelles for pianoforte solo, the four military marches; he would 
be glad to take also the new string quartet, but 50 ducats Is be- 
yond his means. B i thoven is at liberty to tell Steiner that he 
had applied to Beethoven with his knowledge and con.sent. 
Beethoven's answer (incorrectly dated July instead of June 26) 
says: 

I write you now only that I give you the Mass together with the 

?ianoforte score for the sum of IMO florins, C. C. in 20-florin pieces, 
'oil will in all likelihood receive the score in copy by the end of July — 

Krhaps a few days earlier or later. As I am always busy and have 
en aOing for five months and works must be carefully examined, if they 
gn fn H distance this always a ^lov.rr matter with me. In no event 
will 6chlesinger ever set anything more from me; he has plajred me a 
Jewish tricky but asidb from that he is not among those who might have 
received the Mass. The com{>etition for TJiy works is very strong at 
present for which I thank the Almighty, for I have also already lost 
much. Moreover, I am the foster-fauer of the ehfld of my brother, who 
died destitute. As this boy at the age of 15 yenr^ sli nv^ so much apti- 
tude for the sciences, his studies and support cost much money now and 
he must be provided for in the future, we being neither Indians nor 
Iroquois who, as is notorious, leave everything' in the h:n](h nf God, and 
a pauper's is a wretched lot. I keep silence concerning everything 
betwera us by prefermeo ^wad beg you to be silent about the present 
connection with me. I wiUkiyou know when it is time to speak, \\ hir-h 
is not at all necessary now ... I assure you on my honor, which 
I hold ludiest after God, that I never asked Steiner to receive orders for 

me. It has always br* n my cliii f principle never to appeal to a pub- 
' lisher, not out of pride but because I have wanted to see how extended is 
the pnmnee which my fame has readied. ... As for the songs, I have 
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already spoken. I think that an honorarium of 40 ducats is not too 
much for the 3 songs and 4 marches. You can write to me on the sub- 
ject. As soon as the Mass is ready I will let you know and ask yott to 
remit the honorarium to a house here and I will deliver the work as soon 
as I have received it. I will take care to be present at the delivery to the 
post and that the ficigfat charge shall not be too great. I should like 
soon to he made acquainted with your filaii oonoeniiiig the complete 
edition which is so close to my lieart. 

Peters answers this letter on July 3. He is willing to pay 40 
ducats for the songB and marches and to remit part of the hono- 

rarium in advance. Beethoven's complaint about his financial 
aflFairs distresses him and he would like to help him. "It is wrong 
that a man like you is obliged to think about money matters. 
The great ones of the earth should long ago have placed you in a 
position free from care, so that you woidd no longer have to live on 
art but only for art." Before this letter was received Beethoven 
had written a second and supplementary reply to the letter of 
June 15; it is dated July 6. He had reread his letter and dis- 
covered that Peters wanted some of the bagatelles and a quartet 
for strings. For the former, "among which are some of consider' 
all- h iiglk — they might be published separately under the title 
'Kleinigkeiten' (Trifles) No. 1, 2, etc." — he asked 8 ducats each. 
The quartet was not fully completed, work on it having been in- 
terrupted. Here it was difficult to lower the prices, as such works 
were the most highly paid for — ^he might almost say, to the shame 
of the general taste, which in art frequently falls below that of pri- 
vate taste. "I have written you everv'thing concerning the Mass, 
and that is settled." On July 12, Peters writes thfit he does not 
know how long the bagatelles are and so can not tcii whether they 
are to be printed separately or together; but he asks tibat a number 
he sent to him together with word as to how many of such small 
pieces Beethoven has on hand, as he might take them all. As for 
songs he would prefer to have some in the style of "Adelaide" or 
"Schloss Markenstein." The honorarium for the compositions 
which were to be smt now would amount to 900 or 800 florins in 
pieces of 20, but as he could not determine the exact amount he 
asked Beethoven to collect the amount from Meiss (^Teisl) Bro- 
thers, bankers, on exhibition of receipt and bill of shij)ment. 
It was all the same to him whether he collected the money now or 
Uitf; it was waiting and at Beethoven's disposal. In this manner, 
so convenient for Beethoven, he would make all his payments for 
manuscripts purdbased. On August 3 Beethoven writes: 

I have not made up my mind as to the selection of songs and 
KleinigkeiUn, but everything will be deUvered by August 15. I await 
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your advices in the matter and will make no use of your bill of exchange. 
Aa soon as I know that the honorarium for the Mass and the other woiks 
IB here all these things can be ddiim«d by the 15th. 

Peters was prompt in his remittance of the money which was 
to be subject to Beethoven's order; Beethoven, though less prompt 
in getting it, wm yet ahead of his delivery of the manuscripts for 
which the money was to pay. Singularly enough, the incident 
which provides for us knowledge of the time when the money was 
received by Meters *s agent served as evidence in Beethoven's excuse 
for drawing the mon^ without keeping his part of the agreement. 
On July 25, about a fortni^t after the date of Peters's letter of 
advice, Piringer, associate conductor of the Concerts spirituels, who 
was on terms of intimaqr with Beethoven, wrote him as follows: 

Domine Generalissimo I 

Victoria in Ddbling — fresh troops are advancing! " The whole- 
salers, Meisl Bros, here in the Rauhensteingasse, their own house, 2nd 
storey, have received advices from Urn. Peters in Leipsic to pay several 
hundred florins to Herm Ludwig van Beethoven. I hasten on Degeu's 
pinions' to convey this report to lUustriuimo at once. To-day is the 
first sad day in the Viennese calendar, because Testerday was the last day 

of the Italian opera. 

This letter Beethoven sent to Peters from Baden on September 
IS in evidence of his presumption that Piringer, who was a daily 
ealler at the Stdner establidiment, had gos^pped about the re- 
lations between hun and Peters. He was sorry that Peters had 
sent the money so early, but fearing talk he had cnJlectrd the 
money. He would send all the little things soon. He had beta 
pressed by the Cardinal, who had come to Baden on the loth and on 
whom he had to attend several times a wedc; and woric had been 
fmoed upon him by the opening ol the Josephstadt Theatre; also 
he wfinted to write new trios to some of the marches and revise 
other works, but illness and too much other employment had 
prevented. **You see from this at least that I am not an author 
for the sake of mooxsy* * . You will reeall that I begged you to 
ke^ everything away from Steiner. Why? That I will reveal 
to yoTi in time. T hope that God will protect me aj?ainst the 
wiles of this wicked man Steiner." On Novemtjer 22, Beethoven 
writes again: he had b^n expecting rep roadies for his negligence 
but though he had delivered nothhig he had reorived the lumo- 
rarium. It looked wrong (''offensive" is his word), but he was sure 
that all would be set right oould they but be together a few minutes. 

>Degen wm a popuUr alhouat who had kag hdan aadtad tbe {alMt of 
BMtbovu. 
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All the music intenHrd for Peters had been laid aside except tbe 
songs, the selection of which had not yet been made; as a reward 
for waiting, Peters should reodve one more than the stipulated 
number. He could deliver more than the four bagatelles agreed 
on, as he had nine or ten extra ones on hand. 

Now there enters a new element into the story of the Mass; 
let Beethoven introduce it in his own words: "This is the state of 
affairs with regard to the Mass: I completed one long ago, but 
another is not yet finished. There will always be gossip about me, 
nnrl you must have been misled about it. I do not know which of 
the two you will receive." The gossip against which Beethoven 
warned Peters, it is safe to assume, related to the compositions 
which the latter had purdhased but not received; in great Ukdf- 
hood rumors about the Mass had reached Leipsic. Peters was in 
communication with Steiner and others; and that he knew that the 
mass had been planned for the installation of Archduke Rudolph as 
Archbishop of Oimiitz he had indicated when he expressed the 
belief that it was something "right excellent" because it had been 
composed for an occasion. The mass which Beethoven had agreed 
tn deliver by the end of July could therefore have been none other 
than the Mass in D. It is deserving of mention, however, that 
there is evidence that Beethoveu was thinking of more than one 
mass at the time-Hn hxA, that he had thoughts of three. In a 
sketchbook of the period is found a memorandum: "The Kyrie in 
the second mass with wind-instruments and organ only":' and in 
another place there are six measures of a theme for a Dona nobis 
with the superscription "Mass in C-sharp minor." To this Dona 
thtre is still another reference or two of a later date; but that is 
all. It is likdy that the second mass was intended for the 
Emperor, as we shnll see later; Beethoven himself says that he 
had thoughts of a third. 

Peters is getting importunate, and on December 20 Beethoven 
writes to him that nothing intended for hhn is entvdy ready; there 
had been delays in oopymg and sending, but he had no time to 
explain. The songs and marches would be sent "next week** and 
tiiere would be six bagatelles instead of four, and he asks that 
payment be made for the extra two on receipt. He had so many 
applications for his works that be could not attend to them all: 
*'Wcre it not that my income brings in nothing I dunild compose 

^BvideaoM of th« aooond mmm msy be foond ia Nottebohiii's "Zweit. Beeth.*'* 
pifHlStaiMlStl-SIS. 

>BeethoT«B iaMfti fai Ui p upaM it y far piui: **inra mrfa Chbalt aiehft fus 

olme Gehalt." 
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only grand symphonies, church music or at the Otttiide 4|iwrtetg 

in addition." Of smaller works Peters might have variations for 
two oboes and English horn on a theme from "Don Giovanni" 
— Da ci la mano wrote Beethoven, meaning Ld ci darem la mono — 
and a Gratitlatofy Minuet;* lie would like Feten' opinkm about 
the complete edition. In a letter with the double date February 
15 and 18, 1823, Peters is informed that three songs,' six bagatelles, 
one march and a tattoo had been sent on the preceding Saturday 
—-the tattoo in place of one of the promised marches: 

You will pardon the delay I believe, if you could see into my heart 
you would not accuse me of intuitional wroogdoing. To-day I give the 
lackin?^ two tattoos and the fourth grand march to the post. I thought 
it best to semi three tattoos and a march instead of four marches, although 
the former can be used as mardies. Regimental diapdmasten can best 
jiid^^e hnw to use such things and moreover pianoforte arrangements of 
them might be made. My conduct as an artist you may judge from the 
songs; one has an aceompaniment for two darinets, one bom, violas and 
violoncellos and can be sung to th^ ^( in st nimenls alone or with the piano- 
forte without them. The second song is with accompaniment for two 
darinets, two horns and two bassoons, and ean also be sung to them alone 
or AMth pianoforte accompaniment alone. Both songs have choruses 
and the third is a quite extended arietta with pianoforte alone. I hope 
you are now reassured. I riiould be sorry if thne delays were attributed 
to my fault or drsirc. I shall soon write to you about the Mass, as the 
decision which you are to have wiii presently be made. 

"Some time" before March 10, 1823, Beethoven repaid the 
loan of 300 florins to Brentano, sending the money through 
Geimiiller. In his letter of thanks on that date he encloses a letter 
to SIniFodc, unsealed evidently, and says to his friend, ''You see 
from it the state of things concerning the Mass." What that 
state was as it presented itself to the mind of Beethoven we have as 
yet no means of knowing; but we know that Peters was still kept in 
a state of expectation, for on March iO, 18*23, Beethoven writes: 

As regards the Mass I will also send you a document which I beg 
you to sign, for tn any event the time is approaching when you will re- 
ceive one or the other. Resides yourself there are two other men who 
also desire each a mass. I am resolved to write at least three — the first 
is entirely finishe<l. the second not yet, the third not even begun; but in 
view of them I must have an understanding so that I may be secured in 
any case. You may have the Mass whenever you pay 1000 C. C. 

compo M i ri written for a sereoMfe givm to Heiuibff, Director of the J«uipk- 

aUldter Theatre, aa will appear Ut«r. 

'Nottebohm says that the three songs were "Opferlied." "Bundeslied" and "Der 
Kiua." Peters published none of th«m. The fint appesred as Op. ISl, tlie aecond as 
Op. Its, tbe third as Op. 128. published Sdiott Md SoDt ia ISSS. This was the firm 
wbieli e^ntusUy got tae Hue in D. 
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So far M Peters Is ooncemed the matter must be dropped for 
a space; he published none ci the works sent to him, did not le^ 

ceive the Mass, and, refusing to take a quartet in return for the 860 
florins which Beethoven collected in advance, pla/^in^ the blame on 
him, got the money back from Beethoven some time after Novem- 
ber, 1825. Peters did not get the Mass; nor did Simrock; nor did 
Schlesinger; nor did Ptobst, another Leipsic publisher with whom 
Beethoven earned on negotiations for it and the Ninth Symphony, 
as will appear later: nor did Artaria, Beethoven's old publisher 
who, in all likelihood, was one of the "two other men" of whom 
Beethoven wrote in tiie letter last quoted. On August 23, 181^ 
Artaria xecdved a letter which» as it seems to stand alone so far 
as the Mass is oonecnied, may wd! be printed in full : 

Being just now overwhelmed with work, I can only say briefly that I 
have always returned your favors whenever possible. As regards the 
Mass I have been offered 1000 florins, C. C. for it. The state of my 
affain do not permit me to take a smaller honorarium from you. All 
that I can do is to give you the preference. Rest assured that I do not 
take a heller more from you than has been offered me by others. 1 could 
prove thb to you in writing. You may think this over but I beg of you 
to send me an answer by to-morrow noon as tO-morrow is postday and 
my decision is expected in other places. 

I will make a proposition to you concerning the 150 florins C. C. 
which I owe you, but the sum must not be deducted now, as 1 am in 
ui^ent need of the 1000 florins. In addition I beg of you to keep eveiy- 
thmg secret about the Maw. 

It must long ago have been observed by the studious reader 
of these pages that a great deal of illuminative material m the life- 
story of Beethoven is found in the correspondence between the 
composer and his publishers; but these letters in the later years ol 
his life, and especially in the perioJTwith wEich we are now con- 
cerned, were but sorry guides to the state of forwardness in which 
eompontions found themselves at any stated time. Frequently they 
offer for publication works which, so far as they had been fixed on 
paper at all, existed only in the form of detached sketches; also 
some which, so far as we know, existed only in the plans or pur- 
poses of the composer of which the letters themselves are the only 
surviving records. It seems also to be a fair deduction from them 
that Beethoven's attitude towards his publishers with reference to 
them depended to a considerable extent on his temporary financial 
condition, and sometimes they are an index of that consecration to 
high artistic ideals of which he remains an unapproached exemplar. 
The Mass in D is almost always ready for delivery when he is in 
financial extremities; but when he has helped himself with loans 
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or the collection of advances, or the sale of old manuscripts or 
potboilers, his insatiable desire to revise, amend and improve his 
great work takes possessicm of him, and the vast amount of re- 
writing anfi recopyinp thus entailed pushes its iiltfniate comple- 
tion into the future and precipitates another period of distress. He 
borrowed money from Brentano on the strength of the deposit 
which Simrock had made in Fhmkfort; collected the honorarium 
which Peters had advanced on the purchase of long undelivered 
songs, bagatelles and marches; postponed the evil dav of liquida- 
tion with Steiner ; finally borrowed money from his brother Johann, 
and to secure the debt practically hypothecated to him all the 
manuscripts which lay finisbed and unfinished in his desk by 
placing their sale in his hands, subject to his instructions and ad- 
vice. This circumstance brings Johann van Beethoven back 
significantly into this history and invites an inquiry into his charac- 
ter and his ctmduet with rrferenoe to his famous brother. Tliat, 
contemptible as his character may have been, he has yet been 
maligned and his conduct towards Beethoven falsified by Schind- 
ler and the romance writers who have accepted Schindlcr's mis- 
representations and embellished them with the products of their 
own unsempulous imaginations, hi scarcely open to doubt. 

Somiething of the earlier history of Johann van Beethoven has 
been told in the chapters of this biography which deal with the 
incidents of the years 1808 and 1812. The brother, whose associa- 
tion with a woman obnoxious to him because of her frivolousncss 
and mosal hudty Beethoven mm^it to pvevent by police methods 
and thereby only precipitated a marriage, had grown rich enough 
ill the interim to buy some farm property near Gneixendorf and to 
make his winter residence in Vienna. There we find him in the 
q;>ring of IS'i^ living in the house of his brother-in-law, a baker 
named Obermayer, at the intersection of Sbth- and Ffarrgasami. 
Thenceforward for a number of years, because of his relationship to 
his famous brother, his idiosyncrasies, habits and public behavior I 
(and to a smaller number, the conduct of his wife), he became a I 
conspicuous and rather comical figure in Vienna. Gerhard von 1 
Breuning described him thus:'. 

His hair was blackish-brown; hat well brushed; clothing clean but 
suggesting that of a man who wishes to be elegantly clad on Sundays; 
somewhat old-fashioned and uncouth, an effect which was caused by his 
bone-structure, which was angular and unlovely. His waist was rather 
small; no sign of embonpoint; shoulders broad; if my memory serves me 
ri^tly, his sh o ul d ws weie a trifle uneven, or it may have been his 

a note to Thaf«r. 
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angulflr fissure which made him look unsymmetrical; his clothing gener- 
ally cousisted of a blue frockcout with brass buttons, white necktie, 
light trousers (I think corn color), loose linen-thread gloves, the fingers 
too long so that they folded at the ends or stuck out loosely. Ilis hands 
were broad and bony. lie was not exactly tall of stature, but much 
taller than Ludwig. His nose was large and rather long, the position of 
his eyes, crooked, the effect beini^ if he squinted a little with one eye. 
The mouth was crooked, one corner drawn upwards giving him the ex- 
pression of a mocking smile. In his garb he affected to be a well-to-do 
elegant, but the role did net suit his angular* bony figure^ He did not in 

the least resemble his brother Ludwig. 

Breuning also says in hi.s book "Aus dem Schwarzspanier- 
Eause,'* that be was sometimes seen driving iu the Prater with two 
or four horses in an old-fashioned phaeton, either handling the 
retna himself or lolling carebssly in the seat with two gallooned 
servants on the box. T^cethoven's friends used to ri(Ii(ule his 
brother to his face. In a Conversntion Book of IS'i'i-^S Count 
Moritz Lichnowsky writes: "Everybody thinks him a fool; we call 
him only the Chevalier — all the worid says of him tiiat bis only^ 
mcfit is that he bears your name.*' No doubt there was something, 
even n irood deal, of the parvenu in Johann's character. He had 
neither the intellectual nor moral poise to fit him for the place 
which he thought he was entitled to fiill by virtue of his wealth and 
his relstionship to one of the most famous men of his age. Ngr 
ootild he command respect from a social point of view. How far 
from above reproach his wife was, Beethoven showed hy his un- 
justifiable conduct when he sought to have her ( jet ted from Linz 
in order to separate her from his brother. Tiiat conduct Lud- 
frig's letters, soon to be quoted, show had been condoned by hiin, 
but a memorandum found among Schindler*s piq)ers discloses that 
her condtirt in Vimna was such that Beethoven again thought of 

invoking the polirr.^ 

That Johaun van Beethoven was fond of money is indicated 
m his remarks in the Gonvenatbn Books, when his advice to his 

>No. S4 in Portfolio I of the Schindler papen in Beriin la a note m fdlowi: "Mr. 
V. Schindler of courae mu«t not be mentions in the preaence (or by) the two penoni^ 
tmt I, certainly." To thia SdujuUer attached the following explanation: "The above 
linet were addreaaed to Police ConouMioMr Ungermann aa an appendix to a detaUed 
vtpoittahin. Thp iTpmwiMiiniWf m» rwttTitnl Ity irflMtl mr ntlirr imrtni in hniir him 
mdace hb biotlwr to watdk over tiie Borafcondiiel of hb wtfe^ or to bove itoveneeB bjr 
othera, aince her exceaaea bad reached a paaa which already aubjected her and her huaband 
to public cenaure. But the efforta of Beethoven and the public official were fruitless 
because his brotln-r ruuld not be persuaded to take energetic action. Th<- exrfHS(<f of tlio 
licentious womnn prrw greater from year to year until they led, in I82S, to ofu-n sraniliil 
in the bamii wticre Madame van Hcctlmven had viaited her lovers (fifTict-rf j, with 
whom she was seen on the public prome-nadM Then our Beethoven tools energetic 
stt p-i wTih his brother, trying to persuade him to rln nrt c his vu ion i wife, bvt BSdo 
abipwreck on the indolence of thia man, who waa himaeU morall/ depraved." 
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brotlicr Is always dictated by flnancial ooiuideratioiis and, no 
doubt, by the tliottglita of pfofits in which he hoped to share. 

But what ^voiild yon? For what other purposes had Beethoven 
asked him in to his councils? Surely not to get his views on the 
artistic value of his work. He defers in his letters to his brother's 
superk»r busmeas aagadty — ^that is all. It does not anywlieie* 
appear that Johann ever attempted to overreach him or l^ul him 
to financial injury. No doubt Beethoven in his fits of antrer said 
many things about him which put him in a bad light before his 
friends; but did he not do the same thing in their own cases? 
Did Schindler escape calunmy? The better evidence Is that 
offered by the letters which show that Beethoven had confidence in 
his brother's honesty and judgment, invited his help, and was 
solicitous lest he sutfer loss from his efforts. If Johann lacked 
appreciation of his brother's real significance in art, he was proud 
of the world's appreciation of him, and if he could not have high 
regard for that high moral attitude in the matter which had brought 
condemnation on his sister-in-law and wife, he at least showed 
magnanimity in not trying to do his brother injury and being 
always ready to help him when he could. It is very likely that he 
was not at aU musical and that his affectatkm of i^recktion of Eis 
brother's works made him a fair su!)ject for ridicule. But surdy 
thrre was little moral obliquity ii; that. In a conversation in 
the nephew relates that his uncle had been present at a chamber 
concert. Beethoven wants to know what he was doing there, and 
the nephew replies: '*He wants to acquire taste; he is continually 
crying bravo.** So also Holz relates, in 1826, that Johann had cer- 
tainly heard the Quartet in K-flat major ten times, yet when it was 
played in that year he said he was hearing it for the first time.' 

Beethoven needed Johann 's help; he had a good opinion of hiHt 
business abi]ity» and It is possible that he had learned something of 
tderance from the trials and tribulations which his quarrels with 
his other sister-in-law had brought him. It is certain that after 
a separation of nine years from his brother he was not merely 
desirous but eager for a perfect reconciliation and a closer union. 
Johann offers his hdp, but it is Beethoven who expresses the wish 
that the two may live together, it is Beethoven who asks his 
brother to come to him and help him n^otiate the sale of 

'Here. u. In a furri.tr csM. tt* editor of thb Eo^^Uh edition is teekinR to reproduM 
tbe f^t of Tbayer. who wiu so eager to undo fome of the iqjuitice which had been 
▼intfld upon BeetooTcn's brothers Karl and Johann that be uodertook their defense in a 
bfoeiittn «ntUIefi "Ein kritiacher Batnaf sur Beethovenliteratttr/'pttblialied in Beriin 
In 1S7T. He also spoke with emphaais on the subject in a review of KoU'a biography of 
BeetboTen wbicb be contribnlcdto tbe "New York Tkibane" in tb« apring at 1881. 
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his compositions. Johann no doubt conducted some negotia- 
tions without hia brother's knowledge, but not without authority; 
and so f«r as ilie Maaa is conoemed It is put into the brother's 
hands only after Johann has lent Beethoven 200 florins and 
the jVIass has been promised not only to Peters but to Simrock 
before him. No doubt Johann exceeded his authority; at least, 
something had come to the ears of Count Moritz Lichnowsky, 
probably from Beethovoi himsdf , which made him say in the con- 
versation already cited, "You ought to forbid him doing business 
or carrying on oorrrsponclrnrc without your signature. Perhaps 
he has already closed a contract in your name"; but would it 
not have been better for Beethoven's present reputation for 
business honesty — ^if we must distinguish between the ethics of the 
oountlng-house and those of the rest of the world — if he had closed % 
anf! krpt the contracts which he had made when he called his 
brother lo help him with his correspondence? Schin<i!f t accuses 
Johann of having persuaded Beethovcu to take unht iodgmgs; 
but Beethoven expressly exonerates him firom blame. He re^ 
proaches Johann for not having provided his Iirother with money 
to pay his d^bts or offering his security for them; but Johann lent 
him ^^00 iiornis before he went to Badeu and probably did not see 
why he should burden his own bui^iuess enterpriises in order to 
enable Beethoven to keep the bank shares Intact for the nephew. 
He was willing to be helpful, however, and repeatedly offered his 
brother a house on his estate, and in 1824 tried to persuade him to 
take one rent free; but Beethoven's antipathy to his sister-in-Iaw 
would not let him accept. 

Exactly when Beethoven went to ObordSbling in the summer 
of 1822 is not known, but he was tlierein July, and an endorsement 
on the Simrock letter of May IS wonld seeni to iiuHeate that he 
was there in that month. His lodgings were in ISo. Ii55 Alleegasse. 
In the spring or early summer he writes to Johann begging him, 
instead of driving in tlM Fteter, to oome to him with his wife and 
step-daughter. His whole desire is for the good which would in- 
evitably follow a union. He had mnde inquiries about lodgings 
and found that it would not be necessary to pay much more than 
at Oberd&bling, and that, without sacrifice of any pleasure, much 
money might be saved for both. He says : 

I have nothing against your wife; I only wish that she might realize 
how much you might benefit from being with me and that aQ the miser- 
able trifles of this life oiipht to cause no fhsturbances. 

Peace, peace be with us. Ciod grant that the most natural tie 
between brotheis be not unnaturally broken. At the hett my life may 
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not Ije of long duration. I say again that I have nothing against your 
wife, although her behavior towards nie has struck me as strange several 
times of late; besides, I have bcca ailing for three and a half months and 
extremely scn>^itivp and irritable. But ;nvny with everytbin? which does 
not promote the oiijed, which is, that 1 and my good Karl lead a regular 
life iHueh is to neoeaaary to me^ 

Here there ia no mention of business matters and hence it 
may be assumcMl that the letter dates from an early period in the 
reunion of the brothers. But business conaiderations prompt a 
letter of July 26 in which he tells Johann that his physicinn had 
ordered him to go to Baden to take thirty baths and that he 
would make the journey on August 6 or 7. Aleanwhile he would 
like to have his brother come to him and give him his help and then 
aooompany him to Baden and temain tliere a week. He was 
engaged, he said, upon corrections of the Mass for which Peters 
was to give him 1000 florins. Peters had also agreed to take some 
smaller works and had sent 300 florins, but he had not yet accepted 
the money. Bratkopf and BLSrtel had also sent the Saxon 
Charffi ^Affaire* to him to talk about new works and inquiries 
had come from Paris and Diabelli in Vienna. Publishers were 
now struggling for his works: "What an unjortunale fortunate am 
II 1 { — this Berliner has also turned up — if my health would re- 
tuni I mlgiit yet feather m^f nail (ot^ emen pibim Zmig komr 

The Archdolce-Cardiiial ia here. I go to him twiee a week. Though 

there is nothing to be expcrtrd from him in the wny of magnanimity or 
money, I am on such a good and confidential footmg with him that it 
would be extremely paiufui not to ahow him some agreeable attention; 
moieoveri I do not think that his i^ipaveiit niggardlineaa ia hia fault. 

Id the same letter he says be mi^t bave bad the 1000 florins 
from Peters in advance but did not want to take them. He did 

not want to "expose" himself, and he therefore asked his brother 
for a loan, so that his trip to Baden might not be delayed. There 
was no risk involved, as he would return the 200 florins in Septem- 
htst with thanks. '*As a merchant you are a good counsellor," 
are some of hia words. The Steiners are also crowding him into 
a comer and trj'ing to force him into a written agreement to let 
them have all his composit^jius ; Imt he had declared that he would 
not enter into such an arrangement until his account bad been 
settled, and to that end he had proposed to them that they take 
two pieces which be bad written for Hungary* and wbidi m^bt be 

*"King Stepbea" and "The Buioi of Athens." 
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looked upon as two little operas. They had before then taken four 
of the numbers. The debt to the Steiners amounted to 3UUU 
florins, but they had in the *'most abominable manner" diarged 
mtereat, to which he would not oonaent. Part of the debt had been 
Karl's mother's* which he had assumed because he wanted to show 
himself as kindly disposed as possible, so that Karl's intrrcsts would 
not be endangered. Again he urges him to come to Baden and to 
put pantry and cellar in the best of condition against September, 
for presumably he and his httle son would set up headquarters 
with him and had loimed the noble resolve to eat him out of house 
and home. 

In this letter was enclosed a memorandum of the deposit of 
800 florina (from Peters) to his credit at Maisl's; and another of no 
date, but evidently written at about the same time, stated that the 

Tnoney was at Maisl's but in case of need he would rather make a 
loan than draw it, **for the Mass will be ready on the 15th of next 
month." He went to Baden on September 1 , but before then wrote 
again to Jdhann expressing a widi to see him so that the affair 
with Steiner might be settled, it being necessary to have the music 
to "The Rtiins of Athens"^ in print by the end of Oetober, when the 
theatre for which it had been prepared would be opened. A week 
after his arrival in Baden, on September 8, he writes that he had 
been disturbed at the dday, partly because of his brother's ill 
health, partly because he had had no report on the commission 
undw^aken with St<M'ner. Simrock had written again about the 
Mass, but had mentioned the old price; if he were written to, 
however, he thought he would increase it. Two singers had called 
on him that day and asked to kiss his hands, **but as they were 
very pretty I suggested that they kiss my lips.*' Another I iter 
obviously written about the same time but a little later tells of his 
temporary apprehension lest his brother had fallen out with Steiner. 
He also suspected that his brother might be angered at his not 
)iavingm«aitioned the loan. In this dileauna, fearful for the Itfass, 
he had written to Simrock that he would K t him have it for 1000 
florins. *'But as you write that you want the Mass I am ajcrreed, 
but I do not want you to lose anything by it." Matters are not 
yet straightened out at Steiner's, as appears from a letter which he 
endoses. Meanwhile the Josephstadt Theatre has given him 
work to do which will be quite burdensome, in view (rf his cure, 
Staudenheimer having advised him to take baths of one and a 
half hour's duration. However, he already had written a chorus 

^SOOflorim. 

*WUdi he hua adspted to *aN« Wdh* d« Hmimb.** 
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with dances nn<} solo songs ;^ if his health allows, he will also write 
a new overture. On October 0, he addresses his brother in a 
jocular mood: "Best of little Brothers! Owner of all the lands in 
tlie Danube near Kremsl Director of the entire Aiutrian Phar- 
macy!" The letter contains a proposition for Stdner concerning 
the Josephstadt Theatre music. Steiner has two mmiHers already 
and has advert i-ed one of them; there are eif-^ht numbers left, in- 
cluding an overture. These Steiner can have at the following 
rates : the oyerture SO (perhaps He could get 40 ducats) ; four songs 
with instrumental accompaniment, 20 ducats each; two wholly 
instrument :il numbers, 10 ducats each: — total, 140 ducats. If 
"King Stephen" is wanted there arc twelve number.^ of which 
four are to be reckoned at 20 ducats each, the others at 10 ducats 
and one at 5 ducats — nmma ntmmarum 155 ducats. ''Concern^ 
ing the new overture, you may say to them that the old one could 
not remain, because in Hungary the piece was given as a postlude, 
while here the theatre was opened with it. . . . Ponder the 
matter of the Mass well, because I must answer Simrock; unless you 
lose nothing, I beg of you not to undotake it." 

Tile story of the music composed and adapted for the Joseph- 
stfidt Theatre will be told in the chronological narrative of incidents 
belonging to the year; as for the Mass let it be noted that after 
Johann had expressed a desire to take it in hand we hear nothing 
more of the oorreqiondence with Peteia for a long time* The 
autograph score was ready ; Beethoven had it eopied, but continued 
nfiAlcing alterations in it; not uTitil the next year was it deliverfd 
into the hands of the Archduke and new efforta made towards its 
publication. 

At the begmnmg of l9Sti, Beethoven still lived at No. S44 
Hauptstrasse, Landstrasse, Vienna. The first sigmficant happen- 
ing to him in the new year was his election as honorary member of 
the Musik-Verein of Steiermark in Gratz, whose diploma, couched 
in the extravagantly sentimental wbiage of the day and country, 
bore date Januaiy 1. He noted the condunon of the C minor 
Sonata (Op. Ill) on the autograph manuscript on January 11. 
Bemhard Romberg, the violoncello virtuoso, was in Vienna in the 
beginning of the year, giving concerts with his daughter Bem- 
hardine and a son of 11 years, who was also a budding virtuoso on 
his father's instrumrat. Qn February 18, Beethoven writes to his 
old friend that if he was not present at the concert, it would be 
because he had been attacked with an earach e, the pain of which 

>"Wo sich die Ptilaib** wliieh BsellM^iMcrfbcdMb»^bafai*ritt«B*'Tow«id« 

the end of September." 
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would be aggravated even by the concert-giver's tones. He con- 
cluded fhe letter with the wish in addition "to the fullest tribute of 

applause, also the metalUe ttcognUion which hi^ art seldom re> 

ceives in these days." If Hanslick is correct in his history 
of concert life in Vienna, Beethoven's wish was fulfilled: 
Romberg's earnings during the Vienna season amounted to 10,000, 
florins. 

When Beethoven went to OberdObling he moved into the 
house Alleegasse 135, but for the time being kept his lodgings in 
town. In Oberdobling he began a treatment consisting of taking 
powders and drinking the waters. He worked on the Mass, the 
Ninth Symphony, and on smaller compositions from which he 
expected quicker returns. He was expected to visit Archduke 
Rudolph tM ice a week, but the nttmrlrmrc ^vas irregular. Appli- 
cations for his works came to him from other cities and Breitkopf 
and Hftrtel sent the Charge d'Aff aires of the Saxon Legation to him 
with a letter r^retting that the business connection wUdi for- 
merly existed had been discontinued and expressing a desire to 
renew it with an opern. The messenger was Crei'iincrfr, TTnydn's 
first biographer, who had made Beethoven's acquaintance as a 
young man. He was musical, and Beethoven applied to him for 
advice the next year, when he sent an invitation to the Saxon 0>urt 
for a subscription to the Mass in D. On September 2, Beethov^ 
received a letter from Charles Neatc, which was plainly an answer 
to an appeal which had been sent by Beethoven, concerning the 
publication in London of three quartets. Letters from Ries refer 
to the same quartets, whidi as yet existed only In Beethoven's 
intentions. Neate says that he had found it di£ficult to obtain 
snVi-criptions for the v.nrks. He thought, hnwever, that be might 
still be able to raise £100, but cuuld not ^^yi any ninney lirfrire the 
arrival of the works in London, i here was also apprehension tiiat 
the compositions would be copied in Vienna. Beethoven had 
xefored to a quartet and possibly some succeasora in his correspon- 
dence with Peters, so that it is more thnn TiTcely that a rlrter- 
mination to return to the quartet field had been formed by Beet- 
hoven before the practical and material incentive came to him in 
the last month of the year from Prince Galitzin^tbe incentive to 
which we owe three of the last five Quartets. 

There must now be recorded some of the facts connected with 
the visit to Beethoven of a distinguished musical litterateur from 
Leipsic — Friedrich Rochlitz. Rochlitz arrived in Vienna on May 
84 and remained thore till August He wrote two tetters about 
his eiqierienGes in the Austrian capital, one under date of June %%, 
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the other of July 0. The lattw contained hu account of hii meet- 
ings with Beethoven and is reprinted in Vol. IV of his "V\ii Freunde 
der Tonkunst." He had never seen Beethoven in the flesh and 
was eager for a meeting. A friend to whom he went fit is very 
obvious that it was Hasliuger) told him that Beethoven was in the 
country and had grown so shy of human society that a vuit to him 
might prove unavailing; but it was Beethoven's custom to oome to 
Vienna every week and he was then as a rule affable and approach- 
able. He advised Rochlitz to wait, and he did so until the following 
Saturday. The meeting was a pleasant one and enabled Rochlitx 
to atudy Beethoven's appearance and manner; but the interview 
was suddenly teiminatedhy Beethoven in the midst of the visitor's 
confession of his own admiration and the enthusiasm which Beet- 
hoven's symphonies created in Leipsic. From the beginning 
Beethoven had lijitened, smiled and nodded, but after he had curtly 
eaeiued lihnadf on the score of an engagement and depart^ 
abruptly, Rochlitz learned that his auditor had not heard or under- 
stood a word of all that he had said. A fortnight later Rochlitz 
met Franz Schubert in the street, who told him that if he wanted to 
see Beethoven in an unconstrained and jovial mood he should go 
ah>ng with him to an eating-house where the great man dined. 
He went and found Beethoven sitting with a party of friends whom 
the chronicler did not know. Though he got a nod of reoognif ion 
for his greeting he did not join the party but took a seat near 
enough to obsCTve Beethoven and hear what he said, for he spoke 
in a loud voice. It was not a conversation so much as a monologue 
to vrhich he listened. Beethoven talked almost incessantly; his 
companions laughed, smiled and nodded approval. 

Hp philosophised and politicised in his manner. Tie spoke of 
England and the English, whom he surrounded with iucomparabie glory 
— which sounded straoge St times. Then he tdd SUttiy anecdotes 

the French and the two ocoupations of Vienna. He was not amiaWy 
disposed towards tliem. lie talked freely, without the least restramt, 

MMoniog eveiythuig with highly origbal and nslve o 

After finishing his meal BeeUioven s^ipioadied Bodiliti wad 

beckoned him into a little anteroom, where conversation was car- 
ried on with the help of a tablet which Beethoven produced. He 
began with praise of Leipsic and itB mu^iic, eispecially the perfor- 
mances in chuicht oonoert^oom and Aeatre; outadeol these things 
he knows nothmgirf Leipsic, through which he passed as a youth on 
his way to Vienna. (No doubt it was the Berlin trip to which 
Beethoven referred, of which Bochlitz appears to be ignorant.) 
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Praise of Leipaic WM followed by viol«iit condemnatioB of Vienna 
and ita muaic 

Of my works you hear nothing. Now — in summer. 

No; it's the same in winter. What ia there for them to hear? 
"Fidelio".' they can't perform it tmd do not want to hear it. The 
symphonies? For the«e they have no time. The concertos? Every- 
body gnudii out his own productions. The solos? They're out of fasho 
ion long ago — and faahion is everytluDg. At the licat, Sehttppaneigh 
oecasionally digs up a quartet, etc 

Rochlitz 18 here probably helping out his memory by drawing 
a bit on his fancy; Schuppanzigh was at this time still in Russia, 
having started on a tour through Germany, Poland and Russia in 
1815» from wludi lie did not return till I88S. Bodilits is interest- 
ing, but it is well tofeviae liii vttenmeee by occasional appeals to 
known facts. He ^^oes on : Beethoven asked him if he lived in 
Weimar and Rochl itz shook his head. "Then you do not know the 
great Goethe?" Rochlitz nodded violently in affirmation that he 
did know the great Goethe. *'I do, too; I got acquainted with him 
in Carlsbad — God knows how long ago!'* (But it was not in Carls- 
bad that Beethoven met Go( flie; it was in Tcplitz and ten years 
"ago.") Beethoven continued: "I was not so deaf then as I am 
now, but hard of hearii^^. Huw patient the great man was with 
me! . . • How happy he made me then! I woidd have gone to my 
death for him; yes, ten times! It was lAile I was in the «rdor of 
this enthusiasm that I thought oni my music to his *Egmont* — 
and it is a success, isn't it?" A success, surely; but Beethovoi is 
not likely to have forgotten that the music to "Egmont" was two 
years old when he met Goethe. Rochlitz, it is to be feared, is 
indulging his imagination again; but he is probably correct on the 
whole. Let Beethoven proceed with his monologue: 

Since that summer I read Goethe every day, when I read at all. 
He has killed KI(^stock for me. You are surprised? Now you smile? 
Alia! Yon smile that I should have read Klopatock! I gave myself up 
to him many years, — when I took my walks and at other timeH. Ah 
well! I didn't understand him always, lie ia so restless; and he always 
begins too far away, from on high down; always Maestoto, D-flat major! 
Isn't it so? But he's great, nevertheless, and uplifts the soul. When T 
did not understand I divined pretty nearly. But why should he always 
want to die? That will come soon enough. Well; at least he always 
sounds well, ete. But Goethe: — he Wvc? and wants us all to live vnih 
him. That a the reason he can be composed. Nobody ebe can be so 
essQyr compossd as he» 

BoeUitn had aonght Beethoven with • commission from 
Blbtd^— that he compose music for Goethe's "EWust" I&e that 
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written for "Egmont." The psychological moment for broach- 
ing the subject was arrived and Rochlitz made the communica- 
tion on the tablet* 

He tead. "Ha!" he cried, and threw his handa hi^ in the air. 

"Thnt ^ ould he a piece of work! Something migfil come out of that!** 
He cunUnucd fur a while in this manner, elaborating his ideas at once and 
with bowed head fltaiing at the eeiling. "But," lie continued, after a 
while, "I hrxve })een occupied for a considerable time with three other 
big works; inucii of them is already hatched out — i. e., m my head. I 
must rid myself of them first; two large syuiphonics differing tnm each 
other, and an oratorio. They will take a long time; for, you see, foFl 
some time I can't bring myself to write easily. I sit and think, and think. I V 
The ideas are there, but they will not go down on the peper. I diead the I 
beginning of great works; onoe begun, it's all right. Jx 

Most of this is in harmony with what we know from other 
sources. We have seen how laboriously Beethoven developed 
the works of large dimensions in this period; we know that he hod 
thought of *TaU8t*' as a subject for oomposition as early as 1806^ 
and that it pursued him in his last years. But Hiirters proposi- 
tion sent through Greisinger in the same year was for an opera, 
and it seems likely that the "Faust" idea was independent of it 
and possibly an original ooneeit of Rochlits's. Be that as it may, 
Rochlitz did make one proposition in which his interest was per- 
sonal. After his return to Leipsic he wrote a letter to Haslinger 
on Septemlier 10, ^H'i'i, in which he expressed the wish that Beet- 
hoven would give a musical setting to his poem "Der erste Ton," 
and, if Schindler is correct, he suggested to Beethoven himself that 
he write music for his "Freis der Tonkunst." Nothing came of 
the suggestions, though it would appear thalRochlit t liad discussed 
both poems with Beethoven. There was a third meeting at which 
the two, in company with another friend of Beethoven's (Rochlitz 
says it was Gebauer), made a promenade through a rtSley whidi 
lasted from ten o'clock in the forenoon till six o'dock in the even- 
ing. Beethoven enlivened tlu- walk with conversation full of 
tirades againijt exii>ting conditions, humorous anecdotes and droll- 
eries. **In all seriousness, he seems amiable, or, if this word startle 
you, I say: The gloomy, unlicked bear is so winning and confiding, 
growls and shakes his hairy coat so harmlessly and curiously, 
that it is delightful, and one could not help liking him even if he 
were but a bear and had done nothing but what a bear can do." 

The meeluiK between Rochlitz and Beethoven took place in 
Baden; but as we have seen, the latter did not begin his sojourn 
there until September 1, and Bochlits*s letter is dated July 9; 

iNoM, n, 60k 
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so it would appear that Beethoven had come from ObcrdiJbling on 
a visit to Baden; Schmdler says nothing to the contrary. Earlier 
in l%f&t Beethoven reoeived a visit fiom a man who lies oonsideiv 
ably nearer the sympathies of the generation for which this book 
is written than Rochlitz. This man was Rossini. His operas liad 
been on the current list in \'ienna for several years, and with the 
coming of the composer in person, in the spring of 1822, the 
enthusiasm for him and his music had grown into a fanatical 
adoration. Beethoven had seen the score of "II Barbiere*' and 
heard it sunfr hy the best Italian sinfjers of the period. Moreover, 
he had a higii admiration for the Italian art of song and a wry poor 
opinion of German singers. In Barbaja's troupe were Lablache, 
Bubini, Donzelli and Ambroggio, and the DemoiseHes Sontag, 
Ungher, Lalande and Dardanelli. Bossini was on his wedding 
trip, ha%'ing but recently married Colbran, and his el'^trnnt man- 
ners and brilliant conversation had made him the lion of aristo> 
cratic drawing-rooms in the Austrian capital. "Zelmira" had 
beoi written especially for the Vienna season, though it had beoi 
tried at the Teatro San Carlo in Naples in the preceding December. 
It had its first performance at the Kiimthnerthor Theatre on April 
13.^ Several of Beethoven's utterances concerning the musician, 
who no doubt did much to divert the taste of the masses away from 
the German master's compositions, have been preserved. Sey- 
fried recorded that in answer to the question. ""VSliat is Rossini?'* 
Beethoven replied, "A good scene-painter," and Seyfricd also 
makes note of this utterance: "The Bohemians arc bom musicians; 
the Italians ought to take them as modek. TPhat have they to 
show for their famous conservatories? Behold their idol — Ros- 
sini! If Dame Fortune had not p-fven him a pretty talent and 
pretty melodies by the bushel, wiiat he learned at school would 
have brought him nothing but potatoes iur Im big belly!'* 
Sdiindler says that after reading the soore of **n Barbiere*' 
Beethoven said: "Rossini would have been a great composer if 
his teacher had frequently applied some blows ad posferiora.** 
To Frcudenberg at Baden in 1824 he remarked: "Rossini is a 
talented and a melodious composer; his music suits the frivolous 
and senBumu spirit of the times, and his productivity is so great 
that iie needs only as many wedEs as the Ckrmans need year* to 
write an opera." 

The Rossini craze was no doubt largely responsible for some 
of Beethoven's outbreaks concerning the taste of the Viennese, 

'Acdidoke Kudolpb wroU variationa on one of the meloilies from the opera, which 
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but on the whole he does not seem seriously to have been disturbed 
by it. Sdundler cites luin at icmarking on the cdumge in the 
popular attitude: "Well, they can not xob nae of my place in 

musical history.** As for the Italian singers ht-, thought so much 
of them that he told Caroline Ungher that he would write an 
Italian opera for Barbaja*s <»mpany. 

As for Rossini, he had heard Mme of Beethoven's quartets 
played by Mayseder and his associates, and had enjoyfed them 
enthusiastically, it was therefore natural enough that he should 
want to visit the composer, bchindler says that he went twice 
ivith Artaria to call upon him, after Artaria liad each time asked 
permission, but that on both occasions Beethoven had asked to be 
excused from receiving him — a circumstance which had given 
rise to considerable comment in Vienna. The story is not true, 
but tliat it was current in Vienna four years afterward appears 
from an entry in a Conversation Book of August ISStS where some- 
body asks: "It is tru^ isn't it, that Rossini wanted to visit you 
and you refused to see him?" There is no written answer. 
We repeat: the story is not true, though both Nohl and Wasielew- 
ski accepted it without demur. Twice, at least, Rossini publicly 
denied iL In 1807 Dr. Eduard HansliHr visited him with two 
friends in Paris. Concerning the interview, Hanslick wrote:^ 

Suddenly, as if he inteDtionany wanted to call attention to some- 
thing loftier, he asked if the Mozart monument at Vienna wa.s fini-^Hcd? 
And Beethoven's? We three Austrians looked ratiier embarrassed. 
*'I remember Beethoven well,** eomtinued Bosrini after a pause, ''although 
it 19 nearly half a oeatury ago. On nqr visit to Vienna I hastened to 
look him up." 

**Attd he did not receive you, as Sdundlw and other biographers 
assure us." 

"On the contrary," said Rossini, correcting me: "i had Carpani, 
tlie Itslisa poet with whom I had already called upon Salieri, introduce 
me, and he received me at once and very politely. True, Ihr visit did 
not last very long, for conversation with Beethoven wiis nothing les^ than 
painful. His hearing was parUcularly bad on that day and in spite of my 
roudp"?t shoutinp^s he confd not. understand me; his htUe practice in 
,Itahan may have made conversation more difficult." 

This confirms what Kossini told Ferdinand Hiller in 1856:* 

Dun'nf? my sojourn in Vienna I had myself introduced to him by 
old Calpani [gic\; but between his deafness and my ignorance of German, 
eonveiaation was impoasUe. But I am t^ad that I saw him, at least. 

'In an article in the "Neue Freie Presse" oi July 11, 1897, reiM'iated io "Aus dem 
OpneertMMl." page 594. 

■"▲hi dam Toalebea, ate.*" II. 48. 
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Quite M uiMciiiate is a fltatement of Schindler's touchmg a 

meeting between Schubert and Beethoven m tliis year. Schind- 

ler's story is to the effect that Schubert, accompanied by Diabelli, 
went to Beethoven and handed hira the variations for pianoforte, 
four bauds, which he had dedicated to him; but that Schubert was 
80 overwhelmed at the majestic appeanmce of Beethoven that his 
courage oozed away and he was scarcely able to write the answers 
to the questions which were put to him. At length, when Beetho- 
ven point < d out a trifling error in harmony, remarking that it was 
"not a mortal sin," Schubert lost control of himself completely, 
ngained his eomposure only aftor he had left the hous^ and never 
agaui had courage enough to appear in Beethoven's presence. 
As opposed to this, Ht inrif h %'on Kreissle. Sehubert's biographer, 
adduces the testimony of Joseph Huttenbrenner, a close friend of 
Schubert's, who had it from the song composer Iwnaelf that he had 
gonetoBeethoven'shouse with the variations,butthegieat man was 
not at home and the variations were left with the servant. He had 
neither seen Beethoven nor spoken with him, but learned with de- 
ligbtafterwards that Beethoven had been pleased with the variations 
and often played them with his nephew Kari. Now, had Sdiindler 
heen an ^ewitness of the sc^e which he describes, he would have 
mentioned the fact; but he was not yet living with Beethoven. 

While in Baden, Beethoven began the work which was to call 
him back into public notice. This was the music for the opening 
of the Josephstadt Theatre, which the director of the theatre 
Carl Friedrich Hensler, dbector also of the combined theatres of 
Pressburg and Baden, asked of him immediately after his arrival 
at the watering-place. Hensler (1761-1825) was a popular dram- 
atist as well as manager and an old acquaintance of Beethoven's, 
by whom he was greatly respected. He had bouf^ the privilege 
of the Josephstadt Theatre in Vienna. Carl MeisI, who was a 
Commissioner of the Royal Imperial Navy, had written two 
festival pieces for the opening, which hxid been set down for Octo- 
ber 3, 1823, the name-day of the Emperor. The first piece was 
a paraphrase of Kotzebue's "Ruins of Athens," written for the 
opening of the theatre in Pesth in 1812, for which Beethoven had 
composed the music. Meisl took Kotzebue's text and made such 
alterations in it as were necessaiy to change "The Ruins of Athens" 
into ^^Phe Consecratkm of the House." Nottebohm's reprint in 
"Zweite Beethoveniana" (p. 385 et s&j,) enables a comparison to 
be made with the piece as it left the hands of Mri.sl and the original. 
The new words did not always fit the music and caused Beethoven 
considerable concern. A choral dance: 
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Wn siiij die Pulse 
iugcndlich jagen, 
Schwcbet im Tanse 
dns Leben dakin* etc. 

was introduced and to this Beethoven hud to write new music, 
which he did in September. He also revised, altered an<l f*xt**nded 
the march with chorus.^ Beethoven wrote a new overture also, 
that known as "Consecration of the House/* putting aside the 
overture to "The Ruins of Athens" because tbat play had served 
as a second piece, or epilogue, at Pesth. Schindler says he began 
work on this occasional music in July, after the last tonrhes had 
been given to the Mass; hut pro^'ress was not as rapid as was 
desirable because of the extreme hut weather. He also says it was 
in Baden and that lie was there with him. The letters to Johann 
show, howe\ er, that Beethoven did not go to Baden till Septem* 
bcr 1, luiving before that been in Oberdohlinjj. But he wrote the 
new pieces in Baden. On a revised copy of the chorus "Wo sich 
die Pulse" Beethoven wrote: "Written towards the end of Septem- 
ber, 1828, performed on October 8 at the Josephatadt Theatre." 
The 1823 shouM be 18^^, of course, but singularly enough the 
same blunder was made on a copy of the overture and another 
composition, the "Gratulatory Minuet," which was written about 
the same time. The explanation is probably that offered by 
Nottdbohm, vis.: that Beethoven dated the copies when he sent 
them to the Archduke. Beethoven's remark in a letter to Johann 
that hr had finished the chorus with dances and would write the 
overture if his health allowed, also fixes the dateof the composition 
of the overture in September. This Schindler, though in error 
about the work done hi July* oonfimis m this anecdote about the 
origin of the overture: 

Meanwhile September was come. It wa^ therefore time to go to 
work on the new overtun*. for the master had long ago seen that that to 
"The Ruins of Athens" was for obvious reasons unsuitable. One day, 
vdiile I was walking with }iiii) and his nephew in the lovely Helenenthal 
near Barlen, Beethoven told us to go on in advance and join him at an 
appoiuted place. It was not long before he overtook ua, remarking that 
he had written down two motives for an overture. At the same time 
he expressed himself also as to the manner in which he purposed treating 
them — one in the free style and one in the strict, and, indeed, in Handel's. 
As well as his voice permitted he sang the two motives and then asked 
OS which we liked the better. Hus shows the roseate mood into which 

*Publi*hed as Op. 114, and designated as "nrw" liy T?i i thovrn. though not A 
iDMMiure had been added, but only a few Unea of text, and the choral music Mmplified. 
Stciner publialied pbaoftDcte anamemeBls f«r two uid four bands ia 18it» aad tha 
acoteialSM. 
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for the moment he was thrown hy the diaooveiy 61 two genu for which, 

perhaj)s, he had been hunting a long lime. Hie nephew aecided in favor 
of both, while I expressed a desire to see the fu^ theme worked out 
for the puipoee mentkmed. It fa not to be unclmtood that Beethoven 
wrote toe overture "Zur Wcihe dcs Hauscs" as he did because I wanted 
it 80k but because he had long cherished the plan to write an overture ill 
the atrict, expressly in the Himdeliatt, style. 

The overture was written. "The newly organized ordiestra 
of the Josephstadt Theatre did not receive it till the afternoon 
before the opening, and witii innumerable mistakes in every part. 
Tbe NhetiBal whidi took place m the presence of an almoet fiOed 
partore, scaicely sufficed for the oorrri ii.>n of the worst of the 
copyist's errors." The overture and chorus written for "The 
Consecration of the House" are "occasionals ' and were conceived 
and wrought out in a remarkably short time for that period in 
Beethoven's actiyities. The first was offered for publication to 
Steiner and, with other pieces, to Diabelli. The nesotiations 
failed and the overture finally appeared from the prCBSof Schott 
in IS'iS, with a dedication to Prince Galitzin. 

The performance of "The Consecration of tiie House" took 
place aa projected, on October 8, the eve of the Emperor's name" 
day. All of the 400 reservcxi seats and 14 boxes had been sold 
several weeVs before. Beethoven had reserved the direction for 
himself and sat at the pianoforte* the greater part of the orchestra 
within view, his left ear turned towards the stage. He was still 
able to hear a little with that ear, as we know from the fact related 
by Schindler, that he was fond of listening to Chenibini's overture 
to "Afinlra" plnyed by a musical clock which stood in a restaurant 
adjoining the Josephstadt Theatre. Chapdmaster Franz Glaser 
stood at his right, and Schindler, who had recently abandoned the 
law, led the first violins. At the dress rehearsal Fanny Hedcer- 
mann sang timidly and dragged perceptibly in the duet. Beetho- 
ven observed this and called the singer to him, point*^d out the 
places in which he wanted more animation, spoke some words of 
encouragement and advised her to follow the tenor, who was an 
experienced singer. He then had the number repeated and on 
its conclusion remarked: "Well done, this time, Friiulein Hecker- 
mann!" The tenor was Mi( hael Greiner, with w^hom Beethoven 
was acquainted, from Baden, and Friiulein Kaiser sang the part of 
PoUoff. ^le rehearsal and the performance denunistiated plainly, 
Schindler says, that under no circumstances was Beethoven able 
longer to conduct large bodies of performers. The represen- 
tation, despite the enthusiasm of the performers, stimulated by 
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Beethoven's enoouraging speeches, was not a success. Beethoven 
would take none of the fatult to himadf* however, though his 
anxiety led him to hold back the music despite the eiertkms of his 

tTvo Itadi rs. whom he admonished against too much precipitancy, 
of which Schindler protests they were not yiiilty. There were 
demonstrations of enthusiasm at the close and Beethoven was led 
befwe the curtain by Difeetor Henaler. The work was iq>eated 
on October 4, 5 and 6. Beethoven's friendly feding for Hensler 
gave rise to a new orchestral composition a few weeks later. The 
members of the company paid a tribute to their director on his 
name-day, iSovember 3. After a performance of Meisl's drama 
'*172£, lots,'* the audience having dqwrted, the director was 
called to the festively decorated and flluninated stage, and sur- 
rounded by his company in gala dress. A poetical address was 
read to him by the stage-manager. After he had gone back to his 
lodgings, the orchestra and chorus serenaded him, the programme 
consisting of an overture to 'The Prodigal Son" by Chapelmaster 
Drechsel, a concerto for flute by Chapelmaster Glllser, and what 
BSiierle's "Theaterzeitung" called "a glorious new symphony" 
composed for the occasion by Beethoven, the whole ending with the 
march and chorus from Hoaart's "litus." The *'new symphony" 
was the "Gratulatory IV^uet" of which mention has been made. 
Nothing is said in the accounts about Beethoven's presence at 
the fierenade, and as "Fidelio" was performed that night at the 
K&rntlmerthor Theatre, his absence might easily be explained. 
On the next day* Henster gave a dinner in the property-room of 
the theatre at S p jn. Beethoven, Glliser, Bfiuerle, Gleich, Meisl, 
Hopp and others wpre present. Beethoven had a seat directly 
undtr t}ie musical clock. Giftser told Reubl (Reichl?) who pro- 
vided the entertainment to set the clock to the overture to 
"Fidelio" and then wrote to Beethoven to listen, as he would 
soon hear it. Beethoven listened and then said: *1t plays it 
better than the orchestra in the KSrnthnerthor." 

The "Gratulatory Minuet" was offered to Peters in the letter 
of December 20. Beethoven was evidently eager to realise 
iioickly on a work which had cost him but little labor— the product 
of a period in which his fancy seemed to have regained its old- 
time fecundity and he his old-time delight in work. He offered 
it elsewhere and gave a copy (the one that he misdated) to 
Aididuke Bttdolph for his coUeetiott. Artaiia published it in 
1885 under the title "AUcgMtto (Giatulatlons-Menuet)" with a 

*TUi snsodole «M told to Tli»7«r «b Oatobar Mk 18M hf mHA acto* MOMd 

BOVP who «M pMNftt OB tk« OC C M W il. 
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dedication to Car! Holz. The title on the autograph reads: 
"Tempo di Minuetto quasi Allegretto." "Allegro non troppo" 
was originally written but was scratched out and "Gratulations- 
Menuet" written in its place. 

Beethoven's absence from the complimentary function to 
to Hensler in the theatre may be explained by the revival of 
"Fideiio" which took place on the same night, November 3, after 
an absence from the stage of three yean (not eight, as Sddndkr 
says), though we do not know that he was presoit. It was a bene- 
fit performance for Wilhelmine Schroder, then 17 years old, after- 
wards the famous dramatic singer Madame Schrfider-Devrient. 
Haitzinger sang Fhrestan, Zeltner Rocco, Forti tizarro. Rauscher 
Jafuino, Nestroy iht Minuter, FUtulein Demmer IforestKns and 
Frttulein Schroder Leonore. Schindler tells a pathetic tale con- 
Ceminp the dress rehcar.-,al. Totrethrr with his friends, mindful 
of the haiipeiiiii^'s ill tlu- Hall of tli(: University in 1819 and in the 
Josephstadt Tiieatrc only a siiort time before, Schindler advised 
Beetiuyven not to attempt to oondnct the perf <mnanoe. He hesi- 
tated for a few days, then announced his intention to direct with 
the help of Umlauf. Schindler escorted him to the rehearsal. 
The overture went well, the orch^tra being well trained in it, but 
at the first duet it becmne painfully manifest that Beethoven heard 
nothing of what was going on on the stage. HesiadKnedhisbeat 
sad the orchestra obeyed; the singers urged the movement on- 
ward. Umlauf stopped the performance at the rapping on the 
jailor's lodge-gate but gave no reason to Beethoven. At the same 
place on the repetition there was the same confusion. Let Schind- 
ler continue tlie na(rative» the ooneeftness of whidi there seems to 
be no reason to question: 

The impossibility of going ahead with the author of the woric was 

evident. But how, in what manner inform him of the fact? Neither 
Duport, the director, nor Umlauf was willing to speak the saddening 
woras: '*It will not do; go away, you unhappy man!" Beethoven, already 
uneasy in his seat, turned now to the right now to the left, scrutinizing 
the faces to learn the cause of the interruption. Everywhere silence. 
I had approached near him in the orchestra. He handed me his note- 
book with an indication that I write what the trouble wa«. Ilnstily I 
wrote in effect : "i'leajse do not go on; more at home." With a bound he 
was in the parterre and said m^«ly : "Out, quick !" Without stopping he 
ran towards his lodgings, Pfarrgasse, Vorstadt Leimgrube. Inside he 
threw himself on the sofa, covered his face with his hands and remained in 
this attitude till we sat down to eat. During the meal not a word came 
from his lips; he was a picture of profound melancholy and depression. 
When I tried to go away after the meal he begged me not to leave him 
untilifcwastinietogototliethsatie. At parting he asked nw to go with 
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liim next day to his physician. Dr. Smetmna, ivIki Iwd gained aoma repute 
as an amuL 

S<nne details of the representation may be learned from the 
accoimt in the "Theaterzeitung" of November 9. The day was 
the name-day of the Empress; the square about thr Opera-house 
was illuminated; the national hymn, "Gott erhaite Franz den 
Kaisw*'* was sung; tbe overture tecdved such applause thftt it had 
to be lepeated; the great duet and the canon quartet also, and the 
soprano anf! tenor were recalled at the end of the opera. Was 
Beetlioven present? The question cannot be answered. Alfred 
von VVolzogen in liis biography of W'ilhelmine Schrdder-Devrient 
quotes from Claire von Gllltner, who had access to the singer's 
notes, in his account of the affair. The incident of the rehearsal is 
told with a variation which strengthens Schindlf r's narrative. 
At the performance, Claire von GlUmer says, Beethoven sat lie- 
hind the chapel master in the orchestra so deeply wrapped in his 
doak that only his gleaming eyes were visible. The youthful 
prima donna was unspeakably alarmed, but scarcely had she 
uttered her first words \hnn she felt her whole body infti.sed with 
marvellous power. Beethoven — the public — everything vanished 
from view. She forgot that she had studied the r61e — she was 
transformed into Leonore — she lived, she suffered the part, scene 
after scene. Beethoven, the story proceeds, though he had heard 
not a word but had observ'cd the soul of her singing in her trans- 
figured face, had recnt^nized his Leonore in her. 

After the performance he went to her; his usually threatening eyes 
smiled upon her, he patted her cheeks, thanked her for her Fiddto and 

promised to oompcse a nr w njn t n for In r a promise which, unfortunately 
was never fulfilled. Wilhelmiae never met the master again, but of all 
the evidences of homage paid to the famous woman^ in Later ^ears ha 
most precious rncoUection were the words of appreciation which Beet- 
hoven spoke to her. 

The tale is amiable, and plausible enough; standing alone 
there would seem to be no ground for doubting its correctness. 
But there are drcumstanoes which give our credence pause. 
Schindler, who was Beethoven's constant companion in those days, 
who presents the story of the rehearsal so cnnvincingly, and who 
waited until it was time to go to the theatre, says not a word about 
Beethoven's presence at the representation. Would he, after 
snffonig sndi a heartbreaking humfliation at the rdiearsal, have 
gone to the theatre and taken a conqiicuous place in the orches- 
tra? It does not seem likely. Moreover, in a letter published in 
the "Neue Berliner Musikzeitung ' of July 30, 1851, Schindler» 
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ducuMing an impersonation of Fidelio by Frau KOster-Schlegd in 
Frankfort, says: "It may be remarked in passing that Beethoven 
never saw SchrOder-Devrient as Fidelio^ but was dissatisfied with 
her conception of the character as he had learned to know it from 
the public prints and oral oonununications. His ideal was not an 
operatic heroine* etc." This would seem to be conclusive, were 
there not evidence that Schindler's memory had ])layed him false 
again. '"Fidelio" was repeated on November 4, and also on 
November 86 and Beoember 17, 1822, and March S and 18, 1828, 
and Bfiuerle's "Theateraatung" distinctly states that "Beethoven 
attended the second performance, sitting in a box in the first tier." 
Moreover, Louis Schlosser, who was at this performance, adds 
confirmation by telling how he saw Beethoven leaving the theatre 
in the company of ScUhdler and von Breuning. Beethoven may 
not have been able to form an opinion of a performance which he 
rojild not henr, but the testiuiony of Schindler that he never saw 
fccIiroder-Devrient in the role of Fidelio is greatly weakened by 
this proved fact. But would he have made such a statement if 
Beethoven had been present at the first pa:f ormanoe and paid so 
spectacular a tribute to the singei^ It is easier to imagine that 
Schindler's memor\' was treacherous concern in a Intf^r perfor- 
mance. At best, the evidence is inconclusive, because contra- 
dictory. In March, 1823, Chapelmaster Reuling remarks in a 
Conversation Book: "I saw you in the theatre at the first per* 
fonnance of 'Fidelio*.*' Did he mean the first performance in 
November, 1822, or the first of the two performances in the month 
in which he was writing — ^March, 1823? SchriSder-Devrient in 
her prime is reputed to have been the greatest of all Piddioa; but 
she did not reach her full artistic stature until after Beethoven's 
death. 

Following Schindler's narrative we learn that Beethoven*s 
woeful experience at the rehearsal led to a resolution on his part 
to make another effort to be healed of his deafness. He went to 
Dr. Smetana, who prescribed medicaments to be taken inwardly, 
thereby indicating, as Schindler asserts, that he had no expectation 
of effecting a ctire, but wanted only to occupy Beethoven's mind, 
knowing what to expect from so impatient, wilful and absent- 
minded a patient; for Beethoven was as unready to follow a 
physician's advice as a musician's, and was more likely to injure 
himself with overdoses of drugs than to invite the Vk in fit which 
the practitioner hoped for by obedience to the prescription. The 
usual thing happened; not only with Dr. Smetana's treatment, but 
also with that of the priest* Pater Weiss, whom he had consulted 
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some 18 years before and to whom he now returned. For a while 
he thought that the oil which the priest dropped into his ears was 
ben^cial, and Pater WeSas himself expressed the belief that the 

left ear, at least, might permanently be helped; but Beethoven^' 
grew skeptical, as he always did unless he experienced immediate 
relief, his work monopolized iiis att^tion, and despite the priest's 
aolidtatioiui he abanimed tlie tieatment and yidded himsdf to his ^ 
fate. Hkcnecforwaid no one heatd him lament because of hia 
deafness. 

The compositions which were in Beethoven's hands at the 
close of the year were those which had occupied him in the earlier 
months. The Bliua, several times completed but never eomf^ete 
so long as it was wiUiin readi» received #hat must now be looked 
upon as its finishing touches; procrre^s was made on the Ninth 
Symphony and thought given to a quartet, perhaps several quar- 
tets. The Bagatelles for Pianoforte grouped under Op. 119, some 
of which had been published a year before (Nos. 7-11), were 
finished; Nos. 1 to C were ready for the publisher by the end of 1822 
— ^the autograph manuscript bearing the inscription "Kleinig- 
keiten, 1822 Novemb." Nottebohm thinks that Nos. 2 to 5 were 
conceived between 1800 and 1804; a sketch for No. 5 (C mmor» 
Risoluto) is found among sketches made in 1802 for the Sonata in 
C minor Op. 30; Lenz says sketches for No. 3 (in D, a VAUemande) 
are among sketches for the last movement of the "Eroica" Sym- 
phony; No. 6 (G major) is sketched on a sheet containing experi- 
mental studies for a passage in the CM> of the Uass; slEetches 
for Nos. 2 and 4 are among suggestions of a melody for Goethe's 
"ErlkSnig," indicating an early period which cannot be determined. 
Of Nos. 7-11, enough has been said in a previous chapter. The 
piece published as No. 12 and added to the set by Diabelli after 
Beethoven's death was originally a song with pianoforte accom- 
paniment and had its origin in 1800 at the latest. Whether or 
not Beethoven made the pianoforte piece out of the projected 
song, on which point nothing of signihcance can be said» it is 
certain that it does not bdong to ^ set» whii^ consists of 11 
numbers only in the old editions and in the manuscripts of the 
Rudolphinian Collection. 

Beethoven offered a number of Bagatelles to Peters — at first 
four, then a larger number; he sent six to the publisher on February 
15* 188S. Peters retunied them — Beethoven receiving them on 
March 19 — ^with the remark that tiiey were not worth the price 
asked for them and that Beethoven onf»ht to consider it beneath 
his dignity to waste his time on such trifles; anybody could write 
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them. Schindler says that Peters's aefcMUl aggrieved Beethoven, 

which is easily believed; hut Schindler confounded the Bagatelles 
Op. 119 with the set, Op. l'2ti. works of distinctly a higher order 
which were not composed at the time. On February id, 18^3, 
Beethoven smt 11 BagafteUet to Biet in Lcmdon with instructkna 
to sell them as best he oouU. Naturally, Op. 119 is meant. On 
May 7, 182S, six were offered to Lissner in St. Petersburg. Schle- 
singer published the set in Paris at the end of 1823, as Op. 112, 
and Sauer and Leidesdorf issued them almost simultaneously in 
Vienna with the same opus number. The number 119 appears to 
have been assigned to the set after an agreement had been reached 
with St einer concerning the works now numbered l\9 to 118. The 
last known song by Beethoven, "Der Kuss/' was finished at this 
time» though wrfttm down practicany as we know it in 1798. 
Sketdies involving the few changes made are found among some 
for the overture "The Consecration of the House" and the Ninth 
Symphony. The autograph is dated "December, 1822." It was 
sent to Peters, who did not print it; in 1825 it was sent to the 
Sdiotts, numbered 188, and they published it. 

In the last weeks of the year a connection was established 
which was t!estined to be of great influence in Beethoven's final 
creative activitii.s. Prince Nicolas Boris Galitzin, bom in 1795, 
who as a young man had taken part in the Napoleonic wars, was 
an Infiueatial factor in the mn^cal life of St* Petersbnig. He 
played the violoncello, and his wife (nSe Fdncess Saltykow) was 
an admirable pianist. Prince Galitzin was an ardent admirer of 
Beethoven's music and had arranged some of the works written 
for the pianoforte for strings. Whether or not he had made the 
personal aoquaintance of Beethoven has not been established, 
but wanting to have as his private property some composition fay 
the master whom he revered, he addressed a letter to Beethoven 
on November 9, 1822, saying that as a passionate amateur of 
music and an admirer of the master's telent he asked him to com** 
pose for him one, two or three string quartets, for which he would 
be pleased to pay any sum demanded and that he would accept 
the dedication of the works witti f^ratitude. Beethoven's answer, 
dated January 25, 1823, has not been found but it is known that 
he accepted the eommissum and fixed the honorarhim at 50 dncata 
each. This is the prologue to the story of the last Quartets. 

In Charles C. Perkins's "History of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Boston," Vol. I, p. 87, the author writes: "The most 
interesting matter connected with the history of the society in the 
year 18f8 .... is the fact that Beethoven was oommissiooed to 
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write an oratorio for it." The date is obviously wrong; it should 
be 1822, for in a letter dated December 20, 1822, as will appear in 
tlie next chapt^ of this work, Beethoven teUs Ries that he has 
received requests from all parts <if Europe "and even from Nortii 
America.'* The historian of the Boston Society adds: 

That the commission was given is certain, hut as It is not mentioned 
in the records, Mr. A. W. Thayer is probably hgiit in thinking that it was 
given unofficially by RichardaoD and two or three other members. In 

October Mr. Thayer wrote a letter to Mr. J. S. Dwight, the v;n!1- 
known editor of the "Musical Journal," to sa^ that he had questioned 
Schbdler, Beethoven's biographer, on the subfect and had leuned from 

him that in 1823 a Boston banker, whose rnrn-' ivas unknown to him, 
having occasion to write to GeymUUer, a Viennese banker, had sent an 
order to the great musician to compose an oratorio for somebody or some 
sof iVty in Boston and it was forwarded to its destination. . . . Wishing 
to know the truth about tlic matter I wrote to Mr. Thayer, then, as now, 
U. S. Consul at Trieste, for information, and in reply learned that in one 
•of Beethoven's note books he had found this passage: "Bllhler writes: 
*The oratorio for Boston?' (Beethoven) 'I cannot write what I should 
. like best to write, but that which the pressing need of money obliges me 
to v'rite. This is not vi^'in;' tliat I write only for money. When this 
period IS past I liofK? to wnle wliat for me and for art is above all — Faust.* '* 

The jiassagt's cited are from a Conversation Book used in the 
early days of April, 1823. In the fail of that year, on November 
0, file '*Morgenblatt fOr Gebildete heaer** closed an article on 
Beethoven with the words: "A symphony, quartets, a Biblical 
oratorio, sent to liim in English by the consul of the United States, 
observe the United States, and possibly one of Grillparzer's 
poems, may be expected." 
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The Solemn Mass in D — Royal Subscription — ^More 
Negotiatiops with England — C^ra Projects— <^ rill jjar- 
zer's "Melusine" — The Diabelli Variations — Summer 
Visitors— An Englishman's Account — Weber and Julius 
Benedict— Ries and the Ninth Symphony— Fhuia Lust 
and BeethoYoi's IQas— The Year 18S8. 

WHEN the year 1823 opens, the Mass in D is supposedly 
finished and negotiations for its publication have been 
carried on in a manner the contemplation of which 
must affeet even the casual reador grievously. The work had 
been originally intended for the functions attending the installa- 
tion of Archduke Rudolph as Archbishop of Olmiltz — not merely 
as a personal tribute to the imperial, archepisc ()|)al pupil, but for 
actual performance at the cermony of inLhruuization — a fact 
which ought to be home m mind during its study* lor it throws 
light upon, Beethoven's attitude towards the Catholic Church 
(at least so far as that church's rubrics are concerned) as well as 
towards religion in general and art as its handmaiden and mistress. 
Archduke Rudolph had been chosen Cardinal on April 24, 1819,and 
Ardhbishop on June 4 of the same year; he mm mstalled as head of ' 
the see of Olmiitz on March 20, 1820; but the fact of his sdection 
for the dignities wns known in Vienna amongst his friends as early 
as the middle of IblH. When the story of the year 1823 opens, <• 
therefore, Beethoven's plan is nearly five years dd and Archduke 
Rudolph has been arehbishop nearly a year. We first hear of the 
Mass this year in a letter dated February 27, when Beethoven 
apologizes to his august pupil for not having waited upon him. 
He had delayed his visit, he said, because he wanted to send him a 
copy of the Mass; but this had been hdd bade by oorreetions and 
other circumstances. Aooompanying the letter were the copies of 
the overture to "The rnnsecrat inri of the House** and the "Gratu- 
latory Minuet." Finally, on March 19, 1823, on the very eve 
of the first anniversary of the installation, Beethoven placed a 

18»1 
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manuscript copy of the Mass in the Archduke s hands. In the 
catalogue of the Rudolphinian CoUection, now preserved by the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna* it is entered thms 
"Missa SoUmnis. Partitur. MS. This beautifully written 
WAS delivered by the composer himself on March 19, 18!^;i" 

The plan to write the Mass for the installation ceremonies 
seems to have been ortgma} with Beetlioven; it was not suggested 
by the Archduke or any of his frioids, so far as has ever been 
learned. He began work upon it at once, for Schindler says he saw 
the beE^inning of the score in the fall of 1818. Nottebohm's study 
of all the sketches which have been discovered (save a number now 
preserved in the Beethoven House m Bonn which do not add 
materially to our knowledge) led him to eondusions which may 
be summed up as follows: The movements were taken up in the 
order in which the various portions of the text appear in the Roman 
missal, but work was prosecuted on several movements simul- 
taneously. The KtfTw was begun at the earUest hi the middle <^ 

1818, i. e.» shortly after the fact of the Archduke's appointment 
became known; the Gloria was completely sketehe<l by the end of 

1819, the Credo in 1820; the entire Mass was complete in sketch- 
form in the b^:inning of 1822. 'WhOe sketching the Mass Beet- 
hoven composed the Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 109, 110 and 111, 
the Variations, Op. 107, No. 8, and several other small pieces, 
including the canons "O, Tobias," *'Gehabt cnch wohl," "Tugend 
ist kein leerer Name," and "Gedenkt heute an Baden." But with 
the daboration of the sketches the fibss was not really finished, 
for subsequently Beethoven undertook many changes. The 
Allegro nuilfo \\hich enters in the Credo at the words et ascendit is 
shorter in the autograph than in the printed edition. At the 
entrance of the words et ilerum and cujus regni the autograph is in 
each case two measures shorter'than in the printed score. In the 
autograph, and also in the copy which Beethoven gave to the 
Archduke, the trombones do not enter till the words jndfrnrr ricos 
et mortnos. There are no trombones in the Gloria, The trom- 
bone passage which now appears just before the entrance of the 
diorus on jvdiear$ was formerly set for the horns. After the 
words ei mortuos the trombones are silent till the end of the Credo 
in the aytoBfraph; they enter again in the bepinnin^ of the Sanctus, 
but are silent at the next AUegro, They occur in the Benediclua, 
but are wanting in the Affniis Dvi. From the nature of these 
supplemoitary alterations it is to be conduded that considerable 
time must have elapsrd brf nrr they could all be made and the Mass 
be given the shape in which we know it. Holding to the date on 
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which the copy was flelivered to the ArchduVe (March 19, 1823), 
the earliest date at which the Mass can have received its dehnitive 
ghapemurt be set down M ike middle oflSCS. Beetboven, there- 
foie* devoted about five yean to its composition. He made eo 
many rhantres in the tyrnpani part of the Agnus Dn that he wore 
a hole in the very thick paper, hia aim being, apparently, by means 
of a vague rhythm to suggest the distance of the disturbers of the 
peaee. That be was onoere in bis purpose to provMe a mass lor 
the installation ceremonies is to be found, outside of Schindler's 
statement, in a letter to the Archduke written in 1810, in which 
he says: 

The day on which a high mass of ray composition is performed at the 
ceremony for Y. I TT. will he to me the ino<?t hp.nitifnl in my life and God 
will enUghten me so that my poor powers may contribute to the glory of 
tl^ Boknan day. ' 

Siomething was said, in the conclusion of the chapter of this 
biography devoted to a review of the incidents of the years 1807 
to 1800, eoooeming the views Beethoven oitertained on the sub- 
ject of religion and dogmatic and sectarian Christianity, ffis 
attitude towards the Roman Catholic Church beoomes an almost 
necessary subject of contemplation in a study of the Solemn Mass 
in D; but it is one into which the personal equation of the student 
must perforce laigdy enter. The obedient churchman of a Rmnan 
Catholic country will attach both less and more importance, than 
onebroMpht up in a Protestant land, tothef.irt that he admonished 
his nephew when a lad to say his prayers and said them with him 
(as the boy testified in the guardianship proceedings), that he him> 
self at least once led him to the door of the confessional,^ that he 
consented to the summoning of a priest wh^n in extremis and that 
he seemed to derive comfort and edification from the sacred func- 
tion. It is not necessary, however, to go very deeply into a criti- 
cal study of the Mass in order to say tiiat while the composition 
shows respect for traditions in some portions and while it is possi- 
ble to become eloquent without going beyond the demonstration 
contained in the music itself, in describing the overwhelming 
puissance of his proclamation of the fatherhood of God and belief 
in ffim as the Creator of all things visible and invisible, the most 
obvious fact wbkh eonfronts the analytical student is that 

'In a Conversation Book of 18tO we read this remark by Beethoven: "What I 

t'hiDk nf confewion may be dn'Iiirf»<l from the fact that I myself Ir-d Kurl to thp Atilint ot 

St. Micluuii for coufouiioa. But the abbot d«cl&red that M Iooa aa be haU to viait hi* 
sotter,«itf«HM« would b« Of aoftvail." 
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Beethoven approached the missal text chiefly with the imagination 
and the emotions of an artist, and that its poeticai, not to say dra- 
nuitie demrats wtre those which he was most eager to delineate.^ 
One proof of this is found in what may be called the technical his- 
tory of the Mass, and is therefore pertinent here. It was scarcely 
necessary for Beethoven to do so, but he has nevertheless givea us 
an explanation of his singular treatment of the prayer for peace. 
Among the sketches lor the movement is found the reraaric: 
"dona nobis paeem darstellend den mmm mid Mnsscin IVieden" 
("delineatinj^ infernal and external peace**), and m agreement with 
this he superscribes the tirst Allegro vivace in the autograph with 
the same words. In the later copy this phrase is changed to 
"Prayer for internal and external peace," thus showing an appre- 
ciation of the fact that the words alone contain the allusion to 
peace which in its external aspect is disturbed by ihf sounds of war 
suggested by the instruments. The petition for peace is empha- 
sized by the threatening tones ol military instruments accompany- 
ing the agonizing appeal for mercy sent up by the voices. The 
device is purely dramatic and it was not an entirely novel conceit 
of Beethoven's. When the French invaded Styria in 1796, Haydn 
wrote a mass **In tempore belli" in which a soft drum-roll entered 
immediatdy after the words "Agnus Dei" and was gradually re- 
inforced by trumpets and other wind-instruments **as if the enemy 
were heard approaching in the distance.** 

Whence came the j)laa of postponing the public .it i jii of the 
mass for a period in order to sell manuscript copies of it by sub- 
scription to the sovereigns of Europe does not appear. Beetiioven 
had it under consideration at the beginning of 1823, for the year 
was only a week old when he sent his brother Johann with a letter 
to Griesinger of the Saxon Legation asking him to give advice on 
the subject to the bearer of the letter, apologizing for not coming in 
person on the ground of indisposition. Whether or not Griesinger 
came to his assistance we do not know, but within a fortnight work 
on the project had been enerpretically begun. Schindler was now 
called upon to write, fetch and carry as steadily and industriously 
as if he were, in fact, what he deserflbed himsdl to be — a private 
secretary. Among his papers in Berlin are found many billeta and 

>Io Vol. IV of the GemiAn e^tkm o( thk Uosmphv* Or. Dtitcn prewnts a loos 
Md extrendy interesting deKriptive and critical analyHa of the nan from the point of 
view held by a devout Roman Catholic churchman; wherefore, in tpite of hia enthuaiaa* 
tic appreciation of the mu<iic. he is obUffed to point out its departure from some of the 
dogma!! of the church, as well as the rubrics which the composers had long disregardod. 
AUthis is, however, far outside the scope of this biography as originally conceived by 
TluqfW aad to iriiaoh tlM oditor haa aoofki to bri^g it bMk ia tUa 
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loose memoranda bearing on the subject, without date, but grouped 
as to periods by SchinxUer himself and provided with occasional 
glosses touching their contents. Beethoven took so much of his time 
in requisition, indeed, that he offered to pay him 50 florins after 
the collection of one of the subscription fees, but Schindler records 
that he never received them nor would he have accepted them. 
He was* as he informed \hc worl l for many years afterward on his 
visiting card, "L'Ami de Be< thoven," and his very considerable 
and entirely unselfish labors were "works of friendship" for which 
he wanted no remuneration; but he was very naturally rejoiced 
when Beethoven presented him with several witc^praph scores, and 
we have seen how, after the death of Beethoven, Breuning gave 
him many papers which seemed valur loss then but are looked upon 
as invaluable now. Moreover, he disposed of his Beethoven 
memorabilia to the Royal Library of Berlin for an annuity of 
400 thalers-^all of whidh, however, does not detract from the 
didnteredness of his labors for Beethoven, alive, suffering and so 
frequently helpless. 

The invitations to the courts were issued in part before the 
end of Janumy. A letter to Schindler, evidently written in that 
month, asks him to draw out a memorandum of courts from an 
almanac in which the foreign embassies stationed at Vienna were 
listed. The invitations were posted on the following dates: to 
the courts at Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria and Saxony on 
January 28; "to the odber ambassadors*' (as Beethoven notes) on 
January 26; to Weimar on February 4; to Mecklenburg and Hesse- 
Darmstadt on February 5; to Berlin, Copenhfifren, Hesse-Cassel 
and Nassau on February f>; to Tuscany on IVUruary 17, and to 
Paris on Aiarcii 1. The invitation to the court at Hessc-Cas^iel 
had been written im January 2S, but it was not sent because, as 
Sdlindler says, **it had been found that nothing was to be got from 
the little courts." The letter came back to Beethoven and its 
preservation puts in our hands the formula which, no doubt was 
followed in all the formal addresses. We therefore give it here: 

The undersigned cherishes the wish to send his latest work, which 
he regards as the most suooesflful of his intdleetual piodacts, to the ftfost 

Exalted Court of Ca^^rl. 

It is a grand solemn mass for 4 solo voices with choruses and com- 
plete grand orchestra in score, which can also be used as a grand oratorio. 

He therefore begs the Embassy of His Royal Highness, the 

Elector of Hesse-Cassel, to be pleased to procure for him the necessary 
permission of your Ezslted Coivt. 

In;! s much, however, as the copyinfr of thr srorf» will entail a con- 
siderable expense the author does not think it exc^ive if he fixes an 
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honorarium at 50 ducats ta gold. Tlw mA m qiMKUin« monawtt, will 

not be published for the present* 

Vienna, 23 January, 1823. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Only the signature was in Beethoven's handwriting. It is 
not loDiown how many of these invtUtioBS were issued; SchuicllerV 
acootmt goes only to the subscriptbns received and even here it is 

not entirely accurate. There were ten acceptances. The first 
came from the King of Prussia. Prince Hatzfeld acted in the 
matter for Berlin and Beethoven also invoked the aid of Zelter. 
CTonit Councillor Wemhord, Director of the ChanceUaiy of the 
Embassy at Vienna^ brought the report to Beethoven and a^ed 
him if he would not prefer a royal order to the 50 ducats. Without 
hesitation. Beethoven replied "50 ducats," and after Wemhard 
had gone lie indulged in sarcastic comments on the pursuit of de- 
ooratiotts by various contempories — ^"wU»h in his opinion were 
gained at the cost of the sanctity of art.** Beethoven received the 
money, but the score was not delivered, owing, no doubt, to delay 
in the copying, and in July Prince Hatzfeld feds compelled to 
remind the composer of his remissness. Prince Kadziwill in 
Berlin also sabsoibed, but he did not recdve his copy till more 
than a year later. On June 28, 1824, a representative of the 
Prince politely informed Beethoven that he had sent a cheque 
for 50 ducats to him with a request for a receipt and a copy of 
the score, but had received ndther. On July 3, Schindler in- 
formed Beethoven that Hatzfeld had earnestly inquired whether 
he was now going to receive the Mass. He was being so pestered 
about the matter from Berlin that it was becoming burdensome, 
lie asked that Beethoven write to the Prince without delay, telling 
him when he Aould receive the Msai^ so that he might show It £ 
his own justifiGatkm in Berlin. Schindler says the fault lay with 
the copyists; in every copy manj' pages had to be rewritten. 

Much to Beethoven's vexation and impatience the Saxon 
court was very tardy in its reply, or rather in subscribing, for at 
first the invitation was declined; but Beethoven was not thus to be 
put off by a court with which his imperial pupil was closely oon« 
nected. He called in the help of Archduke Rudolph, to whom on 
July 1, 18*23, he wrote a letter. He complains in this letter of pain 
in the eyes from which he has been suffering for a week. He was 
forced to make sparing use of them and therdfore had not been able 
to look through some variations composed by the Archduke^ but 
had been obliged to leave the task to another. He oontinueB: 

In regard to the Mass which Y. I. H. wished to see made more frpner- 
ally useful; the continuously poor state of my health for several years,,- 
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more especially the heaTy debts iHneli I liftve inetnred and the faet thmt 

I had to forgo the visit to England which I wri'* inviied to make, com- 
pelled me to tiiink of means for bettering my conditioo. for this the Mass 
je^ned snitiAle. I was advised to offer it to sevnal eo«irts. Haid as it 
was for me to do this I nevertheless did not think that I ought to subject 
mysdl to reproach by not doing it. I therefore inviied several courts to 
someribe for the Mass. fixed the fee at 50 dueata, as it was thoa^ that 

would not be toomuchand, if anuinhrr of snhsrribers were found, also tint 
unprofitable. ^ Thus far, indeed* the subscription does me honor, their 
Boyal Majesties of France and Prussia having accepted. I also a few 
day=; nfjo received a letter from tny friend Prinrp (la!lit7in [sic] in St. 
Petersburg, in which this truly amiable prince informs me that His 
Imperial Majesty of Russia had accepted and I should soon hear the 
details from the Tmprrial Russian embassy h^rv In spite of all this, 
however* though others have also become subscribers I do not get as much 
as I woold asfee from a publishM", only I have t]» advantage that the 
work remains Tninf. The costs of copying are large and will be in- 
creased by the new pieces' which are to be added, which 1 sliali send to 
Y. I. H. as soon as I have finished them. Perhaps Y. I. II. will not find it 
burdensome graciously to ask H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Tuscany to 
take a copy of the Mass. The invitation was sent some time ago to the 
Gnmd Duke of Tuscany through the agent v. Odelgha, and O. solemnly 
assures me that the invitation will siirely he accepted, but I am not en- 
tire^ confident, since it was several months ago and no answer has been 
received. The matter having been undertaken, it is only natural that 
much as possible should have Ijeen done to attain the desired result. 
It was hard for me to understand this, still harder for me to tell i. i. H. 
of it or permit you to notice it, but "Neeetti^ knotot no law.*' But I 
thank Tlim above the stars' that I am beginning to use my eyes again. 
I am now writing a new symphony for England, for the Philharmonic 
Society, and hope to have it completely done in a fortnight. I can not 
yet strain my eyes for a long period* wherefore I beg Y. I. H. graciously 
to be patient in regard to Y. 1. H.'s variations which seem to me charm- 
ing but need carefully to be looked through by me. Continue Y. I. H. to 

f practice the custom of briefly jotting down your ideas at the pianoforte; 
or this a little table alongside the pianoforte will be neoesiaiy. By this 
means the fancy will not only be strengthened but one learns to fix at 
once the most remote ideas. It is also necessary to write without the 
pianoforte, and sometimes to develop a nmple diorale melody now with 
simple, and anon with varied figurations in counterpoint .md this will 
cause no headache to Y. I. H. but rather a great pleasure at finding 
yow«elf absorbed in the art. Gradnally these comes the capacity to 
represent ju^t ti nt only which we wish to feel, an essential neiBd in' the 
case of men of noble mould. My eyes command nie to stop, etc. 

This letter wast written in Vienna, but from Hetsendorf he 
sent a postscript in which he said: 

Ihm tttam, we leam lalsr, w«« to b« aa cJtototy , a giadttile aad a Tanimm 

«BMthev«a*i oiiadfevacli letlwchoial awvMwat of the Ninth Sjnplmir wUch 
b eocapjia§ Uoi. 
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If convenient, will Y. I. H. ^aciously recommend the Mms to 

Prince Anton in Dresden, so that His Royal Majesty of Saxony may be 
induced to subscribe to the Mass, which will surely happen if Y. I. U. 
shows the slightest interest in the matter. As soon as I have been in- 
formed that you have shown me this favor, I shall at once address my- 
self to the Director General of the Theatre and Music there, who is in 
charge of such matters, and send him the invitation to subscribe for 
the King of Saxony which, however, I do not wish to do. My opera 
*'Fldelio was performed with great success in Dresden at the festivities 
in honor of the visit of the Kin^ of l^avaria, all their Majesties being 
present* I heard of this from the above-mentioned Director General, 
who adced me for the scoi« tbrough Weber and afterwards made me a 
hntulsome present in return, Y. I. H. will pardon me for inconvenienc- 
ing you by such requests but Y. I. knows how little importunate I am 
as ft rule; but if there should be the kast thing unpleasant to you in the 
affair you will un<Jerstan J as a matter of course that I am none the less 
convinced of your magnanimity and graciousness. It is not greed, not 
the desire for speculation, whiob I have alwi^ ayoided, but need wUeh 
compels me to do ovcn^thinp possible to extncate myself from tliis posi- 
tion. In order not to be too harshly judged, it is perhaps best to be 
frank. Beeause of my continual illn^ which prevented me from writing 
as much a'; ii^^nal, T am burdenr-d with a debt of 2S00 florins C. M. which 
can be liquidated only by extraordinaiy exertions. If these subsctip- 
tiona hdp matters, for which there are the best of hopes, I shall be able to 
get a firm foothold again through my compositions. an while, may 
X . L H. be pleased to receive my frankness not ungraciously. If ever 
I should be charged with not being as active as fonninly, I should keep 
silrnt T nhvnyfl have done. As regards thn rprommpnd.itions I am 
nevertheless convinced that Y. I. U. will always be glad to do good 
trimmer po$tStU and viD make no exception in my eaae. 

Beethoven's impatience with the Saxon Court was so great 
that some time before his hopes had been reanimated, probably by 
the appUntum for his opera, he had said in a note to Sdiindler: 
"^o^Jng from Dresden. Wait till the end of the month then 
an advocate in Dresden." These words led Schindler to the sin- 
gular conclusion that Beethoven had thoughts of compelling 
the King of Saxony to reach a decision by judicial means. Ob- 
viously, all that Beethoven meant by ''advocate*' was a pleado*, 
an intercessor. He could have contemplated legal measures only 
if he had sent a copy of the Mass to the King with the invitatioa» 
and this we know he did not do from a letter written by Archduke 
Rudolph, which says, that the King of Saxony had not received 
a score by July SI. Archduke Rudolph became the advocate 
through his brother-in-law Prince Anton, brother to the King, 
and so did the Director General v. Kdnneritz, to whom Beethoven 
wrote on July 17 and again on July 25. In the first letter be 
promises to send the Invitation to the King and in the next he 
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does so. This must have been a seoorul invitation, for Beethoven 
tells V. KOnneritz that the original one had been declined. A 
paragraph from eaeh letter desenres lepioductioo. 

I know that you will scarcely think of me as among those who write 
aimply for vulgar gain, but when do not circumstances someUmes conmd 

a man to act contrary to his habits of thmipht and prindpleBt t afy 
V^^ardinal is a good-hearted prince, but he lacks means. 

Up to now, in spite of all external glory, I have scarody received for 
the work what T would have been paid by a publisher, the costs of copying 
havine been so great. My friends conceived the idea of thus circulating 
the Mass, for I, thank 6od» WD a layman in all speculations. Besides, 
. there is no citizen of our country who has not suflFcrcd Ins?, nnd so have I. 
vKWere it not for my sickness of years' standing, I should have received 
\enough from foreign lands to live a care-free Ufe* caring only for art. 

Jlldpc rae kindly and not nnfavnmhly, f livA tnr »rf nlonp ftnrl tO 

fiiitii my ^liit-ipji lut a iqffii. but alas! th at this can not always be done 
witho ut ^tlff flfti"* aMBtl mmnm vowmT " 

These last efiforts were successful; King Friedrich August 
mbflcribed for the Mms» and on July SI Ardidake Rudolph wrote 
to his music-master: **My brother-in-law Prince Anton has already 
written to me that the Kincj of Saxony is expectincr your beautiful 
Mfuss." On SepteminT Prince Anton wrote to Beethoven that 
he had no doubt his royal brother would grant his wish, especially 
as he had spo^n to him on the subject in the name of his brother- 
tn-Iaw, the Cardinal. The mon^ must have arrived soon after- 
ward and Beethoven set Schindler's mind at ease by writing to him:- 

In order that evil report may not longer injure the poor Dresdeners 
too much, I inform you that the money reached me to^iay, with all marks 
of respect. 

Accordinf^ to Fdrstenau the manuscript copy of the Mass is still 
in the private music collection of the King of Saxony in Dresden. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt was appnled to directly 
under date of February 5, the letter, probably following the for- 
mula and signed by Beethoven, being forwarded through the 
Hessian ambassador. Baron von TUrckheim, a cultured art 
connoisseur and subsequently Intendant of the Grand Ducal 
Theatre in Darmstadt. Louis SchlQsser was in Vienna at the 
time, and Baron von TUrckheim, knowing that he wanted to make 
Beethoven's acqunintance, gave him the opportunity by asking 
him to carry the information that the invitation had been accepted, 
to Beethoveiit handing him the dispatch with the Grand Dneal 
seal affixed for that purpose. Schlbsser went to Beethoven, '*No. 
60 Kothgrnmei first atorcy, door to the left," and has kf t tia • 
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description of the visit, which miltt have b«en made in April or 
early in May, iH'2f^. Beethoven read the document with great 

joy and said to Schlosser: 

Surh TTords as I have read dn pood. Yotjt Grand Duke speaks 
not only like a princely Maecenas but like a thorough musical connoisseur 
of comprehensive knowledge. It is not alone the acceptance of my mck 
which rejoioeB me but the eelimrtioii which in geneml hoplaoM upon my 
works. 

No success wns met with at the cultivated Court of Weimar, 
though here Beethoven invoked the assistance of no less a dignitary 
thanGoetho. HI* letter to the poet is still preserved in the Grand 
Ducal archives and is worthy of being given in full: 

Viemia, Febnniy Sth, 1888. 

Your Excellency? 

Still hving as I have lived from my youthful years in your im« 
mortal, Bevep-aging works, and never fbrgettmg the happy houn spent hi 
your company, it nevert ht h ss happens that I must rcc^ myself to your 
recollection — I ho^ that you received the dedication to Your Excel- 
lency of **Meere8StiUe und ^ftddiche Fahrt" composed by me. Because 
of their contrast they seemed to mr adajited for music in which the same 
quality appears; how gladly would 1 know whether I have fittingly united 
my harmonies with yours; adviee too^ which would be accepted as very 
truth, would lie extremely welcome to me, for I love the latter above all 
things and it shall never be said of me veritat odium parii. It is very 
poBsible that a number of your poems which must ever remain unique, 
set to music by me, will soon be published, among them "Rastlose Liehe." 
How hi^(hly would I value some general observations from you on the 
compoattioa or setting to music of your poenos! Now a request to Y. E. 
I have composed a Grand Mass which, however, T do not want to publish 
at present, but which is to be sent to the principal courts. The honorarium 
for the same is 50 ducats <mly. I have addressed myself in the matter to 
the Grand Ducal Weimarian Embassy, which has aor-cptc d the appeal to 
His Serene Highness ajid promised to deliver it. iiic Mass can also be 
used as an oratorio and who does not know that the beDSVolent societies 
are sufFcring from the lack of such things. My request consists in this, 
thut V. £. call the attention of His Serene Highness, the Grand Duke, to 
this matter solliat His Highness may subscribe for the Mass. The Grand 
Ducal Weimarian Embassy gave me to understand that it would be very 
beneficial if the Grand Duke could be induced to regard the matter 
favorably in advance. I have written much but accumulated scarcely 
\ anything, and now I am no longer alone but have for more than six 
years been father to a son of my deceased brother, a promising youth 
in his sixteenth year, wholly devoted to science and already at home in 
< the rich shifts of Hellenism; but in these countries such things cost a 
' great deal and, in the case of young students, not only the present 
! but also the future must be borne in mind, and as much as I formerly 
• kept my thoughts directed aloft I must now extend my glances down- 
t warda. My income is all outgo-^the oonditioo ol my heuth for yean 
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not pennitted that I make artistic journeys nor seise upon the many 

thin^ whirh yield money!? — If my health should he compfptely r<»gtorpd 
,1 might expect other nud better things. Y. E. muat uot tiiiuk that it 
is because I am asking a favor that I have dedicated the "Meeresstille 
and glUckliche Fahrt" to you — this was already done in May, 1822. and 
this method of making the Mass known was not thought of till a few 
weeks ago. The respect, love and esteem which I have cherished for the 
only and immortal Goethe since the days of my youth have remained with 
me. Things like this are not easily put into words, especially by a bimgler 
like myself, who has always been bent only on making tones his own, but 
* singular feeling impels me always to tell you this, inasmuch as I live in 
your works. I know that you will not refuse to help an artist who feeb 
only too keenly how far mere monetary reward is from her (art) now that 
he is compelled by need and constrained to work and labor bteaufe qf 
nA^nfor otik«fy. The good is always plain to us and therefore I know th*t- 
Y» E. will not deny my request. 

A few words from you would fill me with happiness. 

I ieiiiBui» Your Eawdkncgr, with tbe nncerest and most unbounded 
mpect* 

Beethoven. 

According to Schindler, who surely was in a position to know, 
no answer to this letter was ever received; nor did the Grand Duke 
subscribe. That tbe invitatMUi readied its destination may 

safely he assumed from Beethoven's remark a^ont the interest 
displayed in the plan at the embassy; but the document is not 
to be found in the archives. Goethe's indifference, if he was in- 
different m the premises, may he «q>lained on a number of 
grounds. If he ever was thoroughly appreciative of Beethoven's 
mTisic, it was only later in life. He was in the prime of life with 
fixed tastes in music as well as the other arts before Beethoven 
came with his new evangel. Beichardt, Zelter and men of their 
stamp produced the music whush was most to his liking. It is 
true that in July, 1812, he wrote a letter in which he said that 
he had nox er seen a more self-contained, energetic and sincere 
artist than Beethoven and that he could well understand why he 
appeared singular in the eyes of the world; but it is doubtful if he 
ever felt any real attachment to the man, and not altogether im- 
possible, if the Teplitz stories are true, that he resented the bad 
manners of which Beethoven is said to have been guilty. But a 
long time had elapsed smce the two great men came together in 
1812. 

Bavaria's story is a short one. In a ConversaUon Book 

towarrls the clo^i^ of May. Scliindler writes: **A negative answer has 
come from Basaria." To the Xin^j of Naples, Beethoven sent a 
French copy of the letter of invitation practically indentical with 
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tlie foimula. and also to the Kiiig of France.* hi the latter 

case Cherubini was asked to be the advocate. The draft of Beet> 
hoven's letter to him is still preserved among the Schindler papera 
in Berlin: 

Highly respected Sir! 

It is with ^reat pleasure tiiat I embrace the opportunity to approach 
you in vriUlig; in ^irit I am with you often enough, inasmuch as I value 
your works more than all others written for the stage, though the beauti- 
ful world of art must deplore the fact that fur a considerable period no 
new theatrical work of yours of large dimensions has ai^)eared, at least 
not in our Germany; high as your other works are esteemed by true 
connoisseurs, it is yet a veritable loss to art not to possess a new product of 
your great mind. True art remains imperishable and the grauine artist 
feels sincere pleasure in real and great products of genius, and so I, too, 
am enraptured whenever I hear a new work of yours and feel as great an 
interest in it as in my own works. — In brief, I honor and love you — If 
it were not for my continual ill health and I could see you in Paris, with 
what eKtraordinary delight would I discuss art matters with you?! I 
must add that to every arfisf ;ind art -lover I always speak of you with 
Enihunaam, otherwise you ought {UUgible word) believe* since I am about 
to ask a favor of you, that this was merely an introdnetioD to the subject. 
I li oj^f, hourvrr, tliat you will not attribute such lowmindedness, so 
contemptible an action, to me. My request <x>nsists in this* etc.* That 
in this. ete. I know that if yon will advise His Maj csty to talee the Mass, 
he will surely do so. My situation ma critique demande que je vc fxe 
seulement come ordinaire met pemees aux del atu coniraire, ii Jaut Ua fixer 
en hoe pour tee neeenilee deiavie. Whatever may be the fate of my re- 

qur-t to you, T shall rtlways love and honor you et rous resterrs foujours 
celui de men cotUcmvoraina, que je I'ettime le pltu si voua me vouUz J aire 
vne (sic] eelrSme purimr, e*doit ei m'eenreeet quelaue ligrui, ce que me 
totdagera hien — Vari unit iouta [sic] le monde and how much more true 
artists, et veui etre* voua me dignee auesi, de me rneUre also to be counted 
amongst this number, 

emeta pfii^f haute 
eetime 
vcife osM 

Sfsrttf<7ur 

Beeih. 

The letter was despatched on March 15. Cherubini did not 
receive it, and as late as 1841 expressed his great regret at the mis- 
carriage which, however, worked no harm to the enterprise. 
King Louis XVm not unify subscribed for the Mass but within 

'Were it oot for the very ^neral confiuion which still exists touching miuical 
term*, it mifht be set down as a bit siagular that neither Beetfaoveo nor Schindler aeems 
to bave kaowa thai the Froach •qoivuleBt «f "mtwio" is "ontocio," aad noUaaf cIm. 
Th«kittv,lMW«ver.fcada: «lli»M lanaiwaB 

efeMre is still Bn fimtory, n room for prayer. 

The blanks were filled accorUing to the formula. 



I 
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less than a year sent Beethoven a gold medal weighing twenitgr^^Mne. 
Louis d'ors, showing on the obverse side the bust of the King and 
on the reverse, within a wreath, the inscription: Donnfe par le 
Boi d Monsieur Beethoven. Duke d'Achits, First Chamberlain 
of the King, accompanied the gift with the fofflowing letter: 

Je m'empre»»e de voiu prevenir. Monsieur, que le Roi a accueillS avee 
bonti Vhommage d» la PeaHiion de Voire Mease en Musique et m'a ehargS 
de vousfaire parvenir itne medaille e^'or h .^an cffigie. Je me fSUcite d" avoir 
d vom transmdtre le Umoinage de la satujaciwn de Sa MajesU et je saisis 
ttlU tccadm de wwf t^nr Pamtnmce de ma considh-atum HtHnguh, 

JLe Premirr GentiUiomme 

de la Change du Roi ^ • 

Aiiz Tuileriei «e flO F&vrier 1884. Le doe d*Aeh*ts. 

' ' 1 ki^i was a dL^tmction, ' says Schindier, ' ' than which one more 
ngnificant never fell to the lot of the artist during his life"; 
but the biographer certainly is in error when he intimates that 

the medal was given in payTnent of the subscription price. Beet- 
hoven informed Archduke Rudolph that the King had accepted the 
invitation in his letter of June 1, 1823; the medal was received 
early in 1824, over eight months later. Beethoven's needs end the 
reply which he gave the messenger from Prussia when he offered 
a decoration instead of the 50 ducats, indicate plainly enough how 
he felt as to the remuneration. Moreover, in a billet which he 
sent to Schindier instructuig hfm to call upon wm Obreskow of 
theBussian Embas^to t( 11 liim how to pay the subscription of the 
Gsar, Beethoven says: "let him know incidentally, when oppor- 
tunity offers, that Prance simply sent the money to you," Evi- 
dently King Louis XVIIl paid Uie money in the regular way and 
sent the medal as a special mark of distinction. 

No subscription was received from the Sjng of Naples. The 
negotiations with the Grand Duke of Tuscany were more success- 
ful, though they dragged on into the next year. They were a 
subject of discussion in the Conversation Book in which Count 
Ucbnowslqry Brother Johann and Nephew Karl took part. From 
remarks there recorded it appears that an appeal was also made to 
Ex-Empress Maria Louisa, Duchess of Parma. Here the agent 
was Odelga and there was a plan to interest Countess Neuberg. 
Count Lichnowsky seems to have suggested the name of Maria 
Louisa and offered to write to Count Neuberg, whom be knew» on 
the subject. It looks also as if the case of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany had been exceptional, in that the Mass had been for- 
warded before the subscription had been received; this at least 
might be the interpretation of a remaik noted by Karl: "I shall 
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go to' Odelga on Sunday. We must get to work, or they will 
%eep the Mass and send nothing." 

Schindler says that Beethoven sent a carefully written letter to 

the King of Sweden to accompany the invitation; but nothing came 
of it . The King of Denmark subscribed, but as we hear nothing of 
the particulars, it is most likely that everything went smoothly in 
Hit case. 

Prince GaKtzin was a^ed to make a plea to the Russian 

Court and reported in a letter to Beethoven . dated June 2, that the 
invitation had been accepted and the official notification would 
follow in due course through the Russian Embassy. The money 
came soon afterwards. Oa July 9, Schmdler writes in a jocular 
vein, using a metaphor irhksti had already dome service in Beedao- 
ven*s correspondence: 

I take pleasure in reporting to yoii herewith, that by command of the 
Emperor of ail the Russias, 60 horMeiuen in armor are arrived here as a 
Russian contingent to do battle under you for the Fatherland. The 
leader of these choice troops is a Russian Court rouncinor. Ilerr Stein, 
pianoforte maker, has been commissioned by him to quarter them ou you. 
J{£m da noiiSMtt dte niM sowmt jtisgw 

Fiddistintua Papoffena.^ 
The director of the business affairs of the Russian Embassy', von 
Obreskow, had made inquiry as to how the fee was to be paid. 
Beethoven wrote to Sdiindler to tell Obreskow to pay the bearer on 
delivety of a receipt; to say (if it became opportune) that the King 
of France had done so; and admonished him always to remember 
that such personages represented "Majesty itself"; also to "say 
nothing about the Mass not being finished, which is not true, for the 
new pieces are only additions." Impatience at the ntm-ddivery 
of the Mass at the expected time must have been expressed by the 
Russian Embassy, for in a note which Schindler dates *'in the 
winter of 1824," Beethoven says: 

Mr. v. Schindler; 

Here the PaquM for the Rwwian Emhsssy, please look after it at 

onrc, morons t r say that T slirill soon visit him in person, inasmuch as it 
hurts me that lack of confidence has been felt in me and I thank God 
I am in a position to prove that I do not deserve it in any way nor will 
my honor permit it.' 

Prince Galitzin, who had already expressed his delight in the 
new work and who had also been invited to subscribe suggested 

'"Pftpaseno" wm the name applied to Schindler in his notes when Beethoven 
wiihed to cnfoiB •ileiiee oa hii iMtotun; the •Uiuiioii, of eoune^ beiac to tbe Up4oelMd 
lMrd-«rtebw n IflMHt*! FIsto.** 

9r Ob Bol« tdm to tho lliM. SflUadkr'i dkto nnit be a yMT too bti^ 
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that the Mmb be published by foiNilar subscnptbii at four or five 

ducats, as there were not many amateurs who could afford to pay 
50 ducats for a written copy. "All that I can do," the Prince 
writes in conclusion* "is to beg you to put me down among your 
aubwribersand to send mea copy as tooai as possftleso that I may 
produce it at a concert for the benefit of the widows of musidaas 
which takes place annually near Christmas." Plainly, this was a 
subscription in the existing cat^ory; there was no other, and 
Beethoven, in view of the invitathm to the courts, could not at 
once entertain the subject of a popular subscription for a printed 
edition. Galitzin also accedes to a request which had obviously 
been made to him when the invitation was extended, that the 
50 ducats already deposited in Vienna by him for a quartet be 
applied to the acoonnt of the Mass. He writes on September 
S8 (October 8): '1 have just received your letter of tiie 17th 
and hasten to answer that I have instructed the house of 
Henik^tein to pay you immediately the 50 ducats which I 
fancied had iung ago been placed at your disposal." The bankers 
Henikstdn sent the VAnet Beetiioven's receipt for the 50 
ducats "whidk we paid to him on the order and account of 
Your Highness as fee for the Mass which we have forwarded 
through the High State Chancellary." The score was in the 
hands of Prince Galitzin on November 29, but the performance 
which he had projected did not take place until April 6, 1S£4. 
It was the first performance of the Mass anjnrhere, and Galitzin 
wrote an enthusiastic account of it to Beethoven under date of 
Aprils.' 

A special invitation to subscribe to the Mass was not extended 
to^e Austrian court for reasons which, no doubt, were understood 
between Beethoven and Archduke Rudolph and which may have 
been connected with efforts which were making at the time to 
secure a court appointment for the composer. At the request of 
Artaria, however, an hivitation was sent to Prince Paul Esterhai^. 
Beethoven had little confidence in the successful outcome of the 
appeal, probalily with n recollection in his mind of the Prince's 
attitude toward him on the occasion of the production of the Mass 
in C in 1807, to which he seems to refer in a letter to Schindler 
dated June 

*In Tiew of wlutt will have to be Mid kter about the oontroTeny which raged for 

Jfn after BeethoTen'a death aboat tin iauidbl dealina between Prince Galitnii sad 
eethoveo. it was thought best to ttUktUh ftt tlmtinie the fact that Gelitda mbMribed 
for tlM llMSMd DMd the fee in the aeoaer wbkkliei bees cet forth. 



mm tetter le iaeoaeellr dated h bar KeHecher. Thayer's traannipl ead 
also one made by Dr. KoglMum cf the Btqwl libmsr at Beriia tor Dr. Deiten p«e 
June as the month. 
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You will kindly agaia make inquiiy of (UhgibU) for * report. I 
doubt if it will l>e favorable for I do not expect a good opinion from him, 
at least not to judge by earlier times! I think that such matters caa 
only be tiioceasfully presented to Urn by women. 

'^^Beethoven's suspicious nature had other food^; On the out- 
wie of ffiMlclleFlirisTroter'^ ■ 

N. B. So far as I can remember there was notiuog said in the in- 
trftitioii to Prince Esterhazy about the Mass being distributed only in 
manuscript. What mischief may not result from this. I susppct that 
the purpose of Herr Artaria in suggesting that the Mass be offered to the 
Fmiee gntu ins to enable bim to ated a work of 

Beethoven's ladc of faith in the entcvpriae was justified; Bsterhasy 
did not subscribe. 

No invitation was sent to the Fingiish oourt* probably because 

Beethoven cherished a gmdge In tiiat quarter; but subscriptions 
were asked of two large singing societies — the Slngakadrmie of 
Berlin and the Cacilien-Verein of Frankfort. Zelter was director 
of the Singakademie, and to him Beethoven wrote on February 8 
as follows, after the introductory compliments and r^ections: 

I wrote a Grand Maas, which might also be performed as an orated 

(for the benefit of thp poor, as is the good custom that has l>een intro- 
duced) but did not want to publish it in print in the ordinary way, but 
to give it to the principal courts only. The fee amounts to 50 ducats. 
Except the copies sulisorilieil for, ttooe Will be iasuedt so that the MaM is 

practically only a luanuscript. 

He mforms Zelter that an appeal has been sent to the King of 
Prussia and that he has asked the intercession in its behalf of 
Fimee Radnwiil. He then continues: 

I ask of you that you do what you can in the matter. A work of 
this kind might also be of service to the Singakademie, for there is little 
wanting to make it practicable for voices alone; bt^ the more doubled and 
multiphed the hitter in combination with the instruments, the more 
effective it would be. It might also be in place as an oratorio, such as 
is in demand for the Societies for Poverty. More or less ill for several 
years and therefore not in the most brilliant situation, I had recourse to 
this means. I ha'y e written much Knit ac lumilated almost O. Dis- 
posed to send my glances aloft — but man is compelled for his own and 
for oth^* sake to duect them downwards; but this too is a part of noaa's 
destiny. 

The letter will be seen, on comparison with that written on the 

same day to Goethe, to be either a draft for the latter in part or an 
echo of it. There is the smiH' pwu on "geschrieben" and "erschrie- 
ben," Uie same lamcut about having to keep his eyes on the ground 
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while desirous to keep them fixed on higher things, the same re> 
ference to the value of the Mass for concert purposes in behalf of 
diarity. As this last pomt Is one which would natiinlly occur to 
the writtt in addreasing a musician and not at all naturally in an 
appeal to a poet, it is safe to say that tlie Zelter letter was written 
first. It is an unpleasant duty to call attention to a very signifi- 
cant diifereuce between this letter and the invitation issued to the 
courts as wdl aa the letter to Goethe. Jn the latter he dis- 
iuictly says that the Mats will not be imbliahed in the ordinary 
way "f or the present," thus reserving the privilege of printing it at 
a future time. To Zelter, and presumably to the Frankfort 
society, he plainly intimates that there is to be no publication in 
the ordinary way at all. It is not a violoit presumption that 
Zelter may have observed this discrepancy, which was of vital mo- 
ment to his society, and that this may have caused the termination 
of the negotiations* which began auspiciously enough in a letter 
written by Zelter on February 82 in reply to Beethoven's. In this 
letter he said he was ready to purchase the Mass for the Singaka- 
demie at his own risk, provided Bt othoven would adapt it to the 
use of the society — that is, arrani^e it for performance practically 
without instruments — a proceeding, he explained, which would 
make it practicable for all similar concert institutioiis. To this 
letter Beethoven replied on March 85: 

I have carefully considered your suggestion for tiw ffingakadamie. 

If it should ever appear in print I will send you a copy without pay. It 
is true that it might almost be performed a la capeUo, but to this end the 
whole would have to be arranged. Feriiaps you have the patience to do 
this. Besides, there is already a movement in it which is entirely a la 
capeUa and I am mclined to call this style the only true church style. I 
tluink you for your readiness. FVom such aa Sftill as vou are, wUh 
honor, I would never accept anything. I honor you and destre ooiy an 

opporlunity to prove this to you in deed. 

There the matter ended, so far as is known. The negotiations 
with the Frankfort society were more successful. On May 19, 
18S8, J. N. Schdble> director, wrote saying: 

The hope of receiving a new composition from you, great master, in- 
spires all the members and reinvigoratrs their musical zeal. I therefore 
request you as soon as it is convenient to you to forward a copy of your 
Mass to me. 

There were, therefore, as appears from this account and the 
list of names sent in Novemb«', I8ft5, to the publishers of the Mua,' 
ten subscribers, namely: the Czar of Russia, the Kings of Prussia, 
Saxony, France and Denmark, tiie Grand Dukes of Tuscany and 
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Hesse-Damurtadt, Princes GaKtsm and RaddwiO and the CUdMm 
Society of Frankfort. Beethoven's receipts, 500 ducats (£250 

or about $1200), were very Tnaterinlly reduced, how much we can 
not say, by the costs of copying. In this work his principal helper 
was a professional copyist named Schlemmer» who could best 
decipher his manuscript. But ScUemmor was slddy and died 
hefore the year was over; his successor was named Bampel» and 
seems to have caused Beethoven a great deal of annoyance: he 
probably was made to bear a great deal of the blame for the tardi- 
ness of the work, for which, also, the composer's frequent alter- 
atums were In part responsible. One of the numenus lettm to 
Schindltt from this period throws a little light on this subject: 

Samotoradao L 1.* 

How about the trombone part. It Is certain that the youngster 
still has it, as he did not return it when he brought back the Gloria. 
Them was so much to do in looking over the wretched seribbling that to 
carry back the trombone part was forgotten. If necessary, I shall come 
to Vienna about the p(^ce matter. Uexe, for Rampel, is fint the theme <tf 
the Far. which is to be copied for toe on a separate sheet — then he is to 
copy the nvst to J'ar. 13 or to the end of Var. 12, and so an t iid of this. 
Get from Schlemmer what remains of the Kyrie: — show him the postscript 

and herewith taHt.^-im such HaupU It there is nothing more to be 

done. Farewell — attend to < \ ( rylhing — I am obliged to bind up my 
eyes at night and must be very sparing in my use of them. Otherwise* 
Smettana writes, I diaU write but few more notes. To Wodier, whom I 
shaO visit myself as soon as I come to town, oj piettieit compliinents and 
has he yet sent away the Var. f 

Beethoven's thoughts in connection with the Mass were not 
all engrossed during with the finishing touches on the com- 

position and the subscription; he was still thinking of the publica- 
tion of the work. His thoughts went to London, as a letter to 

'Beethoven hnH a number of nicknames for Schindler besides Papaaeno with its 
▼arious qualificatiijiu. Oae of these was Lumpenkerl; uiolhvr Haupuuvijfenkerl — 
H^gft'nym'^ luid Chief liaj;amuSin. In this instaace Schindler is a 'Samothracian 
ngamaffin'* and Sduodlcr ia a glos^ tells us that the allusion was to the ancient 
cenoioiiias ot Ssmotlifaeew Schindler b«ng thus desi^ated as one initiated into the 
nyatoriflS of BoaClM»v«>*s affsin and purpoaet. Th« injunction of silence was under. 
rtoMlf «f ooune. Cooat BwiDnrick, CwMt Lfehaowsky and Zmwikril waw also iaiti» 
tiM. Wocher, to whom Bc«diov«i iendi his eooipliaMntt, vm Mbos Bttcrluin's 
courier. Beethoven's second thoughts seem freouently to have baeilb«ftowed oo the 
trombones. We have already seen bow often this was the case in the alterations in 
the Mass in D. An interesting iltustrniioa was found by the pn-scnl ( iJi' ir among 
Thayer's papers. The biographer owned a sheet of four pages contaimug, in Beet- 
hoven's lia iiijv, rifing, the trombone parts of the Trio in the Scherzo of the Ninth 
Symphony with instructions to the copyist where they were to be introduced. A.h the 
trombones do not take part in the first and third movements nor in the Scherzo outside 
of the Trio, but are hig-hlv important in the choral Finale, it would seem as if Beet- 
hoven had thought of the l}eautif ul effect w hich thiVf ptipdttQS iS Um Trio altar Im had 
decided that they were oecesaaiy in the Finale. 
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Ries shows. The Mass also came up in his dealings with Diabelli 

in Vienna. There were, probably, other negotiations, of which 
wc Hre not advised. An agreement had been reached witli Dia- 
belli concerning the Variations, Op. 120 (on the Diabelli waltz 
theme), and ih» Mass had abo been mentioned. Whatever the 
nature of the n^otiatkms may have been, Diabelli now seems to 
have been insisting on conditions which Beethoven rntilr] not 
accept without breach of contract with his subscribers or rt'\ nkin^' 
the iiubscripLions. In iViarch Diabelli called Schindler into his 
■hop and had a talk with him which is detailed in a G(«TenatioiL 
Book. It is Schindler who is apeakbg: 

Diabelli oalled me in to day wliile T wa-s passlni^ and said to me that 
he would take the Mass and publish it in two moutiis by subscription. 
He guarantees you the 1000 florins, as he says he has already tdtaytm. 
You can have as many ( ojiies as you want — Diabelli only asks of you 
that you let him know your decision within a few dajrs, then he will have 
work begun at onoe and promises that everything shall be ready by the 
end of May. You, however, will not have any furthr r cnrc in the matter. 
I think the proposition a very good one, the more, because the work will 
he printed at once. 

Beethoven appears to have doubts or scruples on the score of 
the invitations sent to the sovoeigns. 

It will make no dilferenee to the most exalted courts printed 

copies are put out. Do you want the 1000 florins in cash at once or 
later? — he assures me that they will be guaranteed to you; the business 
now u that you come to an undantanding. 

It appears, now, that Diabelli wants to publi^ih the three 
soi^lementaiy pieces also; but Beethoven still hesitates: 

It would be best if you were to persoade Diabelli to print the woik 

at onr<-, but wait a frw months with the pubHcation };y .'^uFjscriptioil. 
Tlien you will not be compromised in the matter, nor he either. 

Later (there has plainly been, another consultation between 

Schindler and Diabelli) : 

Diabelli agrees to wait until the tard^ answers have been received 
belme opening the snbsciqyUon. Bat he is not wUling to wait a whole 
year. 

And in April: 

Are you agieed? The only quesUon is whether you pve Dlab. the 

privilege of announcing the subscription a month before he pays. It 
IS his wish not to put the Mass in hand until he has paid. About Diabelli 
then — do you want to leave the matter to me or consider the publication 
by yoursen? Diabelli wants the Mass by July 1 in order to have it ready 
by the St. Midiael Fair. 
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Later, August 1 and September 1 are mentioned. Beethoven 
' was firm in his determination to keep faith with hia subscribers. 
He writes to Scfaindler: 'There are only two oouraet as regards the 
Mus> namely, that the publisher delay the publication a year and a 
day; or, if not, we can not accept a subscription." Later he writes: 
"Nothing is to be changed in the Diabdli contract except that 
fib Hme when he is to receive the Mass from me be left tmdetos 
mined." The contract in question which was thus to be amended 
concerned the Variatioas, but presumably the Mass also. Beet- 
hoven writes: 

From my little book I see that you have doubts in the matter of the 
Mass and Diab., wherefore, I beg you to come soon, for in that case we 

\vill not give him iht- Var. eiHuT, as ins- !)r<)llir-r knows soiiirbody who 
wants to tak(- tliem both. We are therefort- in a position tu Uiik to him. 

Eitlu r ihis disagreement or some other in a matter in which 
Schindlcr acted as Beethoven's agent brought out a letter from tixe 
latter to the former in whidi be expressesa bdief that the business, 
"so diiagreeable to yon/' might be brought to a Qondlision soon: 
"moreover I was not, unfortunately, entirely wrong in not wholly 
trusting Diab." Schindler, in a gloss on this note, says that the 
disagreeable business tencemed the Mass. Diabelli had made 
plans which were not only harmful to the work but humiliating 
as well to Beethoven. Schindler pointed this out and Diabelli 
became violent and declared that since the contract was as good 
as closed he would summon Schindler before a court of law if it 
were not kept. "But," says Schindler, "the threat did no good; 
he had to take back the document." The numerous notes to 
Schindler about this period are undatcc^ anr! the times at which 
they were written have been only approximately fixrd l i\ Schind- 
ler; there is also some vagueness touching the time and order of the 
written conversations, but the evidence thus far presented, to> 
gether with a significant remark in a billet to Schuidler, to the 
effect that he had thought of a project which would "act like a 
pistol-shot on this fellow," would seem to justify the assumption 
that Beethoven had entered into the same kind of obligation 
' with Diabelli as he bad with Sinuock and Peters BO far as the Biass 
was concerned, and that before the execution of a formal emtract, 
which sc<*ms to have been considered necessary in this case, which 
was to include the Variations on the Diabelli Waltz theme, Beet- 
hoven had embark«i on bu enterprise with the sovereigns, which 
made the speedy publication of the Mass in the ordinary way 
impossible with honor; further, that a threat to withhold the Varia- 
tions had been used to bring the irate publisher to terms. In the 
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Apfll Convenatlon Book Schindler says: "Won't Dtabdli make 
wpy faoM when your brother demanda the document bade ahnoat 

as soon as he has received it!" _ 
To the commercialized mind of to-day it is possible that the 
picture which has just been presented here of a superlatively great 
artist kawUng his creations in the courts of Europe, appealing to 
his friends and patrons among the great to act as his go4Mtweens» r 
railing against the tardy and permitting thosp w\\vi werr prompt 
in payment to wait unconscionable {>eriod.s for their i>r(>perty, may ^-^ r'' ' \^ 
seem to present as little of the aspect of debasement of genius and jL^*^"^ 
its inmlucts as it did at a time when gteat musicians weie menials ' c 
in the Ifeousduilds of the highborn, and thrift could only follow 
fawning. But Beethoven had done much to exalt art and eman-> 
cipate the artist, and what would have caused little comment in ^ 
the case of his predecessors amongst court musicians was scarcely 
venial in htm who preached a new ethic as well as artistic evangd. 
And so, to minds untainted by trade and attuned to a love of 
moral as well as flpsthetic beauty, the spectacle which Beethoven 
presents in 1823 must be quite as saddening as tiiat disclosed by 
his dealings with the publ&hers in the years immediately precede 
ing. A greater measure of commiseration goes out to him now, 
however, because of the evidence that the new phase cost him 
greater qualms of conscience and that the exiirencies which im- 
pelled him were more pressing. His physical uilments were in- 
creasing; his deafness had put a stop to his appearances in public 
as an artist; his eyes were troubling him; there was no lessening of 
his concern about his warfl, Htit nn increase in the cost of his main- 
tenance; his income was continually dwindling because of his 
lessening productivity, notwithstanding that the fees which he 
could command for new w<^cs (and even the remnants of his 
youthful activity) had reached dimensions of wkidi be had never 
dreamed in thp heyday of his powers; he felt the oppressive burden 
of his debts more and more as his unreasoning love for his foster- 
son prompted him to make provision against the future. The 
royal snbscriptibn was, no doubt, a wdoome sdieme whidi, not 
suggested by his advisers, was certainly encouraged by them; but 
it nuKt liave cost his proud soul no little humiliation to have his 
application rejected after he had so deeply bent "the pregnant 
hinges of the knee.*' The publishers gave him less concern. 
They were his natural enemies and he theirs— "hellhounds who 
licked and gnawed his brains," as he expressed it in a letter to 
Holz in \%t5 ; vet he knew that he would need them, and he knew 
also that as soon as he went to them, and the mass appeared in 
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print, the manuscript copies which he had sold would be mil but 
worthless. But this may have troubled him little, as he, in all 
likelihood, shared Schindler's cfliiv iction th at t here was n o per- 
manency of int erest ii) jjifijgiork nnthf! paitjoliliiLiaown ed heads 
ana tnai tliey would not be troubled by the appearance of il^ewcfflc 
in print. Patronage of art is part of the obligation which, rsats 
upon royalty, and it would have been little les<i than a crime to 
withhold the Mass from the public; but what of the exclusiveness 
of right which was implied, not enpreased, in the letter to Zeltw 
and presumably also in that to the Caecilia Society of Frankfort? 
He had informed the kings, who might not even deign to glance at 
the Mass, that he had no "present" intention to print the work, 
leaving them to gather that he would do so later; but he plainly 
gives Zelter to understand that It is to remain a mannscr^t. 
Here, too, the advice of his friends, who could see his need but did 
not feel the moral responsibility which he may, or ought to, have 
felt, must have been persuasive and also comforting.* The 
world has too long enjoyed the great work to distress itself about 
the circumstances of its creation and publication; but thehistortan 
and moralist may yet as deeply deplore them as pity the ctmditions 
which compelled the composer to vieM to them. 

Preliminary to the narrative of the other varied incidents of 
the year 1823, let us set down a brief mention of the fact that on 
January 20 Beethoven wrote a little piece for voice and pianoforte 
in the album of Countess Wimpfen» nSe Eskeles, on the words of 
Goethe: "Dor orHeMensch sei hUlfreich und gut," [sic] which was 
published in facsimile in the **Allgemeine Wiener Musikzeitung" on 
November iS, 1843. Having traversed the year in our search for 
material rdating to theMass in D, the nert most significant subject 
is that which concerned the Symphony in D minor, on which he 
worked industriously and which had been the subject of correspon- 
dence between himself and Ries (in London) for some time before 
the year opened. On April 6, 1S9%, Beethoven had inquired of his 
old pupil: **What would the Philharmonic Society be Bkdly to 
offer me for a symphony?" Ries, evidently, laid the matter before 
the directors of the society who, at a meeting on November 10, 
"resolved to ofl^er Beethoven fifty pounds for a MS. symphony.**" 
Ries conveyed the infoimation to Beethoven in a letter dated 

'Til Hetsendorf. while the iMfOti«lioiM with thecourU are pending. Count ^f ^^itz. 
Lichno > H^y writes in a Convenatioa Book: **Can you not sell the Mms to publuhera 
Bext y 'Kr. s > that it may become publicly useful?" 

*"TIm rbiUwnDOiik Sodatjr of Londoo." bj 0«oifs Hogutli, LoodoB, 
page 81. 
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November 15 and m a reply dated December 20, B^thoven, 
although he protested that the lemuneralioii was not to be 
compared with what other nations mii^t give» aobepted the 
offer, adding: / f 

I would write ffrotu for the first artists of Europe if 1 were not still ^ 

poor Beethoven. BP I were in London, what would I not write for the ^ ' , ^ • 

Philharmonic Society! For Beethoven can write, God be thanked, Ji ^ \>>' v 

though he can do nothing else in this worid. If God gives me back my >y\ y^y «<' ^ 

health, which has at least improved somewhat, I shall yet be able to ' 

comply V, it!i a!! the requests which have come from all parts of Europea i^*'^**^^^ 
and even from North America, and I might yet feather my nest. 

A glimpse into the occupations, cares and peq^ilexities which 
beset Beethoven at this period ia given by the first letter in the 
series wiittoi in the new year-H>n Febniaiy 5» which Ries, in his 
"Notisai," gives only in part: 

I have no fur! lier news to give you about the Sinfonie but meanwhile 
Tou may confidently count on it. Since 1 have made the accjuaintanoe 
hereof a very amiaole and cultivated man, who holds an appomtment in 

our imperial embassy at London, he '.vlll uiiJertake later to forward tlie 
Symphony to you in London, so that it will soon be ut London. Were I 
not so poor that I am obliged to live by my pen I would accept nodiing 
at al] from the Ph. Society; as it is I must wait until the fee for the Pin- 
fouie is deooaited here. But to give you an evidence of my affection for 
and confiaence in the society I have already delivered the new Overture 
referred to in my last letter, to the gentleman of the Imperial society.' 
As he is to start from here for London in a few days he vnU deliver it to 
you in person ia London. Goldschmidt will no doubt know where you 
live; if not, please tell him, so that this accommodating gentleman will 
not be obhged long to hunt you. I leave to the Society aii the arr&age- 
ments about the Overture which, like the Symphony, it can keep for 18 
months. Not until after the lapse of that time shall I publish it. And 
now another request: my brother here, who keeps his carriage, wanted 
a lift from me and so, without asking me, he offered the Overture in 
question to a publisher in L ondon named Bosey [Boosey]. T^ t him 
wait, and tell him that at present it is impossible to say whether he can 
have the Overture or not; I will write to him myself. It all depends on the 
Philharmonic Society; say to him please that my brother made a mistake 
in the matter of the Overture; as to the other works which he wrote about, 
he may have them. My brother bought them of me in order to traffic with 
them, as I observe. 0 fratert I beg of you to write to mp as soon ns 
possible after you have received the Overture, whether the Phiiharmomc 
Sociebf win take it, for otherwise I shall publish it soon. 

I have heard nothing of your Sinfonie dedicated to me. If I did 
not look upon the Dedicai as a sort of challenge for which I might give 
you Rnomdtt I should long ago have dedicated some work to you. As 
It iib I have always UuNight that I must fixat see your work. HowwilUngly 

>Ste. Beetboyen of ooune meaiia the Embusy. Iks QwrttS WM as dsabi that 
to "The CosMastum of the Banab," Op. IM. 
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would T sbow you my gratitude in %nme manner. I am deeply your 
debtor for so many proofs of your aifection and for favofs. If my 
iMalth is improved by a bath-cure which I am to take in the eomiag 
sommer I wiu kin your wife in London in 1884. 

"Wluit justification Beethoven had, or imagined he had, for 
imputing a dishonorable act to his brother, cannot be said; it is 
noteworthy, however, that he does not even mention him in a 
letter written twenty days later which reiterates much tliat had 
already been aet forth, and offers to send the Symphony at once on 
receiving word from Riea accompanied by a draft. He also in- 
tends to send six Bagatelles and asks Ries to traffic, as best he can, 
with them and two sonatas. Had he received a dedication from 
Bies, he says, he would at once have inscribed the Overture to him. 
Not long afterward Beethoven wrote again to Bies. The letter, 
which has been preserved only in part, is printed with a few 
omissions and changes in the "Kotizen" (p, 154). Its significant 
remark about the new Symphony is that it is to bear a dedication to 
Ries; its most valuable contribution, howevor, refers to the Mass in 
D and the explanation which it offers of the fact that Beethoven 
sent no invitation to the English court to subscribe for that work. 
"In addition to these hardships," Berthoven writes, "I have many 
debts to pay, for which reason it would be agreeable to me if you 
have disposed of the Mass to send me also the check for it, for by 
that time the copy for London will have been made. There need 
be no scruples because of the few !^mirrrain3 who are to pet copies 
of it. If a local publisher mad*' no objections, there oupl t to be 
still fewer in London; moreover, I bind myself in writing that not a 
note of it diall appear cither in print or otherwise." The poor 
Ardiduke-Cardinal comes in for his customary drubbing, the 
special complaint now being that Beethoven is obliged to draw his 
"wretched salary" with the aid of a stamp. The letter was placed 
for delivery in the haad:^ of the amiable gentleman of the Austrian 
Embassy whose name we now learn to be Bauer and who was also 
the bearer of an address to King George IV ^ which Ries was to ask 
Bauer to read, after which the latter was to see to its delivery into 

'Bauer waa in Bc«thoven'« company a short time before he went to England, and 
the incident of the sending of the score of " Wciiinifton's Victory, or the Battle of 
Vittori«" came up for conversation between them. We read in a Conversation Book, 
in Bauer's band: I am of the opinion that the King had it performed, but perhaps no* 
bodjr reminded htm that on that account he ought to answer. I will carry a letter to tlie 
Kog sod dinct it in • cbaonel which will insure its delirery, since I cannot hand it over 
ill Mnoo.** Tbe story of King George's action, or want of action, has been told in 
tainet p«gM of this work. From the opening phrase of the address to the King it is 
fair to mmuM that it was to follow an invitation to subscribe for the Mass in U, mhI 
from th« letter to lUee th«t Boetbovea evbeeqncatly dedded to etrike the Kiaf of 
BsgUad from Stt 
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tlie myal haiidi and possible get In retum at Isoot a "butehflr's 
knife or a tortoise"; a printed copy of the "Battle of Vittoria*' was 

to accompany it. The charactpr of the address to the kinf^ can be 
guessed at from the following draft for an earlier letter wiuch was 
found amongst Schindler's papers: 

In thus presuming, herewith, to submit my most obedient prayer to 
Your Majesty, I venture at the same time to supplement it with a second. 

AliMdy in the year 1823, the undersigned took the liberty, at the 
frequent requests of several Englishmen then living here, to send his 
compositioa entitled "Wellington's Battle and Victory at Vittoria" 
which no one possessed at that time (to Your llbjesty). The then Im- 
perial Russian Ambassador, Prince Raiw»wmo>Wsfcy> uadertoofc tO send the 
work to Your Majesty by a courier. 

For many years the undersigned cherished the sweet wish that 
Your Majesty would graciously make known the receipt of his work to 
him; but he has not yet been able to boast of this happiness, and had to 
content himself with a brief notice from Mr. Ries, his former worthy 
pupil, who reported that Y. M. hiid been plea.%d graciously to deliver the 
work to the then Musical Director, Mr. Salomon and Mr. Smart for 
public petfonnance in Drury Lane Theatre. This appears also from the 
English journals, which added, as did Mr. Ries, that the work had 
been received with extraordinary favor not only in London but else- 
where. Inasmuch as it was extremely humiliating to the undersigned to 
learn all this from indirect sources, Y. M. will surely pardon his sensi- 
tiveness and graciously permit him to observe that he spared neither 
time nor cost to lay this work before your exalted pecMMk in the nUMt 
pfoper manner in order to provide a pleasure for Y. H. 

From this the undersigned concludes, that it may have been im- 
properly submitted to Y. M. and inasmuch a.s the most obedient petition 
which is now submitted, enables him again to approach Y. M., he takes the 
privilege of handing to Y. M. accompanying printed copy of the Battle 
of Vittoria in .score, which has been set aside for this purpost" ever since 
1815 and which has been retained so long because of the uncertainty felt 
by the undersigned conc e rning the matter. 

Convinced of the lofty wisdom and graciousne^.s which Y. M. has 
hitherto shown toward art and artists to their appreciation and good 
fortune, the undeiaigned flatters lunudf that Your Majesty will grac 
ciously condescend totake all this in coiudderatkm and grant his most 
humble petition. 

[Conmineu de la kmde 9a§»9» dont Voire MajettS a Umjoun su ap- 

premier I'art ainsi que de la hatifr fnreur qu'elle accords a rarfistr le sous- 
ngrU se Jiatle que Voire MajeetS pretidra L'un et I' autre en consideration et 
taitira en ifrae$ eondetoendre a so in»-kiaM» demode.] 
a Vinme U B4 feerim', 

Thae are other letters to Ries whicb must be oonndered later. 

They do not bear out Schindl^r's contention that an estrangement 
had taken place between former master and pupil, but were it not 
tliat Beethoven's utterances on that point were chronic when 
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nec^otiatmg sales of his works it might be said that the y nhtfw fhnf 
his Iturden of del it rested with peculiar grievousness^upon him at 
this, f itt\f Tiiat it did trouble him more than ordinarily in other- 
wise evidenced. In April Schindler writes: "Don't think night 
and day about your debts. When you are well again you'll pay 
them without feeling it." Steiner, who may have thought that 
consideration was no longer incumbent on him, now that Beet- 
hoven was offering his works to other publishers* pressed him for 
tiieinonqr wliieh he had loaned him and threatened to sue him for 
800 florins. Beethoven presented a counter-claim and demanded 
that Steiner publish a number of compositions which he had pur- 
chased but had not issued. The debt to Brentano also distressed 
him. He iiad as yet received nothing from the royal subscriber* 
to the Missa Solemnis. He appealed to his brother Johann to go 
security for him, but he refused. Then he consulted Dr. Bach, who 
advised him to dispose of one of the seven shares of bank stock 
which h e had purchased after his stroke of fortune at the time of the 
Congress of Vienna. Sehmdier was called on to act as fiscal agent 
m what must have seemed a complicated matter to Beethoven, 
since at another time he had wanted to hypnthrcatc fi share nnd, 
on getting it out of its hidint?-place, learned that all he Iiad to do to 
get the money he needed was to cut uU a coupon and collect it. 
Now he writes to Schindler: 

Do not forget the B. A. (bank share); it is highly necessary. I 
should not like to be sued for nothing and less than nothing. The eon- 
duct of my hrother is worthy of him The tailor is COnUQg to-dsy and I 
hope to turn him away without impleasaatness. 

Another note to the same: 

Try to find some philanthropist who will nuil^e me a loan on a bank 
share, so that, first* I need not put too severe a strain on the generosity of 
my only (the word is indistiaet) friend V. B. and may net nmelf get in 
need because of the withho! ding of this money due to tUK beautifttl strange- 
meut made by my dear brother! 

On a separate scrap of paper is written: "It must not appear 
that the money is needed." The date of this note is fixed by the 
circumstance that it is the one in wfaidi Beethoven asb Sdiindler 
to draw up a list of courts to which the invitations to subscribe to 
the Mass were to be sent. In still another note he refers to Viank 
shares which evidently were to be hypothecated. It was while in 
this distressful state concerning his debts that he took the first 
stqps toward making his nqdiew his legal heir. OnMarchtf, 18<S» 
Ihe wxote to Bach: 
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^(^ / ^ Death might come unamiounoed and give no time to make a legal 
I will; therefore I hereby attest with my own hand that I declare my 
. ■/ ^ nephew Karl van Beethoven to be my universal heir aiid Lliat after my 
' V death everything without exception t^ich eon be called my property shaU 

y^y ! hdong to him. I appoint you to be his curator* and if there should be no 
^ Vr ^ testament after Una you are also authorized and requested to find a 
. c \ guardian for my beloved nephew — to the exclusion of my brotho* Johann 
"'j^-^* . van Beethoven — and secure his appointment according to law. I declare 
^ t py S\ writing to be valid for all time m being my last will before my death. 
-y' v.Iemlnwseyoawithallnijhetrt. 

T-^Y^^^ \^ . The words excluding Johann from the guardianship were 
^ ^ i written on the third page of the document and on the first there 
/ ^ ] wM thil addition: '"NB. b the way of capital tb«re are 7 shares 
f »y of bank stock ; whatever else is found in cash is like the bank shares 
^* )K to be his.'* Shortly before his death he reiterated this bequest with » 
i modifications entailed by changed conditions. 

The origin of a canon which Beethoven improvised at the 
ooifee-house '*Ziir goldcneii Bune" on Febraary 80 to the words 
"Bester Herr Graf, Sie sind ein SchaT* is said by Schindler to have 
been a discussion between the composer and Count Lichnowsky 
concerning a contract with Steiner. Obviously, Beethoven and 
his adviser had disagreed. 

In Kovembtf Anton Tayber, bnpeiial Court Com* 
poser, died. Beethoven applied for the appointment as his 
successor and Counts Lichnowsky and Dif^trirhstem entered 
the lists for him. Beethoven made a personal appeal to Diet- 
richstein, who was the ''Court Music-Count" who, on February 
88, 1883, disclosed the plan which had been cimodved to 
promote Beethoven's interests with the Emperor in a letttt to 
liehnowsl^: 

It would faa^ been my duty long ago to reply to good Beet« 

hoven, since he came to me so trustfully. But after I had s^ken with 
you I decided to break silence only after I had received dehnlte infoir> 
mation on the subject in question. I can now tdl you positively that the 
post held by the deceased Tayber — wVio wa<^ not Chamhor but Court 
Composer — is not to be filled again. I do not want to write to Beethoven 
because I do not like to disappoint a man whom I so sincerely respect, and 
therefore I beg of you when orca^ion ofTcrs to let him know the fact and 
then to inform me when and where I way meet iiim, as I have forgotten 
where he lives. 

T am also sending you herewith the score of a mass Rc utter 
which Beethoven wished to see. It is true that H. M, the Emperor is 
fond of this style, but Beethoven, if he writes a mass* need not adhere to it. 

Let bim follow the bent of his pirat genius and have a care only that the 
mass be not too long or too dii£cult to perform; — that it be a ivMi mass 
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and have only short soprano and alto solos in the voices (for which I have 
two fine singing- boy sj — but no tenor, bass or organ solos. If be wishes 
he may introduce a violin, oboe or daiiiMt solo. 

His Majesty likes to havn fugues well worked out but not too long; 
the Sandus and Otanna as short as possible, in order not to delay the 
transubfltantiatioo, and— if I may add something on my own account — 
the Dona nobis pacem connected with the Agnus Dei without marked in- 
terruption, and soft. In two masses by Handel (arranged from his 
ttOthems), tv. o by N lumann and Abb6 Stadler, tliis makes a particulariy 
beautiful effect. These in brief, as results of my experience, are the 
things which are to be considered and I should congratulate myself, the 
court and art if our great Beethoven were soon to take the work in hand. 

On March 10 Dietriohstein sent Beethoven three texts for 
graduals and a like number for offertories from which to choose 
words to be lued in the mass to be oomposed for the emperor. 
On the count's letter Beethoven wrote the memorandum: *'Treat 
the gradual as a sjTnphony with song — does it follow the Gloria ?" 
Here we have some lis-ht on the subject which came up for thought 
during the account o£ Beethoven's negotiations with pubiisliers for 
tliel&ssinD. It would se«n to appear that Beethoven was much 
pleased with the jntoest manifested in his application by Count 
Dietrichstein, and looked with auspirioiis eye upon the latter's 
plan to pu t h im : n t o the Emperor's good books. There can scarcely 
be a doubt but that he gave considerable thought to the proposed 
mass even while still at work on the Mass in D. He conceived 
the plan of accompanying the Kyrie with wind-instruments and 
orj^fin only in a "new mass," as he designates it, and sketches for a 
Dona nobis pacem which have been found '*for the mass in C-sharp 
minor'* point to a treatment which may be said to be in harmony, 
so far as can' be seen, with Count Dietricbstein's suggestions. On 
one occasion he writes to Peters that he had not made up his mind 
which mass he should have, and on another that he had three 
masses, two other publishers having asked for such works. He 
tells Schindler that reports that the Mass in D was not finished 
were to be denied because they were not true, the unfinished num- 
bers being additions. So also he writes to the Archduke. These 
additions were to be a gradual, an offertory, and a setting of the 
hymn Tanium ergo sacramenium, and it is a fair presumption, since 
approprwte texts for the first two were sent to Beethoven by 
Count Dietrfehstein, that they were contemplated in connection 
with the mass for the emperor and that possibly after the abandon- 
ment of that project they were associated with the Mass in D. 
Nothing is known of the music which Beethoven had in mind for 
these additional numb«rs, but many sketdies are lost and theie is 
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no knowing how much music which was never written out Beet^ 
hoven carried in his head.^ 

Beethoven spoke of the "Moood'* man to others beddes the 
publishers. Nothing came of it, however. He dedded to post* 
pone work on the mass for the Emperor, plent^inp; the pressure of 
other obligations in the letters of thanks whu h lie sent to Counts 
Lichnowsky and DietriciiJitein. They and Archduke Rudolph 
were greatly disappointed and» Sdiindler is to be bdieved, the 
Archduke and Lichnowsky rebuked him.* 

In this period, too, theal!tirinf» vision of a new opera presented 
itself, haunted the minds of Beethoven and his friends for a space 
and then disappeared in the limbo of unexecuted projects. 
"Fidelio" had been revived on November 5, 1889, «t the Kkmth- 
nerthor Theatre. Its suooess was so great that the manngement 
of the theatre offered a commission to Bef'thoven for a new opera. 
Beethoven viewed the proposition favorably and his friends hailed 
it with enthusiasm, espedally Count Moritz Lichnowsky. Beet- 
hoven's love for classic literature led him to express a desbe lor a 
libretto based on some story of the antique world. He was told 
that such stories were all worn threadbare. In the Conversation 
Books we see what suggestions were oifered by others: a text by 
Schlegel; Voltaire's tragedies; Sdiiller's "Fieseo." Local poets 
and would-be poets were willtng to throw themselves into the 
breach. Friedrich AiijTust Kanne, editor of the musical journal 
published by Steiner and Co., wrote a libretto which Beet- 
hoven sent to Schindler with a note saying that except for the 
fact that the first act was rather lukewarm it was so admirably 
written that it really did not require the collaboration of "one of 
the first composers," addint^, "I do not want to say that it is just 
the most suitaljlf; thing for me, but if I can rid myself of obliga- 
tions to which i urn bound, who knows what might — or will — 
h^pcn!** Lichnowsky tells Beethoven in Febmaiy that he is 
determined to see GriUparzer, with whom he evidently wants to 
talk about an opera-book on "Macbeth" or "Romeo and Juliet." 
Brother Johann brings Beethoven a proposition from Johann 

>Id his letter to Zdter. Beethoven says that one of the numbera of the &Um wm 
wUhoitt accompAniment. There being no aeappeUa setting of any section of the missal 
t«zt io the Mass in D. it is likely that Beethoven here, too. bad the three additional 
plMM in mind. For this speculation, however, as well as the bypothMb that the set- 
ungs oriKinally contemplated (or the "second" hum in C«iiMp lUiMW were transfentNi 
Io the scheme of the Miata Sokmnia. the present editor b eloiw teepoaiible. In a Coi»> 
vmetion Book of IStS u wudentified iriend AOtmon atmnl quatlioae Abottt the hgrma 
*^BtviB «go** end Ite hrtfodvetloa in the eenrioe. 

*Schindler bases hi? statrinrnLs on ri!!i>;'_<! testimony of the Archduke'? m , r< tarv 
Baameister, bnt there is no word of reproval in any of the tetters of the two men wbtco 
kftve been toud. 
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Sporchii, historian and publicist, and Sporchil» receiving encour- 
agement, sabmittod a work act by act to the compoMr, wbo wrote 
comments on the manuscripts but never did more.* Lichnowsky 
bears of an opera on **Alfred the Great," said to he very beautiful 
and full of spectacular pomp. He will bring it to tiie composer in 
a few days. The Count has also written to Grillparzer, and Beet- 
hoven, TCcalUng that he is an old aoquaintanoe, resolves to visit 
him. Lidmowsky's suggestion bore fruit of a kind. Grillparser 
ha-' left lis an account of his attempt to collaborate with Beethoven 
on an opera in his "'Erinnerungen an Beethoven."' The request 
for a libretto, he says, came to him through Count Dietrichstdn 
and was somewhat embanassing to him because of his unfamil- 
iarity with the lyric drama and his doubts touching Beethoven's 
ability, after his later works, to compose an opera. Finally, how- 
ever, he decided to make the attempt, and submitted a subject to 
BeeUioven's friends and then to Beethoven himself. It was a 
semi-diabolical story drawn from Bohemian l^endary history, 
entitled *'Dragomira.** It met v. lth Beethoven's approval and he 
agreed to write it, but afterward changed his mind and took up the 
fairy tale of Meiusina. Of the manner in which he treated this 
subject Grillparser says: 

So far as posrible I banished the reflective element and sought, by 
giving prominence to the chorus, creating powerful finales and adopting 
the m«lodramatic style for the third act, to adjust myself to Beethoven's 
last period. I avoided a prriiminaiy conference with the composer con- 
cerning the subject-matter, because I wanted to preserve the indepen- 
dence of my views. Moreover, it was possible to make alterations, and in 
the last instance it rested with him to compose the book or not to compose 
it, as he listed. In order not to coerce him in f Ijo K ;ist I sent him the book 
by the same channel which had brought me the caiL Ue was not to be 
iuiienoed by posonal considerations or embansased fai any manner 
fdiatsoevcr. 

The book appealed to Beethoven, but several conferences 

between him and the poet were n rrrssary before it was brought into 
satisfactory shape. Grillparzer had excluded much of the mate- 
rial in the old legend which was unsuited to dramatic treatment, 
and strengthened the plot with conceits of his own invention. As 
soon as he had sent the text he weat to Beethoven at Sdiindler's 

*Sporrhil's dmma bore the tiUc "The Apotheosis in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon." 

What it hail ti.i do w ith the new ()pcrjt[r prujiT' not plain to this edl'.or, f'lr it ^^ a.-f liiit <k 
new text to be Used to the tnusic of "i iie iiujns of Athrni " Beethoven once descnljeil 
"The Ruins" as "a little opera" and his al)i<link,' Limi ro:ui n'ji rl interest in it is disclosed 
by the fact that after he got into touch with GriJlpsner he diacuised the poMibUity of 
ila revival with that poet. 

•GfiUiMtnr's " W«rlUb" Vd. XVI, p. tS8 tl Mf . 
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request. At first blush Beethoven was much pleased with the 
book, and he wrot(^ Grillparzer a letter which deiighted the poet. 
Grillparzer describes the visit to Beethoven at his lodgings in the> 
XnthgMtw which he made hi company with Sehindler: 

I fmmd him lying in soiled night wear on a disordered bed, a book in 
his hand. At the head of the hei] a\ as a small door which, as I observed 
later, opened into the dining-room and which Beethoven seemed in a 
mamier to be guarding, for When sabseqnentiy a maid came through it 

with butter and eggs he could not restrain himself, in the middle of ;in ear- 
nest conversation, from throwing a searching glance at the quantity of . 
the ptrovisioiui served — which gave me a pamful pictwe of the xSamdm] 
pWVailiTir^ in his domestic economy. 

As we entered Beethoven aroee from the bed, gave me his hand, 
poured out hufedinga of good>wil! and respect and at onoe broached the 
subject of the opera. "Your work lives nere," said he, pointing to his 
heart; "I am going to the country in a few days and shall at once begin to 
compose it. Only, I don't know what to do with the hunters* dorus 
■u'hieh fornr? the introduction. Weber u.'^ed four horns; you see, there- 
fore, that 1 must have eight; where will this lead to?" Although I was 
far from seeing the need of such a conclusion I explained to him that with- 
out injury to the rest of the book the hunters' chorus could be omitted, 
with which concession he seemed to be satisfied, and neither then nor 
later did he offer any objection to the text or ask that a change be made. 
He even insisted on closing a contrnrt with me at once. The profits of 
the opera should be divided evenly between us, etc. 1 declared to him, 
and truthfully, that I had not thought of a fee or anything of the kmd 
while at v.ork . . . Least of all was it to be the subject of conversation 
between us. He was to do with the book what he pleased — I would never 
make a contract with him. After a good deal of talk (or rather of write 
ing, for he could no longer hear speech) back and forth, I took my leav^i 
promising to visit him in Hetzendoif after he had settled himself there. 

I had hoped that he had given tip all thoughts of business in r^ard 
to the matter; but a few days later my publisher, Wallishauser, came to 
me and said that Beethoven insisted upon the execution of a contract. 
IF I could not make up my mind, Wallishauser su g gs st ed that I assign the 
property-right in the book to him and he would arrange with Beethoven, 
who was already advised of such a step. I was glad to get lid of the 
business, let Wallishauser pay me a moderate sum, and banished the 
matter from my thoughts. Whether or not th^ made a contract I do 
not know. 

Otto Jahn's notes of a conversation with Grillparzer state that 
Beethovoi made a contract with Barbaja, who was the ds faelo 
manager of the Karnthnerthor Theatre, for 6,000 florins, W. W. 
(2,500 C. M.). Shortly afterward Barbaja abandoned the con- 
tract, saying to Beethoven that he knew that though he was bound 
by it he could not use the opera. Thereupon Beethoven tore up 
the document. On April 20, 18M, Duport wrote to Be^oven that 
Batfaaja had sent word from Naples that he would like to have an 
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opera by Beethoven and would give time and terms as soon as he 
received assurance that hia contract for the theatre would be 
extended from December 1. The cxteitfioii wm not gimnted. 
Schindler denied that a oontiact between manager and compotw 
ever existed. 

Grillparzer kept his promise to visit Beethoven at Hetzoi- 
dorf » going thither with Sdihidla. Part of his aooount may best 
be given in his own words: 

We took a pRmmuide and entertained each other as well as was 

possible lialf in conversation, hnlf in writing, whilp walkint?. I stilh 
remember with emotion that when we sat down to table Beethoven went 
into an adjoining room and himsdf bron^t forth five bottles. He set I 
down one at Schindler'a plate, one at his own and three in front of me, f 
probably to make me understand in his wild and simple way that I was] 
master and should drink as much as I Uked. When I drove back Ur 
town Trithmit Schindler, who remained in Hetzendorf, Beethoven in- 
sisted on accom{)anying me. He Sat himself beside me in the open cai^ 
riage but instead of going only to the edge of the village, he drove with 
me to the city, jrcttinj? out at the pates and, after a eordial liandshake, 
blartin^,' l);ick aJone oa the jouniey of an hour and a half liomeward. 
As he left the carriage I noticed a bit of paj)er lying on the scat whicffj 
he had just vacated. I thought tfiat he had forgotten it and Iveckoned^ 
him to come back; but he shook his licnd aud with a loud laugh, as at the/ 
siieoeas of a ruse, he ran the faster in the opposite direction. I unroUecTi 
the paper and it contained exactly the amount of the carriage-hire which | 
I had agreed upon with the driver. His maimer of life had so estranged I 
him from all the habits and customs of the world that it probably never 7 
occurred to him that under other circumstances he would have been guilty / 
of a gross offence. I took the matter as it was intended and laughingly 
paid my eoachmaa with the monqr which liad been giv<m to me.* J 

In a Convention Book used during the visit to Hetzendorf 
may be read one side of a conversation about "Melusine** which 
permits us to observe the poet's capacity to look into the future; 

Are you still of the opinion that something else ought to be sub- 
■tittited for the first chorus of our opera? Perhaps a few tones of the 
hunting-horns might be continued by an invisible chorus of nymphs. 
I have been thinking if it might not be possible to mark every appearance 
of Melusine or of her influence in the action by a recurrent and easily 
grasped melody. Might not the overture begin with this and after the 
rushing AUegro the introduction be made out of the same melody? 
I have thought of this mdody as that to which Miduslne sings her fint 
song. 

Grillparzer speaks of "Dragomvap" promises to send the plot 
to Beetlioven in writing and makes many obswvations oonoeming 

^Thayer asw Grillpwnr oa July 4^ IBtO^ wmA got fiom biai a coeflniHrtkNi of b«th 
iacideBts mm Mmtod. 
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music and musicians which must have interested Beethoven even 
when he did not agree with him. He asserts that on the whole the 

North Germans know little of music — they will never produce 
anything higher than "Der FreischUtz.*' Also he has a good 
word for It&hau opera: 

And yet I cannot agree with those who unqualifiedly reject Italian 
opera. To my mind there are two kinds of opera — one setting out from 
the text, the other from the music. The latter is the Italian opera. 
Lablache, and in a degree Fodor, are better actors than the Germans 
ever had. Perhaps Mozart formed himself on the Italian opera. It 
iswonenow. Yoa would have trouble to find stngmf<Mr your opeca. 

There are many othm with whom Beethoven discuased the 

opera and who came to him to tell him of their desire to see it 
written. Diiport is greatly interested, N%'ants to road the book 
with care and aaks Beethoven's terms; Lichnowsky is willing to 
risk the financial outcome; "I will go security,'* he says in October, 
'for the money whidi you want for the opera. After selling the 
opera to the director you can stil! Tv^vvve the right of disposing of 
it at home and abroad." And atraiu; "If you do not compose the 
<qpera it will be ail day with German opera — everybody says that. 
Aifter the failure of Webb's opera 'Euryanthe' many sent the 
books ba<^ 'F^eischUta* i» not a genuine opera. If you can 
use me in any way, you know me and how sincere I am"; and still 
again, towards the end of Novcml)er: "You will get incomparably 
more without a contract; if you want one, the director will make a 
contract with pleasure at once. Talk it over with Grillparaer; it 
will also be all one to him. Duport already asked about the opera 
several days ngo.** From other quarters Beethoven is urged to 
write to Duport after the latter had written to him. In a letter 
which must have been written late in the year, since Beethov«i is 
bade in his town lodgings, he writes to Grillparzer telling him that 
the management had asked for his (Grillparzer's) terms and 
suggesting that he write directly to the management and he would 
do the same.' A later conversation which must have taken place 
toward the dose of the year (and may have been the result of this 
letter) begins with a complaint by Grillparaer against the censor- 
ship for havin:^ forbidden his "Ottokar." Bt^thoven's part in the 
dialogue may easily be supplied by the imagination, and it will be 
seen that he is still unreconciled to the ojieuing chorus. 

'The concluding paragraph of the letter betrays his ffrowing antipathy totrarrJs 
Schindler: "Afternoons you will find me in the coflor -houst- opposite thr 'CJoldim- 
Bime.' If jrou want to come, pleMe come alone. This importunate appendix of a 
fleliiMllcf,aayoa must have notiqcd in HstMndMEf, ha* long been extnmelr MjeetioneUe 
to nw t H mm ttt filiiMii." 
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You hxn again taken up "Meluaiiia?'* I have already appealed 
to the management twice but have had no answer. — I have alrea[dy said 
that I was compelled to ask 100 ducats for it. — Because as a matter <A 
tact, an the profits of an opera-book remain tlith the theatre io which it 

is performed for the first time. — I could have made a spoken drama out of 
the s&me material which would have brought me three times as much — I 
mutt ask so much in order to meet my obli u i lions to Wallishauser. For 
ordinary opera-books they pay up to 300 florins C. M. Have you 
already begun to compose? — Will you please write down for me where 
you want the changes made? — Because then, nevertheless, the piece will 
have to begin with a hunt. — ^Perhaps the last tones of a vanishing hun- 
ters' chorus might blend with the introduction without having the hunters 
enter. — To begin with a chorus of nymphs might weaken the effect of the 
chorus at the close of the first act. — am not quite versed in opera 
texts. — ^You want to deliver it to the theatre by Srotember.— The direc- 
tion wants to make a creditable showing in the eyes or the public. — Doesn't 
the text of the opera also seem too long to you? — ^To whom are you think- 
ing of giving the rftle of Rtdmundf — ^lliey are talking of a young tenor 
who in;iy have made his debut l>y tJiat time. I believe his name is 
Cramolini; besides a handsome figure he is said to have a beautiful voice. 
-^Tt is said that the direction is having him educated. — ^Forti is a little 
too gross, — ^Then I am to exjjoct your writtfii siii?irestion as to alters 
tions, soon? — am not busy at present. — I am ready for anything. 

For a space there is talk about oratorio texts ("Judith") and 
the possibility of musical expression in the case of Christ. Then 
the text of "Dragoniira" is referred to, concerning which Beethoven 
eeems to have a^ed. GrillparEer says : 

Dragomira. Great variety — great characters, effects. — The mother 
of St. Wenielaus, the Duke of Bohemia. — One of her sons kills the other. 
She herself is a pagan, the heiiet son is a C^hristian. They still show the 
spot in Fragile where she was swattowed up by the earth with horses and 
equqiMge.— Alter I have lost aU hope Asre I sImII send it to Beiliii. 

Thefie is much iiM>ie talk m the Conversation Book about the 

opera, but neither sequence nor date can always be determined. 
Lichnowsky tells him that the management of the theatre is will- 
ing to do anything asked of it and is negotiating with Grillparzer. 
Brother Xohann says: *'GriUp«ixer is condng to-morrow — ^that is no 
affair of yours.— You wrote to the management to make arrange- 
ments with the poet, and to this it was a^jreed; hence GrilljKirzer 
must make terms." In the same book Schikli, the editor, writes: 
*'Why don't you compose Grillparzer's opera? Write the opera 
first and then we shall be in a position to wish you also to write a 
Requiem." 

Grillparzer says that Beethoven told him in Hetzendorf that 
his opera was ready (wliether he meant in his head or in its essen- 
tial elements in the numerous sketchbooks, the poet could not say). 
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but after the composer's death not a single note was found which 
coiilrl indubitably be assigned to their common work. The poet 
had iaitiiiuliy adhered to his resolve not to remind the composer 
of the work in any way luid **was never near hJm again until* 
clad in black and carrying a burning ton^ in my [his] hand," he 
walked })rhind his coffin. Grillparzcr's memory is faulty in a few 
details. He says that he never met Beethoven after the visit to 
Hetzendorf except once; but the two men were together again 
in 18d4. This, however, is inconsequential; the fact remains that 
Beethoven did not compose "Melusine." — Why not? Many 
reasons must be obvious to those who have followed this nar-. 
rative closely: illness; vexation of spirit; loss of initiative; a 
waning of the old capacity to assimiUte oonoeptions and ideas 
which did not originate in his own consciousness and were not 
in harmony with his own predilections. Moreover, it was the 
period of his greatest introspection; he was eommTining iiiore 
and more with his own soul, and separating himself more and 
more from all agencies of utterance except the one whidi spoke 
most truthfully and directly within him> and to which he en- 
trusted his l;i t revelations— the strintr quartet. "Melusine" was 
not composed, but the opera continued to occupy his attention at 
intervals imtil deep into the next year, and unless Holz is in 
error, some of his last labors were devoted to it. Too literal an 
acceptance must not, therefore, be given to Schindler's statement 
that he "suddenly" abandoned the plan of writing a German 
opera because he learned that the similarity between the sub- 
jects of **Melusine'* and "Undine" would embarrass the produc- 
tion of the former in Berlin* 

A project which cropped out intermittently during 1823 was 
the writing of an overture on thp musical motive suggested by the 
letters composing the name of Bach. The tiiougiit seems to have 
become fixed in his mind in 1822, though the device of using 



as a motive in composition was at least as old as the Leipsic mas- 
ter's "Art of Fugue»" and no doubt familiar to Beethoven. How- 
ever, he was deeply engrossed in fugal writing at this period and it 
is very likely, as Nottebohm suq:f7('^ts, that he conceived an over- 
ture on the motive as a tribute to Bach's genius. Several sketches 
showing different forms of the theme appear in the books of 1828; 
and a ooUateral memorandum, "This overture with the new qnn- 
phony, and we shall have a concert (AkadenUe) in the Kitmthner^ 
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thor Theatre," amongst skctrhrs for the last quartets in 1825, 
shows that he cluug to the idea almost to the end. Had Beethoven 
earricid out «U the plans for utilisuiig the theme which presented 
themselves to him between 1822 and 18S5, there would have been 
several Bach overtures; unfortunately, he carried out none. 

On April 13, 1823, the boy Franz Liszt, who was studying with 
Carl Czemy and had made his first public appearance ou the iirst 
day of the year, gave a ccHOoert hi the small Bidotto room. To- 
gether with his father he had been presented to Beethoven by 
Schindler, but had not been received with any special marks of 
friendliness. The precocious boy gave expression to the hope 
that Beethoven voiild attend his approaching concert.^ Later in 
the Convttsation Book: 

Little Liszt has urgently requested me humbly to beg you for a 

theme on which he wishes to improvise at his concert to-morrow. ITe will 
not break the seal till the time comes. The little fellow's improvisations 
do not seriously signify. The lad is a fine pianist, but so for as his fancy 
is ronrrrnrd it is far from the truth to say that he really iniprnvi'^es (wot 
Fhaiiiu^ie anhdangi, so ui es noch iceit am Tage bia man aagen kann., er 
phmUadert) . Czemy (Carl) is his teacher. Just eleven years. Do 
come; it will certainly please Karl to hear how the little fellow plays. 
It is unfortunate that the lad is in Czemy 's hands. — You will make 
good the rather unfriendly rso^tion of recent date by coming to little 
lisst's concert?— It will enoonrage the boy. — ^Promise me to come. 

Did Beethoven attend the concert, and did he afterwards go 
upon the stasjf, lift up the pro<liiry and kiss him? So the world 
has long believed on the authority of Nohl,* who got the story from 
Liszt honsdf. Schindler ought to be a good witness in this case, 
since he pleaded tlie cause of the little lad before his great friend; 
but unfortunately Schindler in this instance gives testimony at one 
time which he impeaches at another. In the second edition of his 
**Biography of Beethoven" (MUnster» 1845, second appendix, 
page 71, note) he says: 

One can never know if a child will grow into a man, and if so what 
kind of man; so I could not foresee when I introduced the promising boy 
Liszt and his father in Ibiid, to Beethoven, what kind of musical vandal 
would grow out of tills young tslent. Did Berthoven have a 
tion? The leoeption was not the usual f liradly one and I had leasoB at 

*T!iayrT eopt«s tbe entry found in tlie Convnwtimt B<mk. bat doubts if tbe hand- 

writing i.i that of Liszt fds. It is sa follows: "I have often expresned the wiah to Herr von 
Schindltr to make your high Kcquaintaoce and am rejoioed to be nble now to do so. 
Aj I shall give a concert on Sunday the 13th I most hurnf ty ' . u' ■ n i r^. , dk \ our 
high presence." The courtly language suggests the thought thai the father may have 
written th« wocdi for tlie boy. 

*"B«ethov«a. lint and WagMr." p. ISS. 
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the time aoi to be particularly satisfied, since the prodigy had intereated 
me in an unusual degree. JBeethoven himself noticed that he had baa 
somewhat lax in his interest in little Franz, which made it easy to per- 
suade him to honor the concert of little Liszt with his presence in ord^ to 
•tome for tho iDdiHefenoe he had fini abown. 

In the third edition of his book (1860, Fart II, p. 178) he says: 

The author knows of only one reception to whidi the term "friendly" 
can not be i^plwd. It was in the case of UttleFrans lint, who, accom- 
panied by his father, was presented by me. This unfriendliness grew out 
of the excessive idfdisation of this truW sensational talent; but chiefly it 
was due to the request made of Beethoven to give the twelve-year-old 
lad a theme for improvisation at his farewell concert— n rcqncst which 
was as indiscreet as it wa^ unreasonable. But hypereuthusiasm always 
betrays a want of timeliness. It is not impossible that this enthnaiasm, 
after Beethoven had declined the request with ob\nous displeasure, yet 
managed to secure from Emperor Franz, or at least Archduke Rudolph, 
a theme for the young virtuoso. The idolatry of the wonder-child gave 
the master, who had gone through so spver<» a school of experience, 
a text for many observations on the hindrances and clogs to the equable 
development of extraordinary talents as soon as they were made the 
darlings of the multitude. Sketches of the life of Liszt have stated that 
Beethoven attended the farewell concert of 1823; in Schilling's encyclo- 
psdia it is added that Beethoven at this concert shook the hand of little 
Liszt and thereby desipnated him rs worthy of the name of artist. 
Beethoven did uoi attend the couccrt; nor any private concert after 1816.' 

The visit of Louis Schloesser, afterwards chapelmaster in 
Darmstadt, who delivered the message from the Grand Duke of 
Heaae-Dannstadt, took place in the spring of the year. His de- 
scription of the visit was printed in the journal "Hallelujah" in 
1885 (No?. 90 and 21). Schloesser revisited him later and met him 
afterwards in town, walking with him to Steiner, whom he said he 
wasabouttotaketotaakforaiemissness. "When it comes to the 
publication of a new work," Beethoven said, '*they would like to 
postpone it as long as possible, even till after my death, thinking 
thtis to do a better business with it; but I shall checkmate them." 
Scliloesser was surprised on this occasion to find Beethoven dressed 
with unwonted elegance and remarked the fact to Mayaeder, who 
eq>]atned, with a smile, that it was not the first tune that his 

•In view of the fact that Beethoven would not have b^-n able to hear a note of the 
music had he been present and that, unless deeply dk v. <j, hr n nh! n it liavc made a 
public exhibition of his feelings, and thnt even Schindlvr dcw.H n<>i hccm to have heard of 
the Btory of the kiss, it is very liki I , , 1 :i the opinion of the present editor, that the whole 
ttorv ia a canard invented for ad vcrlising purposes. Thayer's note on the ropy which he 
naoe of the conversation at the time of the presentation of tho lad is: "B, does not 
appear to have attended the concert, as some one reports to him that be 'improvised on 
a Hungarian-German theme.' " But there are several versions of the story (see FrimBtl* 
"BuistciDe. etc^" p. 91) and B«etbov8n nwy at mioUw? time li*Te kiieed the boy. 
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friends had stolen lib «^ dothes at night and left new mies In their 

place. Mayseder added that the substitution was never noticed 
by Beethoven, who donned the i^arments with perfect calmness. 
Schioesser observes that he never detected the least sign of ab- 
sentmiudedness in Beethoven. 

At the last meeting between the men Sdiloesser showed Beet- 
hoven one of his compositions, a somewhat complicated woric. 
Beethoven lookfxi through it and observed: "You write too much; 
less would have been better. That's the way of our young heaven- 
stormers who think that they can never do enough. But that will 
change with r^>»age» and I imfw » siqwrabundanoe to a paucity 
€l ideas.** To the question how this might he attained Sdiloessw 
says Beethoven replied "literally": ^ 

I carry my thoughts about me for a long time, often a very long | 
time, before I write them down. Meanwhile my memory is so tenacious i 
that I am sure never to forget, not even in years, a theme that has once 
occurred to me. I change many things, discard and try again until I 
am satined. Then, however, there begins in my head the development 
in every direction and, insomuch as I know exactly what I want, the 
fundamental idea never deserts me — it arises before me, grows — I see 
and hear the picture in all its extent and dimensions stand before my 
mind like a cast and there remains for me nothing but the labor of writing 
it down, which is quickly accomplished when I have the time, for I 
sometimes take up other work, but never to the eonftision of one with the 
other. You will ask me where I get my ideas? That I can not tell you 
with certain^; they come unsummoned, directly, indirectly, — couldi 
seize them with my nands oat in the open tar, in the woo^; whfle wtXk-J 
ing; in the silence of the night; early in \]\c morning; incited by moods 
which axe translated by the poet into words, by me into tones, — sound, 
and Riar and stom about me uidl I have set them down tn notes. \ 

At parting, Beethoven gave Sdiloesser a sheet eoiiftaining a 
canon for six voices on the words, "Edel sci der Menseh, hlllfr^ch 

und gut," with the inscription: "Words by Goethe, tones by Beet- 
hoven. Vienna, May, 1823." On the back he wrote: "A happy 
journey, my dear Herr Schloesser, may ail things which seem 
desirable come to meet you. Tour devoted Beethoven.*'^ Judg- 
ing by the position of the canon in the Rndolphinian Collection, 
Nottebohm was of the opinion that it was composed at an earlier 
date, say 1819-20. Beethoven also gave Schloesser, who was 
going to Paris, a letter of introduction to Cherubini which accom- 
plished his aeeeptanee as a pupil of the Conservatoire. 

Our old friend Schuppanzigh, after an absence of seven years, 
Mtnmed to Vienna in 18S8. On May 4 he gave a concert at which 

'N iliI 'h mistaken in mvlng that ttic canon was written in SchloMMf's albam. It 
M prtot«il in the B. and H. "Ges. Aiug.," Series XXIII. No. UO. 
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riiioger conducted tbe otdietb% and on June H the quartet 
meetings ivete fteumed, with Hoix, Weiss and linke as Ida asao- 
elates. 

Schindler places the incident ^vhich gave the incentive to the 
creation of the last of Beethoven's ciiaracteriatic works for the 
piamrforte^ the ''VariatkMia on a Walts by DiabeUi," Op. 120^ in 
the winter of 18S2-'23. In this, as will appon r presently, he was in 
error, as he was also touching the date of the completion of the 
composition, but otherwise his story is no doubt correct. Anton 
Diabeiii, head of the music-publij>hing house of Diabelli and Co., 
having oomposed a waits, conoeived the idea of havhig variatioas 
written on its mdody by a large group of the popular composers of 
the day. Beethoven was among those who received the invitation, 
but» mindful of his experiences in 1808, when he contributed a 
setting of ''In quests tomba" to a similar conglomeration, he de- 
dared that he would nevw do so again. Moreover, so Schindler 
says, he did not like the tune, which he called a Schusterjleck,^ He 
declined Diabelli's request, but not long afterward asked Schindler 
to inquire of Diabelli if he were disposed to take from him a set of 
variations on the waits, and if so, what he would pay. Diabelli 
received the iMoposition with dd^ht and offered 80 ducats, re- 
quiring not more than six or seven variations. The contract was 
formally closed and Beetho\ cn remarked to Schindler: "Good; he 
shall have variations on his cobble!" This the story as told by 
Sdiindler. Lens, who claimed to have the authority of Hob for 
his version* says that after receiving thirty-two variations front 
other composers, Diabelli went to Berthoven and asked him for 
the one which he had promised. Beethoven inquired how many 
variations he already had and when Diabelli rephed ' i liirty-two" 
he said: "Weil, go and publidi them and I alone will write you 
thirty-three.** This story, however, lacks probability. Lenz 
himself says that Diabelli told him that Beethoven had not agreed 
to write for him ; hence he could not have asked for the "promised" 
variation. But Sclundler is also wrong in saying that the varia- 
tions were the first wi^ takm up by Beethoven after his removal 
to Hetzendorf in the summer of 1823 and that they were published 
in July. They were flfh ertised as published by Diabelli in the 
"Wiener Zeitung" on June 16, 18^3, and there are other dates to 
cofrobwate the evidence that they were finished when Beethovoi 
removed to Hetsend<»f on Blay 17. On Ifay 7 Beethoven offered 

»A Schutierfleeh, that is a rot bli . nr cobbler's patch, like Vetttr MieM aod Rotaiia 
in the musical t iTnii nul^ y ' <l Cii-Tmnny, ia a tuoe largely fllAd» np «f f^atiliODI M 

different degreea o< tb« scale o( a single figure or motive. <t 

i ■ 
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them for publication to Lisnitf in St. Petenbuig; on April 25 he 
wrote to Ries: "You will also receive in a few weeks 33 variations 
on a theme, dedicated to your wife," and on July 16; "By this time 
the variations must be with you." The date of Diabelli's con- 
oeption of the plan was probably a whole year* even two years 
earlier than the date given by Schindler. In a letter dated June 
5, 1822, Beethoven offered to Peters "Variations on a Waltz for 
pianoforte solo (there are many)" for SO ducats; they must there- 
fore have been far advanced in compoaiticHi and fully planned at 
that time. Nottebohm says that Sdiubert's contribution to the 
collection of variations bears on the autograph the date "March, 
1821." The Variations appeared from the press of Diabelli and 
Co. in June, with a dedication to Mme. Antonia von Brentano; 
not* it will be observed, to the wife of Hies. Had there be«i an 
English edition there would have been such a dedication, but it 
is another case in which an £nglish publisher was disappointed 
in the conduct of the composer. Ries had complied with Beet- 
hoven's solicitatiouii and secured a publisher. Ue closed an 
agreonent with Booe^; but when the manuscript reached London, 
Boosey was already in possession of a copy of the Vienna edition 
and the work had also been printed in Paris. The copy made for 
London bore a dedication written in large letters by Hi < thoven to 
Madame Bies; but the printed copies were inscribed to Madame 
Brentano. Beethoven attempted an explanation and defence in 
a letter to Bies dated Badoi S^tonbcr S: 

You say that I ought to look about me for somebody [o look after 
my aCFairs. This was the case with the Variai, which were cared for by 
my friends and Schindler. The Varial. were not to appeM- here untd 

after they had hem published in London. The dedication to B 

(not clear) was intended onlj^ for Germany, as I was under obligations to 
ner and could publish notmng else at the time; besides only Diabelli, 
the puhlisher here, got them from nie. Ever>^hing was done by Schind- 
ler; a bigger wretch I never got acquainted with on God's earth — an 
arch-scoundrel whom I have sent about his business. I esn dedieate 
another work to your wife in place of it. 

How much blame in this affair really attached to Schindler 
is not known; it seems pretty apparent that though Beethoven 
also fuming against him at the time at home, he was doing duty 
m London as a whipping-boy. Beethoven went right on calling 
in the help of the *'biggest wretch on earth and arch-scoundrel." 

After the labors and vexations of town life in the winter, the 
call of the country in the summer was more than usually impera- 
tive, because the work which had long occupied Beethoven's 
mind— the Ninth Symphony— *was demanding completion. His 
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Vi brother Johann had iovited him to visit him on his estate near 
\Gneixexuloif, but he had dedined. His dboxce for the wammtt 
sojourn fell upon Hetiendorf, a village not far from Vienna, where 
he hit upon a villa, surrounded by a beautiful park, wliich be- 
longed to Baron Mliller-Pronay, There was some haggling about 
the rent and some questioning about the post service — an im- 
portant matter in view of the many negotiationa with publ]Bfaer8» 
in all of which Schindlerwas depended on — but eventually all was 
arranged. Ill health marred the Hetzendorf sojourn . Beethoven's 
other ailments were au^ented by a painful affection of the eyes 
which called for medical treatment, retarded his work and caused 
him no small amount of anxiety. Complaints on this score b^an 
in April and were continued through Ju{y» on tlie 15th of which 
month he writes to the Arr-hduke, "My eyes are better, but im- 
provement is slow. It would be more rapid if I were not obliged 
to use glasses; it is an unfortunate circumstance which delays me 
in everything"; and later, when on a short visit to Vienna: **I have 
just heard here that Y. I. H. is coming to-morrow. If I cannot 
obey the wishes of my heart, please ascribe it to my eyes. They 
are much better, but I must not breathe the town air for many more 
days, for it would have ill effeelfl on my ^es.*' In August, very 
shortly before his departure for Baden; "I am feeling reaJly badly, 
not my eyes alone. I purpose to drag myself to Baden to-morrow 
to take lodgings and in a few days will have to go there to stay. 
The town air has an injurious effect on my entire organization and 
I hurt myatM by going twiee to my physicians in the city." From 
Baden on the2£nd he complains of a catarriialaffection, the misery 
in his bowels and the trouble with his eyes, but adds: "Thank 
God, the eyes are so much improved that I can again use them 
considerably in the daytime. Things are going better also with 
my other ailments; more could not be asked in this short time.'* 
Among the cheering incidents of the summer were the reports 
which reached him of the production of "Fidelio" under th<» direc- 
tion of Weber in Dresden. Weber opened a correspurnl iice on 
January 28 and continued it with letto'S dated February 18, April 
7 and June 5; Beethoven's answers were dated February 16, April 
10 and June 0. Most unfortunately all these letters have dis- 
appeared, and the only hints we have as to their contents are from 
the draft for Weber's first communication discovered among the 
papers of the writer: 

"Fidelio." To Beethoven. The performance in Prague under 
my direction of this mighty work, which bears testimony to German 
gnndeur and dq>th of feeling* gave me an intimacy, as inspiring as it was 
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instructive, with the csscnr c' through which I hope to present it to the 
. public in its nnmplete ctfectiveness here, where I have all possible means 
^it my eouuuauti. Every representation will be a festival day on which 
I shall be privileged to offer to your exalted mind the homage which lives 
in my heart, whoe leveicnoe and love for you struggle mm each othw. 

Wel»er had received t]ie sa»e of the opera on A|Mril 10 from 
Beethoven, who had to borrow it from the lOtrnthnerthor Theatre, 

whose musical archives were in the care of Count Gallenberg. 
Through Schindler, Gallenberg sent word to Beethoven that he 
would send the score, provided two copies w^fe on hand; if not, he 
would have a copy made. Schindler, reporting the message to 
Beethoven, adds that Gallenberg had said he thought Beethoven 
himself had the score: "But when I assured him that you did not 
have it he said that its loss was a consequence of your irregularity 
and many changes of lodgings."^ Neverthdess, Weber got the 
score and after fourteen rdiearsals the represent ;it ion took place 
with great sucress. Von TConneritz, Dircrtor-General of the 
Royal Chapel, rejtorf t d the triumpli to Beethoven and sent Beet- 
hoven a fee of 40 ducats. Beethoven in acknowledging receipt on 
July 17 u emboldened "by the account which my dear friend 
Maria Weber gives me of the admirable and noble motives of Your 
Excellency" to ask his intercession with the S.'ixon court in behalf 
o£ the Mass in D, as has already been recorded in this chapter. 

A number of incidents may now hurriedly be marshalled. Inl 
18f S the Royal Academy of Music of Sweden had dected Beetho- 1 
ven to fordgn membership. The csonscnt of the Austrian goveni*-^ 
ment was necessary to his acceptance of the honor and this seems 
to have been deferred an unconscionably long time; at least Beet- 
hoven's letters to the Academy and to King Charl^ XIV (whom as 
Gmeral Bemadotte, then French ambasmdor at Vienna, he had 
known 25 years before) are dated March 1, 1823. When permiP 
sion came he wrote notes to the editors of the newspapers "Beob-j 
achter" and "Wiener Zeitschrift," asking them to announce the 
iaet of his deeth>& — a drcomstance whidh diows that he was not 
always as indifferent to distinctions of all kinds as he professed 
occasionally. Franz Schoberlechner, a young pianist, appealed 
to him for letters of recommendation to be used on a concert- 
tour. The letter reached Beethoven through Schindler, to whom 
he returned it with the curt indorsement: '*A capable fellow has no 
need of recommendation other than from one good house to an- 
other." Schindler importuned him again, and Beethoven wrote 



'See the convcnatioa. Vol. I. p. 321. 
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to him somewhat testily: "It must be plain to you that I do not 
wa&t to have anything to do with this matter. As for 'bdng 

noble' I think I have shown you sufficiently tiiat I am that on 

principle: I even think that you must have observed that I have 
never been otherwise. Sapienti sat.** That ended the matter; 
but when Chapelmaster Dreschler of the Joiiepiistadt llieatre 
became a candidate for the post of second court oiganist, Beetho- 
ven recommended him enthusiastically to Ardiduke Rudolph, 
whom in a second letter he urged to remain firm notwithstanding 
that Abb6 Stadler liad presented another candidate. Archduke 
Rudolph spoke to the emperor and Count Dietrichstein in favor 
of Diedisler, but in vain. In his letters Beethoven referred to a 
canon, "Grossen Dank," which he said he had written for the Arch- 
duke and which he intended to hand him in person. Sketches for 
it have been found among those for the third movement of the 
Mmth Symphony, but no«tMng has yet been heard of fhe completed 
w<Hrk. 

Beethoven's domestic affairs continued to pla^e him. While 
at Hetzendorf he had the services of a housekeeper whom he 
described as "the swift-sailing frigate*' Frau Schnaps, in letters to 
Sdbindler. He has no end of trouble about his town lodging in the < 
Kothgasse where Schindler was living* and must needs take time 
to write Ion? letters to his factotum on the subject. Hesc is One 
salt from Hetzendorf on July 2 : 

The continued brutality of the landlord, from the beginning as long 
as I have been in the house, calls for the help of the R. L Police. Go to 
them direct. As regards the storm-window, the houseke^>er was ordned 
to look after it and particularly after the recent severe rain-storm to sec if 
it was necessary to prevent rain from entering the room; but she found 
that it had neither runed in nor could rain in. Believing this. I put on 
the lock so that the brutal fellow could not open my room in my ahsence 
as he threatened to do. Tell them further how he behaved towards you 
and that he put up the bill without notice, which he has no right to do 
before St. James's day. — He has also refused to f^vc me a receipt from 
St. George's to St. James* as this paper shows because of the deniaud that 
I pay a charge for lighting of which I knew nothing. This abominable 
lodging without a stove-flue and with the most wretched sort of main 
chimney has cost me at least 250 florins W. W. for extra expenses above 
the rent in order to make it habitable while I was there in the win- 
ter. It was an intentional cheat, inasmuch as I never saw the lodgings in 
the first storey but only in the second, for which reason many objection- 
able things remained unkno^vn to me. I can not comprehend how it is 
poanble that so tham^ul a chimtiey, ruiwnu to human health, can be UUer- 
aUd hff the ffoeemmeni. You remember how the walls of your room 
lookci! Ix rause of smoke, how much it cost to get rid of some but not 
all of the nuisance. The chief thing now is that he be commanded to 
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take down the notice and to give me the receipt for the rent piid d «tty 
rote. I never had that wretched Ughting, but had other large expenses in 
order to make Ufe endurable in this lodging. My sore eyes can not yet 
■land tl» t<rim Mr, othmriw I woidd myicliF go to the imp^^ 

Schindlcr obeyed instructions; the police director, tJngcnnann, 
sent his rompliments to Beethoven, told him that his \vjslu s -nere 
all granted in advance but advised him to pay ihe (i florins for 
lighting to prevent a scoundrelly landlord from having any kind 
of hold upon him— and Scfaindler got well scolded for his pains! 
How oould he accept something-or^ther from such a churl ac- 
companied by a threat? Where was his judprofnt? Where he 
always kept it, of course ! The bill came down, but Beethoven did 
not keep the lodging. 

Beethoven's nephew Kiurl pursued his studies at BlOcfalhiger^s 
Institute till in August and then spent his vacatiui with his unde 
in Baden. He made himself useful as amannensis and otherwise, 
and his words are occasionally found among the notes of conver- 
sation. His mother remains hi the background for the time being, 
which is providential, for Beethoven has trouble enough with his 
other delectable sister-in-law, the wife of Johann, whose conduct 
reaches the extreme of reprehensibleness in the summer of 1823, 
during a spell of sickness which threw her husband on his back. 
The woman chose this time to recdveher lover in her house and to 
make a shameless public parade of her moral laxness. The 8tq»- 1 
daughter was no less neglectful of her filial duties. Accounts of 
his sister-in-law's misconduct reaches! Beethoven's cars from/ 
various quarters and he was frank in his denunciation of her to his 
brother and only a little more plain-spoken than Schindler, who 
was asked by Beethoven to lay the matter before the police^ but 
managed to postpone that step for the time being.* ^ 

Meanwhile Beethoven was hard at work on the Ninth Sym- 
phony. It was so ever-present with him thai th^rc was neither 

*Here are a few extract-i frosa a letter writton to Hccthovpn on July S, 1823; "A» 
I have be«n visttlag him (Johann) three to four timed a day ever since he took to bis 
bcil. and have entertained him by the hour, 1 have had an op|>ortunity carefully to 
observe these t^^ ) pm i n ; In ncc I can assurt- you on niy honor that, despite your 
venprablc name, they deserve to be abut up, the old one in prison, the young one !n the 
house of correction. . . . Thia Ulnesj cameopporlunoly for Iwth of Mirni. to enable them 

to go their ways without trammel. These tn-asts would have let him rot if others had 
not taken pity on him. He might have died a hundred times without the ODela tha 
Prater or at Nussdorf the other at the baker's deigning to give him a look ...... Ba 

often wept over the conduct of lii.<< family and once he gave way completely to Ua gM 
' and beg^d me to let you know how he is being treated so that you might come and give 
the two tkc beatiBC taey deserve .... It is most unnatural and more than barbarous 

if tlMift WMML wbm Iter hoebud is lying id, introduces her lover into his room, prinkf 
heneM lilfeleldi-howeiBMe pweeece Mid then goes driving with Mm, leaving the aiek 
husband languishing at home. She did this very often. Your blOllMr kimMit called 
my attention to it, and is a fool for tolerating it so loo^." 
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paradox nor hjrperbole in his words: "I am never alone when I am 
alone." He had much to irritate him while sketches and drafts of 
the symphony were piling up before him in August, and hnally, if 
Schindler u to be bdiei^, he could no longer endure the obse- 
quious bows with which his landlord, Baron Pronay, alwi^a greeted 
him, and resolved to abandon the pretty v'lWn at Hetzendorf and 
go to Baden. He may hiivc formed the ])lan vurlier in the year — 
probably had — but the baron's excessive politeness helped to 
turn his departure mto something like a Mt* He went to Baden 
on a house-hunting expedition with Schindler, and returning, sent 
his "swift-sailing frigate" to Schindler with a billet commanding 
him to be up and oflf at 5 o'clock in the morning "presto pre- 
stiaaifno.** He knew only one lodging in Baden suited to his re- 
quirements— >the one whidi he had ooeupied in I88S — but the 
owner refused to let him have it ^ain. This owner was a lock- 
smith. To him Schindler was sent. In the name of his master he 
made all manner of humble promises concerning more orderly 
conduct and consideration for the other tenants, but the plea 
was rejected. A second api>eal was made and now the houseowner 
relented, but made it a condition that Beethoven replace the win* 
dow-shutters which had been removed. Beethoven was the more 
willing to do this, since he thought it necessary for the sake of his 
eye s. The landlord had not divulged the reason for his demand. 
Beethoven was in the habit of scrawling all kinds of mem<nattda 
on his shutters in leadpencil -accounts, musical themes, etc. 
A family from North Germany had noticed this in the previous year 
and on Beethoven's departure had bought one of the shutters as 
\ a curiosity. The thrifty locksmith had an eye for business and 
I disposed of the remaining shutters to other summer visitors. 

Beethoven had arrived in Baden on An^rust I'i with the help 
of Schindler, towards whom he was filled with as much gratitude 
as can be read in the following remarks from two letters to his 
nq>hew dated August 16 and 28: 

My ruined belly must be restored by medicine and diet» and this I 
owe to Uie faiihftd metwngert You can imagine how I am racing about, 
for only to-day did I really ijin my service to the muses ; I m u:<t, though 
that is not noticeable, for the baths invite me at least to the enjoyment 
of beautiful nature, but now* wwsm trop pamre H Ufavt (mn ou d» 
n'moir ptu d« ftiot. 

He (Schindler) was with me only a day here to t ake a lodging, as you 
know; slept in TIetzendorf, and as he said, wcnl back to Josephstadt in 
the morning. Do not get to gossipping against him. It might work him 
injury, ana is he not already sufficiently punished? Being what he is. 
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it is necessaiy plainly to tell him the truth, for hia evil character which ia 
pnuie to tridsery needa to be luuidled wenwufy* 

BMthoven's nnamiahle mood, whidi finda oopioiu expnaaum 
in abiue d Sdundl^ At this jtmefcure^ has aomeeqilanation (also 

extenuation, if that is neoessary) in the rage and humiliation with 
which contemplation of his brother's domestic affairs hiled him. 
Johann was convalesciiig and wrote a letter to the composer 
whidi occasioned the foUowug outbunt under date of Auguat 13: 

Dear Brother: 

I am rejoiced at your belter health. As repards myplf, ray eyes are 
not entirely recovered and I came here with a disordered stomach and a 
frightful catarrh, the first due to the arch-pig of a housekeeper, the second 
to a hrast of a kitchen-maid whom I have once driven away but whom 
the other took hack. You ought not to have gone to Sieiner; I will see what 
can be done. It will be difficult to do anything with tbe aonga in pwi» 
as their texts are German; more likely with the overture. 

I received your letter of the 10th at the hands of the miserable 
acoundrel Sdiindler. You need only to give your letters directly to the 
post, I am certain to receive them, for I avoid this mean and contempti- 
ble fellow as much as pc^sible. Karl can not come to me before the 29th 
of this month when ne wOl write you. You can not well be wholly 
unadvised as to what the two canailles. Lump and Bast nrd. • are doing to 
you, and you have had letters on the subject froni mc and Karl, for, 
Uttle aa you deserve it I shall never forget that you are my brother, and a 
good angel will yet come to rid you of these two canailles. This former 
and present strumpet who received visits from her fellow no less than 
tliraetiDOM while you were ill, and who in addition to everything else has 
your money wholly in her hands. O infamous disgrace! Isn't there a 
spark of manhood in you?!!!. . . About coming to you I will write 
another time. Ought I so to degrade myself as to associate with such 
bad company? Mayhap this can be avoided and we yet pass a few days 
with you. About the rest of your letter another time. Farewdl. 
Unseen I hover over yon and work tbroiagh others so that theae oomrilfaa 
shall not strangle you. 

As always yonr faiUifid 

Brother* 

There were several visitors to Beethoven at Baden in the 
summer of 1823 who have left accounts of their experiences. One 

was an Englishman, Edward Schulz, who publi'^hed his story in 
the *'Harmonicon" in January 1824. This extremely lively letter 
was reprinted by M osdieJes in his translation (or rather, adapta* 
tion) of Schindler's biography of Beethoven and incorporated in 
the second German edition, where Schindler accompanies it with 
several illuminative glosses which are less necessary now than 

'Meaning Joh«nn's wife and itapidaa^tar. Tcqr ineoMpMhcaatUIr Xdiicfc<r 
tbiikks Uie Lwtup WM Sdundkrt 
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they wer«» when the biographer wrote, Schulz visited Beethoven 
on September 28 in the company of Haslinger. He describes it as 
a dies faustus for him and, as Schlndler shrewdly observes* it 
muflt also have been one for Beethoven, since he managed to hear 
the conversation of his visitors without the aid of an ear-trumpet. 
He talked with great animation, as was his wont when in good hu- 
mor* but, says the English visitor* "one unlucky question, one ill- 
judged piece of advice — for hurtaaoe, c opce m ing the cure of hit 
deafness— is quite sufficient to estrange him from you forever.** 
He asked Haslinger about the highest possiMc note on the trom- 
bone, but was dissatisfied with the answer which he received; in- 
troduced his nephew and showed his pride in the youth's attain- 
menta by tellmg his guest that he might put to hhu ''a riddle in 
Greek" if he liked. At dinner during a visit to the Helenenthal he 
commented on the profusion of provisions at dinner, sjiying: "Why 
such a variety of dishes? Man is but little above ot her animals 
if his chief pleasure is confined to a dinner-table." A few ex- 
ecrpta from the letter will serve to advance the present narrathre: 

In the whole course of our table-talk there was nothing so interesting 
as what he said about Handel. I sat close by him and heard him assert 
very distinctly in German, "Handel is the greatest composer that ever 
tived." I can not describe to you with what pathos, and I am inclined to 
say, with what sublimity of lanffuage* he spoke of the "Messiah" of this 
immortal genius. Every one of us was moved when he said, **I would 
uncover my head, and kneel down at his tomb!" H. and I tried re- 

Eeatedly to turn the conversation to Mosart, but without eifcct. I only 
eard him say, **In a monarchy we know who is the first"; which might 

or might not apply to the subject He is engaged in writing u new 

opera called "Melusinet" the words by the famous but unfortunate poet 
GriBpaner. He concerns hinsdf Init veiy little about the newest pro- 
ductions of living composers, insomuch, that when I asked about the 
"FreischUts." he replied. "I believe om Weber has written it.". ... He 
appeals tDntfbnnly to entertain the most favorable opinion of the British 
nation. "I like," said he, "the nohlo simplicity of the English manners," 
and added other praises. It seemed to me as if he had yet some hopes of 
visiting this oountry togetluer with his nephew. I should not forget to 
nif nti n that I heard a MS. trio of his for the pianoforte, violin and 
violoncello, which I thought very beautiful, and is, I understood, to ap- 
pear shortly in London. 

Our atithor^s statement that he heard a manuscript pImmh 
forte trio at this time piques curiosity. Schindler disposes of the 
question as to what it may have been in the manner more charac- 
teristic of the present than the past attitudeof German writers 
towards everyUiing English or American. *'Who knows what it 
was that the non-musical gentleman took for a trio?" he asks. 
Evidently Sdiindier was of the opinion that no Englishman except* 
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possibly, a professional musician, could count three or recognize 
the empIosnDieiit of pianoforte^ violin and violonedlo in a piece of 
music. He is right in scouting the idea that it could have been 
the great Trio in B-flat, for that work had long been in print. 
Nor is it likely to have been the little trio in the same key dedi- 
<»ted to Maximiliane Brentano; for though that was not published 
at the thne^ it ii not likely that Beethoven would produce it in 188S 
as a novelty. There are in existence sketches for a Trio in F minor 
made in 1815, but nothing to show that the work was ever written 
out. Had it been in Beethovoi's hands at a time when he was 
taming over the manueeripta of earlier days, it would sindy have 
been offoed to a publiaher; so that is out of the way. There is 
only one other known work which invites speculation — the 
**Adagio, Variations and Rondo," for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello, which Steiner and Co. gave to the public in 1824, as Op. lil. 
The vamtiona are oo a melody from Wenzd Mflller's opera "Die 
Schwestera aus Prag" ("Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu") . It is at 
least remotely possible that this was the trio which the Enirlish 
traveller heard, and if so we have in the fact a hint as to the time 
of its origin — the only hint yet given. 

A few days alter the one fort recorded Beethoven received a 
visit from a man of much greater moment than the English travel- 
>Hrler. The new visitor was Carl Maria von Weber. That the 
composer of "Der Freischiitz" was unable in his salad days to 
apprmate the individuality of Beethoven's genius has already 
been set forth; and the authw of the letter in the *'Hannonicon" 
seems to have learned that Beethoven was disposed to speak 
lightly of Weber only a month before he received him with most 
amiable distinction at Baden. Schindier's explanation, that a 
memory of Weber's criticism of the Fourth Symphony may at the 
moment have risen, ghost-like, in Beethoven's mind and prompted^ 
the disparaging allusion quoted by Schulz, is far-fetched. It is 
not necessary to account for such mriody remarks in Beethoven's 
case. He wafi often unjust in his comments on even his most 
devoted friends, and we may believe that to Schulz he did speak^ 
of the composer as "one Weber," and at the same time accept the 
account which Max Maria yon WcImt L'ives of the reception of his 
father hy Beethoven. From the atfeotionate biography written 
by the son, we l^rn that after the sensational success achieved by 
"Der Freuchtitz" Beethoven was led to study its score and that he 
was so astonished at the originality of the music that he struck the 
book with his hand and exclaimed: "I never would have thought 
it of the gentle little man (^aon^t weiche Mdnnel) . Now Weber must 
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write operas; notking but operas — one after the other and without 
polishing them too much. Casper, the monster, stands out here 
Kkeahmue. Whefevw the devil puts In his daws they are felt.*' 
He learned to know **Bliiyanthe" later and was less impressed by 
it than by its predecessor. After glancing through it hurriedly 
he remarked: "The man has taken too much pains."* Whatever 
may liave been their earlier ieeiings and convictions, however, 
the lepiesentatioiis of "Fideiio" at Fngae and Dresden under tlie 
direction of Weber wanned their hearts towards each other. 
Weber's filial biographer says that when the youthful sin of his 
father was called to the notice of Beethoven, the latter showed some 
resentment, but there is no shadow of this in the pictures which 
we have from the pens el Weber himsdl, Bfaz Maria v<»i Weber 
and Julius Benedict, of the meeting between the two men. Weber 
had come to Vienna, bringing with him his pupil Benedict, to 
conduct the first performance of "Euryanthe." On his visit in 
the prevwus year, when "Der Freischttts" was produeed. he had 
neglected to call on Beethoven, but now some kindly words about 
"Eurj^anthe" spoken by Beethoven to Steiner being repeated to 
him, he made good his dereliction and, announced by Haslinger, 
drove out to Baden to pay his respects. In his diary Weber noted 
the visit thus: 'The 5th, Sunday (October, 18S8), at 8 o'ckx^ 
drove with Bulger (Firinger), Haslinger and Benedict to Baden; 
abominable weather; Saw spring* and baths; to Duport and Beet- 
hoven; received by him with gn at cordiality. Dined with him, 
hia nephew and Eck^ichlager at the S&uerhof. Very cheerful. 
Bade again at S o'dod:." On the nest day (though 1^ letter is 
dated "October 5") Weber wrote an account to his wife as follows: 

I was right ttred but had to get up yesterday at 6 o'clock because 
the excursion to Baden had been appointed for half-past 7 o'clock. This 
took place with Hasslinger, Firin^r and Benedict; but unfortunately tbe 
weather was atrocious. The mam purpose was to see Beethoven. He s . 
received me with an affection which was touching; he embraced me most 
heartily at least six or seven times and finally exclaimed enthusiastically: 
•Indeed, you're a devil of a fellow!—* good WIow!** We spent the amr- 
noon very merrily and contentrdly. This rough, repf llinif m.ia actually 
paid court to me, served me at table as if I had been his lady. In short, 
this day will always remain remarkable in my memory as wol as of those 
present. It ^vas ujtTiftin^ for rne ti) br oxcrw helmed with such loving 
attention by this ^at genius. How saddening is his deafness! Every- 
thing must be wntten down for him. We inspeeted the baths, drank ] 
the wat(EM» and at 5 o'clock drove back to VIeaaa. 

btim of ilIiwIriiliHl e h or ifa -ill UttfiiSackdoanl" 
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Bfax Maria von Web« in hu acoonnt «f the incident aays 
that Beethoven, in the conversation which followed his greeting of 
the "devil of a fellow," rnilfH^l at the management of the theatre, 
the concert impresarios, the public, the Italians, the taste of the 
■7^ people, and particularly at the ingratitude of his nephew. Weber, 
' ^Hio was deeply moved» advised him to tear himtdi away from his 
discouraging environment and make an artistic tour through 
Germany, which would show him what the world thought of him. 
"Too late!" exclaimed Beethoven, shaking his head and going 
through the motions of playing the pianoforte. ''Tliai go to 
England, where you are admired," wrote Weber. "Too late!" 
cried Beethoven, drew Weber's arm into his and dragged him 
along to the Sauerhof, where they dined. At parting, Beethoven 
embraced and kissed him several times and cried: "Good luck to 
the new opera; if I can I'll come to the first performance/' 

A generation later Sir Julius Benedict, who had also fMit his 
memory of those Vienna days at the service of Webef*S 80n» mote 
down his recollections for his work in these words: 

I endeavor, as I promised you, to recall the impressions I received 
of Beethoven when I first met him in Vienna in October, 18£S. He 
then lived at Baden; but regularly, once a week, he came to the city and 
he never failed to call on his old friends Steiner and Haslinger, whose 
music-fiiore was then in the Paternostergfisschen, a little streett no longer 
in ezistenoe, between the Graben and the Kohlmarlct. 

If I am not mistaken, on the morning that I saw Beethoven for the 
first time, Blahetka, the father of the pianist, directed my attention to a 
stout, short man with a very red face, small, piercing eyes, and buAy 
eyebrows, dress« d in a very long overroat which rcaclx J nearly to his 
ankles, who entered the shop idxtut li o'clock. Blahetka asked me: 
**Who do yon think that isr' and I at once exdumed: *'It must be 
Beethoven'" hf cause, notwithstanding the high color of his cheeks ana] 
his general untidiness, there was in those small piercing eyes an expres- 
sioo which BO painter could render. It was a feding of sublimity an^J 
melancholy combined. I watched, as you can well imagine, every word 
that he spoke when he took out his little book and began a conversation 
which to me, of ooiuse, wss almost incomprehensible, inasmuch as he 
only answered questions pencilled to him hy Messrs. Steiner and Ilas- 
Unger. I was not introduced to him on that occasion; but the second 
thne, about a week after, Mr. Steiner preaented su to the great man as 
a pupil of Wr bcr The other person present were the old Ahb^ Stadler 
and Seyfried. Beethoven said to Steiner: "I rejoice to hear that you 
publish once more a German work. I have heard much in praise of 
Weber's opera and hope it will bring both yon nnd him a great deal of 
glory." Upon this Steiner seized the opportunity to say: "Here is a 
pupil of Weber's"; when Beethoven most kindly offered me his hand, 
saying: "Pray tell M. de Weber how happy I shall be to see him ,it R idcn. 
as I shall not come to Vienna before next month." I was so confused at 
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haTing the great maa speak to me that I hadn't the courage to ask any 
qticstioiis or continue the conversation with him. 

A few days aftcru'arHs I h.id tlio plt ai^urc of accOEnpanying Weber 
and Uashnger witii aDother friend to Baden, when they allowed me the 
great privilege of going with them to JBeethoven** lesidence. Nothing 
cou\d Df more cordial than his reception of my master. He wnntrd to 
take us to the Helenenthal and to all the neighborhood; but the weather 
was unfavorable, and we were obliged to lenounce this eseitnnon. They 
all dined together at one table at an inn, and I, seated at another ciose 
to them, had the pleasure of listening to their conversation. 

In the month of November, when Beethoven came to town and pftid 
bis daily visit to the Patemosterpiissrhert, I seldom missed the oppor- 
tunity ol being one of the circle of young admirers, eager to show tneir 
reverence to the greatest musical genius as well as hoping to be honored 
by his notice. Amonj^ those whom I met upon this errand were Carl 
Marja von iJockiet, his pupil, Worzischek, L^a de St. Louvain, May- 
•eder, Holz, BtAun, Linke, Schuppanzi^h, Fnaa Schubert and Kanne. 

On the morning after the first performance of "Euryantbe," when 
Steiner and Haslinger's shop was filled with the musical and literary 
authorities, Beethov<ai made his appearance and asked Haslinger: 
"Well, how did the opera go last mght?" The reply was: "A great 
triumph." "Das freut mich, dot fretit mick,** he exclaimed, and per- 
ceiving me he said: "I should so much have liked to go to the theatre, 
but," pointing to his ears, *'I go no more to those places." Then he 
asked Gottdank, the r^gisseur; "How did little Sontag get on? I take 
a great interest in her; and Itow is the book — good or bad?" Gottdank 
anaweied the first question affinnatively, but as to the other he ahrugjged 
lui ritoulders and nude n negative sign, to miiidi Beethoven teinSed; 
"Always the same story; the Germans cannot write a good liV)rctto." 
Upon which I took his little coaversation book and wrote in it: "And 
'KdefioT* to wMefa he answered: 'That is * VnaOi and Italian book." 
I a^ked him afterwards: "Whidi do you Goorider the beat lifaMttoa?**; 
he replied " 'Wassertrttger' and 'Vestalin.* ** 

Ptother than this I eannot feeall any duthict coovenation, al- 

thotiph T often met hira, and I had nevrr the good fortune of bearing' him 
perform or seeing him conduct. But the wonderful impression his first 
appearanoe made on me was heightened every time I met him. When 
I saw him at Baden, his white hair flowing over his mighty shoulders, with 
that wonderful look — sometimes contracting his brows when anything 
a£9icted him, sometimes bursting out into a forced laughter, indescrib- 
ably painf 111 to listenrr^ — I was toiirhcd as if King Lear or one of the 
old Gaelic bards stood before me; and when I thought how the creator 
«l the sublinK st musical works was debarred by a cruel fate for a great 
many years from the delight of hearing them performed and appraeiated 
I eould but share the deep gncf of all musical minds. 

I may add that I heaid the first puUie performance of one of his 
so-called "posiduinimis" quartets in his own presence. Schuppan^iph 
and his companious, who bad been his interpreters before, were scarcely 
equal to this occasion; as they did not seem to imderstand the music 
themselves, they failed entirely to impart its meaning to the audienee. 
The general impression was most unsatisfactory. Not until Ernst had 
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completely imbued himself in the spirit of these compositions could the 
irand diaoow thdr km^-hiddflii bMvtiet.* 

Madame Marie Pachler-Koschak, with whom Beethoven had 
spent many happy moments in 1817» was among those who took 
the waters at Baden in the summer of 1888, but we are told slie' 
seardhed for him in Tain, a fact which shows in what seclusion he 
must have dwelt some of the time at le.ist. She was more focr_ 
tunate when she rt turned in September to complete her cure; 
and when ;>iie icil Baden she carried with her an aut(^raphic 
tmxvvdr--* setting d 'The beautiful to the good/' the concluding 
words of Matthison's *'Opferlied'* which he had in hand in this 
year. Towards the close of October Beethoven returned to* 
Vienna. We know the date approximately from Benedict's ac- 
count, the first performance of "Euryanthe** having taken place 
onOctobertft. He removed to new lodgings in the Ungarstrass^ 
where his nephew remained with him as long as he continued a 
student at the university. Here he worked at the Ninth Sym- I 
phony, more particularly on the last movement. / 

The ^uict chronological order hi which works were taken up 
in 1828 cannot be recorded here. Matthuon's *'Opfalied" was 
taken up several times — in 1794, then in 1801 and 1802; finally in 
1822 and 1823. In its last stages he extends its dimensions, adds 
the refrain for chorus and an orchestral accompaniment.* Beet- 
hoven had offered it to Peters in February, 1828, thou^ at that 
time he described its accompaniment as being for two clarinets, 
liorn, viola and violoncello, so that the violins and bassoon were 
added later. Why Peters did not publish the song is not known; 
the manuscript does not seem to have been returned to Beethoven. 
Nottdbfdun condndes that two or more versions were made in 
1822 and 1828 (possibly as late as 1824), and that the final form 
was that known as Op. 121b. On April 9, 1825 ("Notizen," p. 
161), a Ictf L-r was written to Ries which said: "You will soon re- 
ceive a second copy of the 'Opferlied,' which mark as corrected by 
me so that the one whidi you already have may not be used. 
Hwe you have an illustration of the miserable copyist whom I 
have, since Schlemmer died. You can depend on scarcely a note." 



>Thc CJuartrt which Bi-neJict heard was that in E-tlal major. Op. 1*7, which had ita 
perforiiia nee on Man li (1, l^i:'}, t!ii- year in which Benedict left Vicuna with Rarbaja. 
Ru letter to Thayer, therefore, curries u.i far beyonc! the period now under diacuuioo. 
The conversation about the libretto of "Eiir , n t dr i , :> i(l by Mix M iria vou W<ll«ttO 
have taken place at the dinner in Baden; but Bcucdicl'a h the likelier story, 

*It waa performed for the 6rst tiiBie at a concert of the Gesdb^lfl d« Mlidk- 
frmuide on AprU «. ISM, but it hmd b«eB coaa|>lct«d a tong tioM befoK. 
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JL dcetchbook analyzed by Nottebohm, ^ which contams sketches 
made at different times bound up with sketches for th^ last quar^ 

tets made in 1824, shows sketches for a pianoforte sonata for four 
bands, the Ninth Symphony, the Afaas in C-sharp minor, a fugue 
on B-a-c-h, and the "Bundeslied," besides the latest form of the 
"Opferiied" but not wholly like the printed edition, ihe impetus 
to the C-diaip minor mass came in 1888 and the other sketches in 
mil likdihood were made in the same year. It is therefore to be 
concluded that he worked on the new "Opferlied" in 18?3 and pos- 
sibly carried it over to the early part of 1824. Beethoven owed 
money to his brother and offered the song as Johannes property, in a 
letter ot November 1804, to Schott and Sons, who publbhed it in 
1825; but he made alterations by letter as late as May 7, 1825, 
Schindler's statement that the two songs "Opferlied" and "Bun- 
deslied" were composed to be sung by the tenor Khlers at a benefit 
oonoertin ^essbuxg, iswiong. Sdiindkr^i Inexaetitade as todates 
is shown by his statements that the ccmeert took place in 1822 and 
the song published in 1826. The first song was written in the 
soprano clef; the second has tenor clef but two solo voices; neither 
was made for Ehlers. As to the "Bundeslied" (words by Goethe) so 
far as the history (rf the song is ooacetned, the documentary evi- 
dence is found in the sketchbook just mentioned; whether or not it 
had its origin at an earlier date has not bern ascertained,* but 
received alterations later. It, too, was published by Schott in 1825. 

Besides these songs, and the Bagatelles mentioned in the 
letter of February, 18S8, as sent to Peters* thoe are several othw 
minor compositions which may well be discussed here. The 
Tattoo with percussive instruments (Turkish music), the two other 
Tattoos and a March, were all old compositions. Up to 1874, 
when the letter was made public, only one of the Tattoos had been 
pvinted. Itwa8thatinFmajor,whidi,«ooordingtotheai[tognqA 
preserved by Artaria, was composed for the BohemMn Xowteftr 
in 1809 and then designated as March No. 1. A copy more fully 
orchestrated than it is in the printed form was dedicated to Prince 
Anton in that year.* A second autograph of later date (also in 
Artaria's collection) is entitled "Zapfenstreieh No. 1." Here the 
march had a trio which has not become known. It was then, 
together with the one that follows, rewritten for the toumam^t 

i^Zweit. B«eth.." p. 540 et seq. 

*Cterny wrote in the catalogue of the Gecellschsft der Musfkfreunde concerning 

this song, the "Opferlie*!" iiml "Dt-r Kusa." "sketched at a vi ry <',\r]y pt rim] " T! <: rMite 
csQDot be coDsideredseriousl) , ns there is nothing to show that he hnd Any informALiOQ 
on the subject. 

list of compontiona in the chapter of thia work devoted to 1809. 
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at LiExenburg held in honor of the birthday of Empress Maria 
Lndovica on Augmt 85, 1810, and this yenSoa has been printed in 

the Complete £ditioD of Beethoven's works.* In the earliest 
print by Sohlesinger it is number 37 in a collection of "Quick- 
steps for the Prussian Army. For the York Corps"; but Notte- 
bohm says that the version does not agree with any of the 
manuscripts mentioned. Simultaneous^ with this march another 
was published which was composed in 1810 for Archduke Anton. 
An autograph at Haslinger's bears thf* msrription "Zapfenstreich 
No. 8," and below it "One step to each measure." A copy in the 
arehives of the GeseDsduft der Biu^klreunde b faiscribed "March 
for H. I. Highness, the Archduke Anton, by Ludwig van Beethoven, 
1810 on the Srd of tJie Summermonth" (i.e., June). A third 
fonn was prepared for tlie tournament of 1810, and this has been 
published. Artaria had a "Trio No. 3" in F minor, 6-4 time. 
This is followed in the *'Gesammt-Ausgabe" by a third in C majw 
with a trio in F major, which was published from a copy made by 
Nottebohm. This, which has hvrn pnhlished by Ilaslinger, 
Steger, and Liszt and Franke, wa.s entitled "Zapfenstreich No. 2." 
In Nottebohm's opinion it belongs to the two others and like them 
had its origin between 1809 and June 1810. These were the three 
Tattoos which Beethoven stmt to Peters, who, however, did not 
publish them. The fourth March was the Military March in D 
major composed in 1816.* It was first published in 1827, after 
Beethoven's death, in an arrangement for pianoforte, by Cappi and 
Gseniy; a four-hand arrangement followed soon after and it was 
given to the world in its original shape in the Complete Edition. 
It was composed at the personal request of F. X. Embel, "Magiste- 
rial Councillor and Lieut.-Colonel of the Civil Artillery," who 
probably preferred his request in 1815, a sketch for it appearing in 
a book used in 1815-1816. — The data concerning these old works 
are given here because Beethoven l)rought them out of his port* 
folio and offered them to the publishers in this year. 

The BagateUes, Op. 126, belong to this period, though their 
completion fell later. Taking up earliw sketdies probably, 
Beethoven worked on them after the Ninth Sjrmphony was prac- 
tically complete in his mind and the sketchbooks — at the close of 
1823 at the earliest. It is likely that they were not finished until 
the middle of ISi-i. Nottebohm had subjected them to a minute 
study which leads him to the conclusion "Uiat the pieces were 
conceived as a homogeneous series, the numbors being linked to- 

>B. and H« Satiat XXV. No*. ISO Hd m. 
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gether by kej'-relationship. On the margin of a sketch for the 
first one Beethoven wrote "Cycle of Trifles*' ("Kleinigkeiten"), 
whidk factt their sepamtkm from each other (all but the first two) 
by the luufoim distance of a major third, taken in connection with 
thefr unity of style, establishes a cyclical bond. When hecfferefl 
them to Schott in 18^4 he remarked that they were probably the 
best things of the kind which he had ever written, ihey were 
among the eompoaitioiis which had been pledged to his brother* in 
whose interest he cSwd them to Schot t . They were published by 
that firm, probably in the early part of 18i5. 

In 18£8 Diabelii and Co. published a **Rondo a Capriccio" 
in G which had been purchased at the auction sale of Beethoven's 
effects after his death. It bote on its title-page the inscription: 
"Die Wulh liber den Verlomen Groschen, ausgetobt in einer 
Caprice" ("R'icr<» at the loss of a groat stormed out in a Caprice"). 
Nothing is known of its origin. In the catalogue of the Gesell- 
scbaft der Musikfreunde, Czemy noted it as belonging to Beet- 
hoven's youthful period; whidi may be true of its thane* but can 
not be of its treatment. Among the sketches and drafts for the 
Bagatelles is a sketch for an arch and mischievous pi<H»e evidently 
intended for strings,^ and a two-part canon on the words 
"Te solo adoro" from Metastasio'a "Betulia liberata/' which, as 
transcribed by Notiebohm» has been printed m tht CSomplete 
Edition. 

iNaMflbahtt*t "Mt. BaeUi.." p. MB. 
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Chapter V 

The Symphony in D Minor — Its Technical History — SehSler's 
"Ode to Joy" — An Address to Beethoven — The Concerts 
of 1824 — Laborious and Protracted Preparations — Pro- 
duction of the S^phony and Maas in D— Financial 
Failure— Negotiations witn Publisfaen Besumed. 

THE Symphony in D minor, familiarly known the world 
over as the "Ninth," and also as the "Choral" Symphony 
in England and Amerioa, was completed in February, 
. 18£4. The conclu^iioa of the work upon it, Schindlcr says, had / 
a diefiruur effect iqton Beethoven's spirits. He no longer grudged 
himself occasional recreation and was again seen strolling 
through the streets of Vienna, gazing into the shop-windows 
through eyeglasses which dangled at the end of a black 
ribbon, and, after a long interr^num, greeting friends and 
acquatntanoes as they passed. The history of the work is far 
more intetesting thu that of any of his compositions, with 
the posKiTilc exception of the Mass in D. Nottebohm has pains- 
takingly < xtracted from the sketchbooks all the evidence which 
they atford, touching the origin and development of the work, 
and presented it in a chapter of bis ''Zwate Beethoveniana";* 
and his conclusions have been adopted m the presentation of 
facts which follow. 

Thoughts of a symphony to succeed the Symphonies in A and 
F major (Nos. 7 and 8), were in the composer's mind while he was 
making sketcbes for those two works in 181S; but the memo- 
randa there found tdl us only in what key the new symphony was 
to be; they are rnore verbal notes: "2nd Sinfonie, D minor" and 
**Sinfonie in D minor — 3rd Sinfonie." A fugue-theme, identical, 
80 f ar as the first three measures go, with that of the Scherzo of 
the Ninth Symphony, presented itself to bim and was imprisoned 
is bis notfr-bwdt in 1^15, being lecQgdedaaioiigtbeskctdi 

I ml 
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SonateforPiaBofitttetiidVioloiioenoinD.Op. 102,No.8.> - 
is another sketch with a note* to show that Beethoven was think- 
ing of a new sjiuphony at the time; but the sketch cannot be 
associated with the Ninth Symphony, the composition of which 
really began when the beginning of the first movement was 
sketdied. Of tliis fragments are found on loose leaves bdonging to 
the year 1817. By the of that year and the beginnii^ of 1818 
fpresumalily from September to May) extended sketches of the 
movement were made. The principal subject is definitively 
fixed* but the subsidiary material is still luissing. The fugue-theme 
of 1817 u assigned to the thitd movement. Tlicre h no suggestion 
of the use of Schiller's "Ode to Joy," but a plain mtimation of an 
instrumental finale. In 1818 a plan is outlined for the introduction 
of voices into the slow moveTjient of a symphony which is to follow 
the "Sixifoiiie in D." It is as follows: 

Adagio Cantique. 

Pious song in a symphony in the aneient modes — Lord God we 
praise Thee-^uleluia — either alone or as introduction to a fugue. The 
whole 2nd sinfonie might be characterized in this manner in which case 
the vocal parts would enter in the last movement or already in the Adagio. 
The violins, etc., of the orchestra to be increased tenfold in the last move- 
ment. Or the Adagio might be repeated in some manner in the last 
movement, in which case the vocal parts would enter gradually — in the 
text of the Adagio Greek qyth, Canlique Eeeisnattigut — ^in the Allegro 
feast of Bsdnis [tic]. 

It will be recalled that in 1822 Beethoven told Rochlita that 
he had two symphonies in his mind which were to dffler from each 

other. One difference at least is indicated here by the purpose to 
use voices in a movement to he written in the old modes. His 
well-known love lor classic subjects, no doubt, prompted the 
thoughtof the"piou80tgies"of aPkiganfettivaL Sdull^shymn 
is stOl absent from his mind. These sketches weve all sidewise 
excursions undertaken while Beethoven was chiefly occupied with 
the composition of the Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 106. What pro- 
gress, if any, was made with the Symphony during the next four 
years can not well be determmed. The work wAs intorupted by 

Hmm are Mvcnl Btorie* touching theoridaort]iefufai»4li«Bieof thefldMfioof 
the D minor aympbony, wfai^ may be nvaa for what tlMrmwortk. Ciany wan 
that the theme occurred to BeethoTeo wQIb MatBoing to tbo tiiHteritt|[ of tpanom ta 
A garden. Holz told Jahn that one evening Deetboven was seated in the forest at 

SchOnbrunn and in the fHoamin^ fnncted be saw all about him a multitude of gnomes 

popping in and out of Ihiir l:I(lir]^»-ul:ii''^ ; i\n>] tJii'. .-tirrcj Iiin furii-y to the invention of 
the theme. Another strry lias it thai it flashed iulu lius iTiiruJ wiih a sudden oulburst- 
iaig fitter of lights aflpr In li.i 1 long bern seated in the dark. 

*"Sinfonie at the begiaoiog oiuy 4 voices, i viol, viola, ba&so, amongst them forte 



with c 
ually. 
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the oompoaitioii of other works, notably the Maai m D, the last 
three Pianofortes Sonatas and the overture and chorus for "The 

ronsooration of the House." It was not until the Mass and the 
Josephstadt Theatre music were finished in the sketches that he 
gave his attention largely to the Symphony. In the sketches of 
^Sii, there are evidences of oonsideiable prc^^ress on the first move- 
ment, little if any on the Scherzo (designed to take third place 
in the scheme of movements\ the fugue-themes of 1815 and 1817 
^pearing in them almost unchanged. There is no hint as yet of 
the slow movement, but among the sketches appears the bq^ning 
of the melody of the "Ode to Joy" with the underlying words, 
assigned as a Finale. The thought of using the ode for a con- 
cluding movement bad presented itself, but only tentafively, not 
a fixed determination. Following this sketch, but of another 
te (to judge by the handwriting and the orattents), ooni€8 a 
memorandum indicatiiig that the symphony in mind was to con- 
sist of fonr movement'^ — the first (no doubt, though it is not men- 
tioned) being \\ir {)r( s( nt first, the seconrl in time, the third 
(presumably) in (3-b, while the fourth was to be built on the iugai 
theme of 1817 and to be "weD fngued." The nest reoogniaabl 
sketch is for a Presto in 2-4 designated as a second movement and 
this is followed by the beginnim* of the first movement preceded 
by four measures in triple time marked "'Alia Autrichien.** A 
third sketch is marked as belonging to a *'Sir^onie aUenumd" 
'TCis a new mdody to the woids begmningSdiiller's ode to boused 
in a chorus; and agaiA the aooompanying memorandum reads: 
"Sinfonie aUema7id " but now with this addition: "either with 
variations after which the chorus Frende gch&ner GoUerfunken 
y^Tockier atu Elynum enters or without variations. End of the 
Ygpifonie with Tuikiflh music and vocal chorus." It is possible 
that the melody had an earlier origin than that which appears first 
in the sketches and was eventually used. The last relevant sketch 
in the book of 182^ is a sort of thematic index to the symphony as it 
now lay planned in Beethoven's purpose: 











1^.^ ^|»' f r— I 5— T 


3. Adagio 
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The second movement was to be a fugued Scherzo with the theme 
of 1815, the fourth the Presto in time which first appeared m 
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this ye&r, the Itfkk tlie "Ode to Joy.'* In the midst of these 
flketdies appears the ajgnificimt remark: *'0r perhaps instead of a 

new symphony, a new overture on Bacht well fugued with 8 

The conclusions to be drawn from the sketches thus far are 
that, as was the case in 1812 when the Seventh and £ighth Sym- 
phonies were bfought forth as a pair, Beethoven was agam con- 
templating the almost simultaneous production of two ssrmphonies. 
lie (lid not adhere to the project long, so far as we can know 
from tlie written records, and the remark about thr substitution 
of an overture on B-a-c-h probably marks the time when he b^an 
seriously to consider the advisability of abandoning what would 
then have been the Tenth Symphjony. With the exception of a 
portion of the first movempnt. the Ninth Symphony was still in a 
chaotic state. Taken in connection with negotiations whic h liad 
been concluded with the Philharmonic Society of London, it may 
be assumed* however, that the present Symphony in D minor 
was associated in Beethoven's mind with the English commission, 
and that the second, which he had thoughts of abandoning in 
favor of the overture, was to have been a "Sinfonie allemand." 
For a time, at least, Beethoven is not likely to have contemplated 
a choral movement with German words in ocMmectiMi with the 
symphony for the London Philharmonic Society: this was to have 
an instrumental finale. The linf»in'stio objVotion would be in- 
valid in the case of the German symphony, however, and to this 
was now ass^ed the contemplated setting of Schiller's poem. 

Work now proceeded with UtUe interruption (escept that 
occasioned by the composition of the Variations, Op. 120), and 
most of the first half of 1823 was devoted to the first movement, 
which was nearly complete in sketch-form before anything of the 
other movements appeared beyond the themes which have al- 
ready been cited. When the foundation of the woric is firmly 
laid we have the familiar phenomenon of work upon two or thrge..,^ 
movements simultaneously. In a general way it may be asserted \ 
that the year 1823 saw the birth of the Symphony, though work \ 
was carried over into 18S4. The second movement was complete^ 
in the sketches before the third — this was about August; the third 
before the fourth — about the middle of October. The second 
theme of the slow movement was perfected before the sketches for 
the first movement were finibhed. In a Conversation Book used 
in the fall of the year 188S the nephew writes: **I am glad that you 
have brought in the beautiful andante." The principal theme of 
the movement appears to have been conceived between May and 
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Jufy» 1823, but it had to submit ta tnuch altomtion before it 

acqiiiwi the lovely contours which we now admire. This was 
the case, too, with the simple folksong-like tune of the Finale. 

Sketches for the Finale show that Beethoven had made con- 
siderable progzcss with the setting <rf Sdiiller's ode before he 
decided to incorporate it with the Symphony. In June or July, 
1823, he wrote down a melody in D minor which he desifmated 
**Finale instroTnenUde," and which, transposed into another key 
and sightly altered, was eventnalfy used hi the finale of the Quar- 
tet in A minor. Op. 132. That it was intended for the Finale of the 
symphony is proved by the fact that it is surrounded with sketches 
for the Symphony in D minor and Beethoven recurred to it twice 
before the end of the year; there was no thought of the quartet at 
the time. 

When he began work on the Finale, Beethoven took up the 
choral part with the instrumental varifitions first and then at- 
tacked the iiistrument ;il iiit rddurtion with the recitatives. The 
present "Joy" melody, us noted in the fail of 1822, was preceded by 
a different one oonoeived later, if the sketches are taken as a guide. 
After adoption the tune, especially its second period, underwent 
many transformations before its definitive form was established. 
Among the musical sketches occur several verbal memoranda con- 
taining hints which were carried out in part, for instance: "Turk- 
idimusicm IF0r<bi»nMfvftofm<s(dU0^'(insketdiesforthe<^ll^9ro 
aUa manna: "Tuzldsh music — first jnanisnmo — a few sounds 
jnaniiinmn — a few rests — then the fid! strength"; a third: **0n 
Welt iSiernenzellJorte trombone blasts"; a fourth (in studies for the 
final chorus: *'the height of the voices to be more by instruments" 
(whidi may be interpreted to mean that Beethoven realized that 
he was carrying the voices into dangerous altitudes and intended 
to give them instrumental support). Other sketches indicate that 
Beethoven intended for a considerable time to write an instrumen- 
tal introduction with new themes for the Finale. For this prdude 
there are a number of sketches of different kimis, some of them 
conceived while sketches for the first movement were still in hand. 
Before July, 1823, there are no hints of a combined vocal and in- 
strumental bridge from the Adagio to the setting of the "Ode to 
Joy." After that month there are evidences that he had concaved 
the idea of Introducing the "Joy" melody played iq>on wind-in- 
struments with a prelude in the recitative style, a reminiseenee of 
the first movement and premonitory suggestions of the fundamen- 
tal melody. This was the first step towards the eventual shape of 
the finale. The laddng dement was the verbal Unk whidi should | 
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connect the instrumental movements with the choral conclusion.! 
The sketches bear out Schindler's remark: "When he reached the 
development of the fourth movement there b^an a struggle such 
as is flddom seen. The object was to find a proper manner of in> 

troducing Schiller's ode. One day entering the room he exclaimed 
'I have it! I have it!* With that he showed me the sketchbook 
bearing the words, *Let us sing the song of the immortal Schiller 
Freuder* 

By grouping a number of sketches it is now possible to make a 
graphic representation of the ideas which passed through Beet- 
hoven's mind while seeking a way to bridge the chasm between 
instrumental and vocal utterance by means of the formula of re- 
dtatrre. The sketdies are in parts illegible, in parts so obscure 
that Nottebohm and Deiters differ in their readings; regard has 
been had for both in the following version: Over a portion of an 




instrumental recitative (a) occur the words: "Nein diese 

erinnem an unsere VerzioeiJV* (No, these .... remind (us) of our 
despair); other sketdies follow In the order here mdicatod: 




Hnta tot ala ftitrUcfewTiC 
(T»d«y to >tol>— d^t) 
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This it is Ha now ll i: foi,r.i1 I 
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OMilleur 



Later comes the Tnemorandum which Beethoven showed 
Schindler {"Lasst uns das Lied du unsterblichen Schillers singen, 
Freude^ etc.") and then: 



fl. f' f -f-p f^^-M-T ^ Basi nlebt^lcMTBhifKhllcliere , — ^ . 



Tliecntiie Symphony was finulwd bi sketcli-lonn at the end oM 
1823 and written out in score in Pdbniary, IftM. Omitting fnmLj 

consideration the theme of thr srrond movement, noted in 1815 
and again in 1817 (probably with an entirely different purpose in 
mind), the time which elapsed between the beginning of the first 
movement (ISIT-ISIS) and the time of completion was about mx 
and a half years. Wilhin this period, however, there were ex- 
tended interniptions caused by other works. Serious and con- 
tinuous labor on the Symphony was not taken uj) until after the 
completion of the Mum solemnia: it began in occupied the 

greater part of and ended m the oudy part of 1824. Beet* 
hoven, therefore, wi^ed on the Symi^ony a little more than 
a year. 

Those who cherish the fantastic notion that the Symphony 
was conceived ah initio as a celebration of joy, and therefore feel 
obliged to go baek to Beethoven's first design to compose music for 
Schiller's ode, have a large territory for the play of their fancy. 
Beethoven formed the plan of setting the ode while still living in 
XBonn in 1793. It is heard of again in a sketchbook of 1798, where 
there is a mdodic phrase adi^ted to the words, ''Muss ein lieber 
Vater wohncn." Amongst sketches for the Seventh and E^hth I 
Symphonies (say in 1811) there crops up a melody for the \ 
beginning of the hymn, and possibly a little later (1812) a more 
extended sketch amongst material used in the Overture, Op. 1 15, 
into which he appears at one time to have thought of introducing 
portions of it. All these sketches, of course, preceded the melody 
of 1812, conceived for use in a "Sinfonie allemand" When 
Beetho^'en first took up the ode for setting it was to become a 
"durchkomponirtes Lied," i. e., each stanza was to have an illus- 
trative set^ig; when he planned to incorporate it in an overture^ 
he proposed to use only selected portions of the poem, for heJ 
accompanies the melodic sketch with the note: "Disjointed frag-I 
meats like Princes are b^ars, etc, not the whole"; and a little 
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h>tm "disjointed fngmento from SdiiUer*! Freuie connected into 
a whole."' 

The questions which have been raised by the choral finale are 
many and have occupied the minds of musicians, proft ssional and 
amateur, ever since the great symphony was ^'•HtgiV'"" the world. 
In 1859 Carl Cserny told Otto Jahn that Beethoven had thought, 
after the performance, of composing a new finale without vocal 
parts for the work. Schindler* saw the note in Jahn's papers nnrl 
wrote in the inar;?in: "That is not true"; but it must be remembered 
that there was a cessation of the great intimacy between Beet* 
hoven and Scfaindler which began not long after the Symphony 
had been produced, and lasted almost till Beethoven was on his 
deathbed. Schindler can not have been present at all of the 
meetings between Beethoven and his friends at which the Sym- 
phony was discussed. Nevertheless he is upheld, in a measure, by 
the fact (to whidi Nottebohm directed attention) that Beethoven, 
if he made the remark, either did not mean it to be taken seriously 
or afterwards chan^ec! his mind; for after keeping the manuscript 
in his hands six months he sent it to the publisher as we have it. 
SegrTried, writmg in "CScilia" (Vol. IX, p. 236), faulto Beethoven 
fornot having taken the advice of well-meaning friends and written 
a new finale as he did for the Quartet in B-flat, Op. 130. Even 
if one of the well-meaning friends was Seyfried himself, the state- 
ment has value as evidence that Beethoven was not as convinced as 
Csemj^s story would have it appear that the choral finale was a 
mistake. Sonnleithner, in a letter to the editor of the '^AUgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitunp" in 1804, confirmed Jahn's statement by 
saying that Czemy had repeatedly related as an unimpeachable 
fact that some Lime after the first performance of the Symphony 
Beethoven, in a cirde of his most hitimate friaids, had expressed 
himself positively to the effect tiiat he perceived that he had made a 
mistake {Misgriff) in the last movement and intended to reject it 
and write an instrumental piece in its stead, for which he already 
had an idea in his head. What that idea was the reader knows. 
That Beethoven may have had scruples toudiing the approfMnate- 

^"AbgeriiaeDe Stttze wie Fiirslen aind Bettler u. a. w." The phrase is probably a 
record of Beethoven's imperfect recollection of the line "BelUer werclcn F'UrstenbrUder," 
which appeared in an ear^ versioa of tkhillcr * puem where now we read "AUt Menmshen 
iterden Brtider." The thought lies near that it was the early form of the poem, when it 
VM ttill Ml "Ode to Fre^dam" (not "to Joy"), which first aroused enthusiastic admiration 
fnritinBfletlioven's mind. In a Conversation Book of 1824 Bernard says to Beethoven: 
*ln your text it reads," followed hj the obvervstioii, "Ail this i» duo Jicm to tlie diroe- 
tion of the aristocracy" — MaA maf at muf not UKf oonnocBoa with « oonvanntion 

III which politics wa^ playing t |Mrt. 
*5o Thayer remariu. 
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ness of the choral finale, is comprehensible enough in view of the 
fact that the original plan of the Symphony contemplated an 
instrumental dose and that Beethoven kbofcd m hard to estab- 
lull arbitrarily an organic union between the ode and the first 
three movements; but it is not likely that he gave long thought to 
the project of w riting a new finale. He had witnessed the ex- 
traordinary demonstration of delight with which the whole work 
had been received and he may have foand it as ea^ as some of his 
commentators to believe that his device for presenting the choral 
finale as the logical and poetically just outcome of the precrd- 
ing movements had been successful despite its obvious artificiality. 

For the chief facts in the story of the first performance of 
the D minor Symphony in Vienna we are largely dependent on 
Schindler, who was not only a witness of it but also an active agent. 
Beethoven was tborougbly out of sympathy with the musical taste 
of Vienna, which iiad been diverted from German ideals by the 
superficial charm of Rossini's melodies. He wanted much to 
produce his symphony, but despaired of receiving adequate sup- 
port or recognition from his home public. His friends offered 
him encouragement, but hh fear and suspicion that his music was 
no longer understood by the Viennese and he no longer admired, 
had grown into a deep-rooted conviction. The project of a con- 
cert at which the Mass in D should be performed had b^n mooted 
months before. One day Sontag visited him and asked, "When 
are you going. to give your concert?" We have a record of her 
speeches only; what B^thoven said must be supplied from the 
leader's fancy. It is plain enough that instead ii answering the 
question he expressed a doubt as to a successful financial outcome. 
*'You give the concert," said the singer," and I will guarantee that 
the house will be full." Still a moody suspicion, which the lady 
thinks it her right to rebuke: "You have too little confidence in 
yourself. Has not the homage of the whole world given you a 
Uttle more pride? Who speaks of opposition? Will you not leam 
to believe that ever\'body is longinj^ to 'n'orship yon fif^nin in new 
works? O obstinacy!" This was in January. Beethoven had 
inquired of Count Brlihl in Berlin whether or not a performance of 
the new Mass and Symphony might be given in that dty» and 
Brlihl had favored the plan. When news of this fact became 
known in Vienna, a number of Beethoven's friends addressed him 
in the following memorial: 

To Herm Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Out of the wide circle of reverent admirers surrounding your 
genius in this yourseoond native dty, there approach you to-dsy a small 
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number of the disciples and loven of art to give expressioit to loiig«fdt 

wishes, timidly to prf for a 1 one suppressed request. 

But as the number of spokesmen bears out a small proportion to 
the maaj who jogrfuDy ackiMmledge your worUi and what you have 
grnwn to be to the present as well as the future, so the wishes and re- 
quests are by no means restricted to the number of those who are like- 
minded with themselves and who, in the name of all to whom art and the 
realization of their ideals are f^ompthinii: more than niPins and o'ljei ts of 
pastime, assert that their wish is also the wish of an unnumbered multi- 
tude, their request is echoed loudly or in silence by every one whose 
bosom is animated by a sense of the divine in music. 

It is the wish of those of our countrymen who reverence art to which 
we derire more especially to give expression; for thou^ Beethoven's 
name and creations belong to all contemporaneous hiimanity and every 
country which opens a susceptible bosom to art, it is Austria which is 
best entitled to claim him as her own. Among her inhabitants apprecia- 
tion forthepnvit Hnd immortal works which Mozart and Haydn created for 
all time witlua the l&p of their home still hves, and they are conscious with 
joyous pride that the sacred triad in which these names and yours ^ow 
as the symbol of the highest within the spiritual realm of tones, sprang 
from the soil of their fatherland. All the more painful tiuist it have been 
for you to feel that a foreign power has invaded this royal citadel of the 
noblest, that above the mounds of the dead and around the dwelling- 
place of the only survivor of the band, phantoms are leading the dance 
who can boast ol no kinship with the prin<»]^ spirits of those royal houses; 
that shallowness is abusing the name and msignia of art, and unworthy 
dalliance with sacred things is beclouding and dissipating appreciation 
for ihe pure and eternally beautiful. 

For this reason they feel a greater and livelier sense than ever before 
that the great need of the present moment is a new impulse directed by a 
powerful hand, a new advent of the ruler in his domain. ' It is this need 
which leads them to you to-day, and following are the petitions which 
they lay before ymi fai behalf of all to whom these wishes are dear, and in 
the name of nafix e art. 

Do not withhold longer from the popular enjoyment, do not keep 
longer from the oppressed sense of that which is great and perfect, a per^ 
formance of the latest masterworks of you r 1 1 :i 1 1 1 ! We know that a grand 
sacred composition has been associated with that first one in which you 
have immortalised the emotions of a sool, penetnrted and transfigured by 

the power of faith ;ind siijjrrterrrstrial light. We know that a new 
flower glows in the garland of your glorious, still unequalled symphonies. 
For yean» ever since the thunders of the Victory at Vittoria CMsed to 
reverberate, we have waited and !iri|i< d to see you distribute new gift.s 
from the fulness of your nchcs to the circle of your friends. Do not 
longer disappoint the general expectations! Hdfhten the efl^ of your 
nrwpst creations by the joy of hffX)ming first acqiiHintrd v.-l'th them 
through you! Do not allow these, your latest offsprine, some day to 
appear, perhaps, as foreigners in their plaoe of birth, introtraoed, permips, 
hy persons to whom you and your mind are strange! Appear soon among 
your friends, your admirers, your venerators! This is our nearest and 
first pnywa 
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Other claims on your genius have been made public. The desires 
expressed and offers made to you more than a year ago by tlie niaiuige- 
ment of our Court Opera and the Society of Austrian Friends of Music 
had too long been the unuttered wish of all admirers of art, and your 
name stimulated the hopes and expectations of too many not to obtain 
the quickest and widest publicity, not to awaken the most general interest. 
Poetry has done her share in ^ving supnort to these lovely hopes and 
wishes. Worthy material from the hand of a ^^ued poet wzuts to be 
charmed into life by your fancy. Do not let that intimate call to .so 
noble an aim be made in vain. Do not delay longer to lead ua back to 
those departed days ^en the song of Polyhymnia moaned poweifolly and 
delighted the initiates in arl and the hearts of the multitude! 

Need we tell you with what reoet your retirement from public life 
has filed us? Need we assure you tnat at a time vrfien all glances were 
hopefully turned towards you, all perceived with sorrow that the one man 
whom all of us are compiled to acknowledge as foremost among living 
men in his domain, looked on in silence as foreign art took possession of 
German .soil, the seat of hon i- of the German muse, while German works 

Sve pleasure only by echoing the favorite tunes of foreigners and, where 
e most exe^ent had Hv«d and labored, a second childhood of taste 
threatens to follow the Golden Age of Art? 

You alone ai^ able to insure a decisive victory to the efforts of the 
best amongst us. From you the native Art Society and the German 
Ojjera expect new blossoms, rejuvenated life and a new sovereipnty of the 
true and beautiful over the dominion to which the prevalent spirit of 
fashion wishes to subject even the etermd laws of art. Bid us hope tiiat 
the wi.shes of all who have li.stcm I fo the .sound of your harmonies will 
soon he fulfilled! This is our most urgent second prayer. 

May the year which we have begun not come to an end without 
nHoicing with the fruits of our petition and may the cominp Spring 
when it witiK sses the unfolding of one of our longed-for gifts become a 
twofold bloorning-time for us and all the world of aitl 
Vienna, February, ISM. 

This address was signed by thirty cl Beethoven's friends and 
admirers, among them Hein^ Prince Liclmowsky, Count Dietrich- 
stein, Count Lichnowsky, Abb^ Stadler, Count Palfy, Count 
FiicB, Dr. Sonnleitlmer, and the publidieTs Diabelb', Artaria, 
Leideadorf and Sterner and Co. The most active agent in securing 
signatures was Count Lichnowsky. It was published in Bfiuerle'a 
"Theater-Zeitunc^'" and al.so in K.innc's journal. This puhh'cfttion, 
and gossip to the effect that lie had prompted both writing and 
printing, annoyed Beethoiven greatly. He gave vent to his rage 
in a remark wlileh he himself wrote in a Conyersation Book: "Now 
that the thing has taken this turn I can no longer find joy in it. 
The atrocity of attributing such an act to me sickens me with the 
whole business and I am scarcely able to address even a few words 
to men of audi intellectiial prommenoe. Not a oq^e critic can 
boast ci having received a letter from mc. I have neve r - ■" 
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there his outburst breaks off; he did not finish the sentence in 
writing. Sdundler tried to ease his mind! "Your fears are 
groimdDeBS," he wrote; "your hooat has not been bonqtromised — 
let that suffice you; nobody will accuse you of having been directly 
concerned in it." Court Secretary' von Felsburg and J. N. 
Bihler, a tutor in the imperial household, waited upon Beethoven 
one afternoon to present the address, and talk over its suggestions. 
Beethoven said he wanted to read it when alone. Later Sdhindler 
went to him and found him with the letter in his hand. He waa 
manifestly- Tuoved by its expressions and handed it to Scliindler to 
read wliili lu^ went to the window and g&zcd out for quite a while. 
Tiicu lie returned to Schindler, said briefly; "It is very beautiful! — 
it rejoices me greatly t*' and when Schindler also had expressed his 
delight added: "Let us go out for a walk." During the walk he 
rNnaine<l sunk in thought. 

The object had in view by the designers of the memorial was 
accomplished; — Beethoven was lifted out of his despondent mood 
and inspired with new determinali<nt. By March Sdiindler had 
been informed that the concert would be given in Vienna. He 
lauded Beethoven's decision and begged him not to distress him- 
self with vain imaginings about the outcome — everything would 
go gloriously and ev^body would esteem it an honor to partid- 
pate. Expressions of satisfaction poured in on the composer from 
all quarters, and also offers of help. Beethoven's friends gathered 
together and discussed the details in the liveliest fashion — the time, 
the place, the programme, the ciiuir and orchestra, who should sing 
the solos, the price of seats, the number of rehetmls. The con- 
cert-season was drawing to a dose and delay was hazardous; but 
delay there was, for Beethoven was vacillating, full of doubtings 
and su.spicions, and tiierc w as a too great multiplicity of ronnsellors. 
Schindler was kept extremely busy ; Lichuowsky and Sciiuppanzigh 
bestirred themsdives mightily; Brother Johann came to theforewith 
advice and suggestions, especially about the business administra- 
tion; Nephew Karl, much to Sohindler's dissntisfaetion, not only 
ran errands but volunteered his opinion on many topics. A page 
from a Conversation Book will disclose how the consultations with 
Beethoven were carried on — ^for Bedhoven's consent to every 
alcp had to be obtained, which was a pity. In the following 
excerpt it is Sehuppanzigh who is .speaking to the composer, whom 
he, as was liis wont, addresses in the third person — as was htting 
to the dignity of "My lord Falstaff." 

How about the eomoeri? It is getting late — Leat will not last mudi 
hngsr. He ought to give three movements [the mus Is mesat, of oounel. 
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— Under no circumstances a piano piece. There are no piano players 
here. He will need Buringer fPiringerl to provide the best dilettante^ 
Ponnleithner to look after Oie singer^, nn d Plachetka [Blahetkal for the 
aimouncements and bills — Young Souuleithucr has all the amateur 
aingeis imder his thumb. It would be a good idea for lum peethoTm] 
to pay a visit to Duport to taiile to Aim onM mar* oioul AM. 

The significance of the concluding remark will appear later. 
At another time Karl is reporting progress: 

Pirlnger has said that he would undertnTce the appointment of the 
instrumentalists, Sonsleithner the chorus, Sohuppanzigh the orchestra, 
Bbhetka the annoimoeinrats, tickets, ete. So everything is looked after. 
You can fiWe two concerts. . . , When will you have it announced? 
Schuppun/igh is coming to-morrow. . . . Blahetka offered to stamp the 
tickets, etc., hut I think that all such matters ought to be [entrusted] 
to your brother. Tt woTilti be safer. . . . Pirinj^pr has enough to do with 
the choruses. Firmgcr is a vciy capable man but not the man that 
Sdittppanzigh is; in any evmt it would be unjust todisre^azd S.» as be lias 
taken so much pains and spuiied on the others. 

At first it was agreed that the place should be the Thealer- 
an-der-Wif n Count Palfy, who had signed the memorial, was 
willing to provide the theatre and all the forces, vocal as well as 
instrumoital* for 1200 flodns, let Beethoven have as many re- 
hearsals as he desired and fix the prices of admission. But a 
difficulty presf'nted it.self at once. At the Theater rin dfr Wicn 
Scyfricd \\as riinpelm aster and Clement leader of the orchestra. 
Bccthoveu wauLed Lmiaui to be general conductor of the concert 
and Sdhuppansigli leada of the orchestra. Count Palfy was will- 
ing to sacrifice Seyfried, but not Clement — at least, he asked that 
if Clem("nt v.ns to be displRccfl it be done with as little injury lo his 
feelings as possible. He therefore suggested that Beethoven write 
a letter of explanation to Clement, which he felt sure would solve 
the difficulty. MeanwUle Schindler had begun negotiations with 
Duport, director of the Kiirnthnerthor Theatre. Duport was 
favorably inclined towards the enterprise and also towards Schup- 
panzigh; but troublesome questions of another kind were now 
precipitated — questions about prices of admission, the solo singera 
and tike number of rehear sals. On all these points Beethov^ was 
so irresolute that the project seemed likely to fall by the wayside; 
in which crisis the leading spirits thought themselves entitled to 
resort to a stratagem to give stability to the wavering mind of 
Beethoven. In at least one instance the Conversation Book 
record waa given the appearance of a formal journal of proceed- 
fnp"?. Tt was now planned that Lichnowsky, Pcliindler and Schup- 
pauzigh should simulUuneousIy call upon Beethoven as if by- 
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solvent, turn the convenatioii on the points on which it ww neces- 
sary for Beethoven to reach a decision and that his utterances 

should then be put into writing and he be asked, half in jest, half 
in earnest, to atiix his signature to the document. The ruse suc- 
ceeded for the nonce, but the result would eirentually have been 
woeful had Beethoven been less irresolute. After the conspirators 

had gone away Beethoven saw through the trick which had been 
played on him and, scenting treachery as was his wont, decided 
off-hand to abandon the concert. He issued his pronunciamento 
to the three friends in this characteristic fashion: 

To Count Moritz Lichnowsky. I despise treachery. Do not 
visit me again. Xo concert. 

To Uerm Schuppanzigh. Let him not visit me more. I shall give 
no concert. 

To Schindler. I leqnest you not to come again until I send for you. 

No concert. 

The three friends refused to take umbrage at Beethoven's 
rudeness; the notes were not accompanied by a silken rope; they 
gave him time to get over his wrath and suspicion and then went 
on with the preparations for the concert. In the C<mvef8ation 
Book there appears a record of a consultation which may fairly be 
set down as that of the meeting at which Beethoven's helpers em- 
ployed their stratagem.' Schindler opens a page formally thus: 

Protocol of March 2. 

Present: 

Mr. L. van Beethnvm, a mii-fikus. 
Mr. Count v. Lichnowsky, an amateur. 
Mr. Schindler, a fiddler. 

Not yi'f jircsrnr to-day: 

Mr. bchuppanzigh, a fiddler representing Mylord Fallstaff. 

At this consultation Schindler reports an offer from Palfy to 
furnish the Theater-an-der-Wien, orchestra, lights, etc., apperti- 
nenUa for 1000 florins, provided a second or tliird concert be given. 
At a moderate (duage for admission (which would be necessary) 
he savs the receipts wonM be 4000 florins, which would vield a 
profit of 2000 florins at the first concert and about 3000 at the 
second, when there would be no copying charges. The prices 
would not be so high as at the Bidotto Room. If Duport were 
to charge only SOO florins, there would still be a further charge of 
SOO florins for building the platform and no end of vexation and 
labor. Palfy wanted only his expenses. Would Beetlioven 

>P«r tliia utamption tlw nreaevt «ditor is kIom mpoiuible. Thayer, vbo Mym 
aoduas on thi* subitet, eometa SefaindUf't date to liaidi 90^ tor no obviooa teama. 
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authorise him (Sdilndler) and lidmowaky to complete arrange- 
ments with Paify? He need not be ptAd, nnd it would be poas^le 

to withdraw from the arrangement at any time. Haste was neces- 
sary, for a supervisor must be ap}>ointed — Umlauf or somebody 
else — so that rehearsals might b^in. If Schuppanzjgh were given 
too much to do and anything went ill the conductor would lay 
the blame on insufficient study. From the record of a subse- 
quent consultation (in Mavch) the following excerpts are made: 

L{<'hnn-u\'<l-i/: Tl is riirbl that the orchestra be doubled, but super- 
fluous to engage more than are necessary; after Schuppanzigh and Um- 
lauf know what is at thdr serviee at tlw Wiedener Tmatre we can toil 
what is needed. 

Sehindler: Lichnowsky says that a smaller orchestra is more effec- 
tive at the Theater-an-der-Wien than a large one in the lUdotto Boom. 

You need not take all at the Theater-an-der-Wien — none at all if you do 
not need them, — that is the arrangement with Faify. 

Lichnowsky: Unnecessary expenses must be avoided. 

Sehindler: You will not have to pay the forces -nt the Theater an» 
der-W'ien at all — so that may he deducted. The days of performance if 
agceeahle to you would be the 22ud or CSrd or 24th of this month. 

Lichnoirsf-ji : You will make money, and more if yon pivc a srrnnd 
CQOOert, when it will not be necessary that all the pieces l>e new; you will 
have the same symphony and two other missal movements. 

Srhindler: The prices of admission \s-ill be considerably modified at S 
florins for the parterre, 2 florins for the gallery and 3 florins for the seats. — 
Yon ought not to seek difficulties where there are none; if the worst comes 
to the worst, everything will be settled — The question is not whether there 
are more difficulties at the theatre or the Ridotto Room — I shall see 
Schuppanzigh to-day noon; but before then Lichnowsky will go to PaIfy 
tentatively to report your decisitm. 

The convenation continued (probably the next day): 

Sehindler: Schuppanzigh is greatly pleased that you have come to an 
Uttderstandingwith Palfy. He will make use of the entire orchestra of 
the theatre. He is coming to the Ridotto Room to-day, as he hopes to 
find you there. The choi u^r s at the theatre arc also good; Schuppanzigh 
says that the women's choir of the society is not of the best l)ecause they 
are all young girls; which is true. — The Baron took the tempo ju.<!t once 
again as fast, therefore your advice was highly important ; not until the 
second time did it go weU. — Besides* the women's choir is thorougliiy bad. 
Falstaff was also convinced and is now ghd that nothing but the men's 
choir will be needed. The solo \ . "r vs are much too weak for the room 
and too— -young. — ^The soprano suiger is sixteen years old at the most. 
Palfy is sending you word that he wiU send you his offer, which you know, 
and the promise which he made, to-morrow in writing. — You are choosing 
the lesser of two evils.— Twenty to twenty-four for each part in the chorus 
are already on hand. — Of the twdve viollns for eadi part we to-day 
selected the six best, who are to be arranged in rank and file. — The only 
wish that Palfy has, as he admitted to Lichnowsky to-day, is that Klement 
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be handled as gently as possible so that his feelings may not be hurt. 
For this reason we aU request you to write a billet to Klemeut and tell the 
truth as it is. But as tnere is no question but that he will come to the 
second concert, I suggest that the direction be then given to hlin. — Schup- 
panzigh is agreed to this. And as Piringer of the Theater-an-der-Wten 
pretends that as A fai^ IL L official he cannot take part, Klement mi0A 
take first place among the second violins at the first concert and Schup- 
panzigli at the second. — Palfy does not at all want that you shall take 
IGement, but only that you shall take the trouble to write him a billet 
and tell him about the matter. He will certainly hp agreeable. — He 
[Schuppanzigh] has become much quieter and more cmnmode since he was 
m Russia — ^ms paunch is already beginning to embarrass him. Bdhm 
will play first violin, Piringer will not play at the An-dei^Wioi, which is 
aU one to Schuppanzigh. 

But matters were not so easily arranged with Clement as 
Schmdier had imagined. He did not want to be de]»ived of the 
honor of playing at the omoert, the orch^tra of the Theater-an- 
der-Wien sided with him and declared that it would not play 
under Schuppanzigh. Schindler appealed to Count Palfy, who 
knew tliat though you can lead a horse to water you cannot make 
him drink. He said that he oould command the men to play under 
Schuppanzigh, but he did not want to be answerable for the mis- 
chief which would result. Schindler advised Beethoven that if 
Palfy stood by Clement the contract for the Kfimthnerthor Theatre 
be dosed with Duport. Up to late in April it was at good as settled 
that the concert would be given at the Theater-an-deisWien, 
though Beethoven's fatal indecision left the point iin<^ertain. 
With negotiations pending with both theatres the Ridotto Room 
came up for consideration, and Anally (it would seem as a con- 
sequrace of advice by the Stdner firm), also a fourth Iceale, 
This was the Landstfindischer Saal, a small room in which the 
Concerts Spirituels took place. Lichnowsky, when he heard that 
Beethoven was considering such a step, hurried to hira with 
representations that if the hall were taken there would be trouble 
with Palfy and he himself humiliated and embarrassed, since he 
had come to an agreement with the manager in his name. He as 
well as Schindler was sorely tried by the new turn of affairs and 
represented to Beethoven that the room was too small, holding 
only 500 persons, and that the court would not go there. But 
Nephew Karl favored the hall because its choice would avoid 
the difficulties (Satterei) incident to the selection of either of the 
theatres. Lichnowsky and Schindler did not seek to hide their 
displeasure from Beethoven because of his willingness to take the 
advice of others (meaning, no donbt. Brother Jdiann, Nephew Karl 
and Steiner), in preference to theirs, but at length cucumstances 
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compelled him to abandon all ottiet plans and agree to talce 

the Kfirnthnerthor Theatre. He considered the noon hour as 
the time for the conoert, but Joht^nn told him that an evening 
ooneort waa worth 1500 florins more than one given in the day- 
time; he clung to the LandstlCndisdiw SaaU but Schindler tdd 
him that on the day which had been fixed upon there was to be 
a concert at the Ridotto Room in which Sonlag, Unger and the 
Italian singers would take part. "The girls" would therefore be 
unsvaflable for his oonoert and tbe court would, of course, go 
to the fashionable place and affair. As late as April 21, it waa 
publiHy announced that the concert would he c^iven in the Theater- 
an-dt r \Vien, but at length Beethoven made up his mind, and 
Schindler vfSLS empowered to close with Duport for the K£mth- 
nerthor Theatre. Palfy yielded to the composer's wishes* but 
regretfully, saying that he would rather lose 1000 florins than the 
honor of having the concert in his house. It would seem as if it 
was the cabal in the orchestra against Schuppanzigh which ended 
Beethoven's irresolution. Beethoven now decided to take the 
Court theatre for 400 fl<»iiis» diorus and orchestra bebg hiduded 
as well as the Ughthig, with the privilege of a repetition on 
the same terms in seven or eif^ht dnys. In the letter which 
Beethoven sent to Duport, were named Sontag, Unger and 
Fkcisinger (bass) as solo singers, Umlauf and Schuppanzigh as 
leaders, the ordiestra and chorus were to be augmented from 
the amateur forces of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. There 
were to be 24 violins, 10 violas, 12 contrabasses and violon- 
cellos, and the n^mber of wind-instruments was to be doubled, 
for whidi reason room would have to be provided for the 
orchestra on the stage. Duport was requested to fix the date 
not later than May 3rd or 4th and wns informed that the 
reason why the agreement with Count Palty had he<^n cancelled 
was that the Theater-an-der-Wien was lacking in capable solo 
singers and that Palfy wanted Clonent to lead the ordieatra» 
whereas Beethoven had long 1h fore selected Schuppanaigh for 
the post. With a change of date to Majr 7 this arrangement 
was formally confirmed. 

But many details remained to be settled, the most vexations 
to Beethov«i being the prices of admission. Beethoven wanted 
an advance on the rsgukr tariff. Duport appealed to the Minis- 
ter of Police, but permission to raise the prices was refused. In 
the selection of solo singers Therese GrUnbaum had been con- 
sidered, but she was evoitually set aside in favor of Henrietta 
Sontag. for whom Beethoven had a personal admiration (he 
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could not know much, if anything, about her voice and art). 
She and Unger, who had a sincere love for Beethoven's music, 
were the composer's "pretty witches'* and had been invited by him 
to dinner. JXger had been suggested for the tenor part, but Ant<m 
Haitwnger was chosen because in a spirit of professional courtesy* 
Jjiger refused to take a part nway from a KSmthnerthor singer. 
Forti and Preisinger were rival candidates f ir the solo bass parts. 
The latter was considered the more inusicai of the two and better 
fitted for Beethoven's murio, and was therefore selected. He 
took part in the rehearsals, and for him Beethoven made a change 
in th(» music of the recitativr in the Symphony (Schindler gives it 
in his biography) ; but at the last the tessitura of the part was found 
to be too high for him and Preisinger had to withdraw, it was 
hnpoasible under the circumstanoes now to appeal to Forti, and the 
part was entrusted to Seq>elt of the oompany at the Theater-an- 
der-Wien. 

It was originally intended that the programme should consist 
of the new Overture (Op. 124), the Mass in D and the new Sym- 
phony; but realiang that this would make the concert unduly long 

Beethoven first decided to omit the Gloria of the mass, and after 
the rehearsals had already begun he curtailed the list still more by 
eliding the Sanctus. The large amount of copying involved was 
done by a staff of men some of whom worked, apparently, under 
the supervision of the widow of Schlemmer, Beethoven's favorite 
copyist who had died the year l)ef()re. The composer angrily 
rejected Haslinger's suggestion that the chorus parts be engraved, 
but consented to have them duplicated by lithographic process. 
The church authorities were opposed to the perf^ormance of missal 
music in a theatre and the censor therefore withheld his ap])r()\'al 
of the programme. So, in April, at the suggestion of Schindler, 
Beethoven wrote a letter to the censor, Sartorius, in v, bi>h he 
pleaded for his consent to the performance on the ground that he 
was giving the oonoert by request, had involved him^lf in costs by 
reason of the copying, there was no time in which to produce other 
novelties, and if consent were refnsed he would be compelled to 
abandon the concert and all his expenditures would have been in 
vain, i he three ecclesiastical pieces which were to be performed 
wne to be listed on the programme as hymns. The letter failed of 
its mission; not until an appeal was nuide to Count Sedlnitzky, 
the Poh'ce President, tl^rnTi^h the agency of Count Lichnowsky, 
was the performance sanctioned. 

One further detail of the preparations, as disclosed by a dis- 
custton in Beethoven's mmisterial cabinet, is too interesting to be 
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omitted. The time is come when bills must ht posted ia front of 
the theatre. Schindler is the first speaker: 

Mrtstrr! Li'jsten' 1 have som«»thing to say, so follow me: How shall 
the placard be w urded (it must be printed to-day) ; shall 1 put in Member of 
the Royal Academy at Stockholin and Anutadam? Tdl me briefly. 

What a trfinonrloiis titif'!! 

Schupuanziyh: I am not in favor of it. Beethoven is dictator and 
praident of all the academies in the wefid and Moaible people will look 
iq>on this title as vanity on his part. 

Schindler: My lord is not wrong. At any rate it will be made pub- 
lie by the last notices in the newspapters. The name of Beethoven 
shines brightest without affix of any kind and when most unassuming: 
all the world knows who and what you are. It will do your posterity no 
good. — Who knows what a later time will bring forth. ... I must go 
now to get the bill ready for to-morrow. It is half -past 5. 

This was, no doubt, another case in which it was thought 
judicious to get Beethoven's consent beyond equivocation. There 
Is reoord of aaotJier oonvenatioii on the subject. Schindler 

Well then, it shall appear on the bill to-morrow. Member of the 
Royal Academies of Stockholm and Amsterdam. Nothing more; that 
sounds best. — Then it ought to read of Arts and Sciences. — But when one 
says Roy. Acad, the tfptUwftm Arts and Sci^^ 

In neither of these consultations, which took place two days 
before Hir concert, is there any indication that Beethoven ob* 

jected to the use of the title; on the contrary, he seems to have 
desired to make it more explicit by the inclusion of the words 
*'Arts and Sciences." But Schindler relates that when Bernard, 
in preparing an announcement for the publve press, added to Beet- 
ho\ en's name: "Honorary Member of the Academies <rf Arts and 
Sciences at Stockliolm and Amsterdam and also Honorary Citizen 
of the R. I. Capital and Residential Citj'' Vienna," he rebuked the 
editor severely, not wanting to have such "silly and ridiculous 
playthings" figure in the announcement. As a matter of fact, all 
titles were omitted in the affiches of the two concerts, though Otto 
Jahn found one for the second meeting; in the Fuchs Collection 
which contained them. It would seem that after one had been 
thus printed it was after all rejected by Beethoven. 

The rehearsals now in progress. Dirzka was making 
good headway with the choruses and was satisfied ; Schuppanzigh 
was holding rehearsals for the strings in the rehearsal-room of the 
Ridotto; the solo singers were studying under the supervbion of 
Beethoven, sometimes In his lodgings, Umlauf auisting. Ac- 
customed to Rossmt's musicp the principal singers found it difficult 
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to aarinulate the Beethovvniui maimer, espedally as It is exem- 
plified in the condudmg movement of the symphony. They 
pleaded with the composer for changes which would lighten their 
labors, but he was adamant. Unger called him a "tyrant over all 
the vocal organs" to his face, but when he still refused to grant her 
petitions she tmmed to Sontag and said: "Wdl, then we must go on 
torturing ourselves in the name of God!" The choirmaster 
requested that the passage in the fugue of the Credo where the 
sopranos enter on B-flat m be al tered» because none of the singers 
could reach the note; but though Umlauf reinforced that argument, 
a refusal was the only reply. In only one alteration did Beethoven 
acquiesce; — he changed the concluding passage of the bass recita- 
tive, because Prcisingcr could not sing the high F-sharp; but 
Preisiuger did not sing at all at the coucert. The consequences of 
his obdunu^ were not rMlised by Beethoven at the concert, for 
though he stood among the performers and indicated the tempo at 
the brfTinning of each movement he could not hear the music 
except with his mental ear. The obvious thing hap[)ened; — ^the 
singers who could not reach the high tones simply omitted them. 
Duport had allowed two full reheanals. There was to have been 
a third, but it was prevented by a rdiearsal for a ballet. At the 
final meeting on Mny Becthovf»n was "dissolverl in d< votion and 
emotion" at the pf rforraanceof the Kyrie, and ai tor tfie Symphony 
stationed himself at liie door and embraced uil the amateurs who 
had taken part.' The official announcement of the concert 
read as follows: 

GRAND 
MUSICAL CONCERT 
by 

MR. L. VAN BEETHOVEN 
which will take place 
To-moROW, Blay 7, 18£4 

in the R. I. Court Theatre beside the Kiirnthnerthor. 

The rmi'^iral pif-ces to be performed are the latest works iA Mr. 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 

>The statement stioat the Zyrk wifl mdt hf H«li lo Jdn; Ibak abwA th« 3jfli- 

pbony, by Fucba. 
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First: A Grand Overture. 

Second: Three Grand Hymns with Solo and Chorus Voices. 

Third: A Grand Symphony with Solo and Chcmis Voices 
entering in the finale on Schiller's Ode to Joy. 

The solos will be performed by the Demoiselles Sonntajr nnd linger 
and the Messrs. Haizinger and Seipelt. Mr. Schuppanzigh 
has undertaken the direction of the orchestra, Mr. Chapel- 
master Umlauf the direetion cf the whole wad the Musie 
Society the sugraeDtatioii of the choms and ofcbestia as a 
fovor. 

llr. Ludwig van Beethoven wiD himself paitici|»ate in the geneimi 
diiectitMi. 

Prices of admission as usuaL 
Besuming at 7 o'dodc in the evening. 

The overture was that to "The Consecration of the House." 
Duport had a hand in the drafting of the announcement and 
wanted to include in it the statement that Beethoven would con- 
duct with Umlauf. Schindler in leportiiig the fact to Beethoven 
added: "I did not know what to reply and so it was omitted this 
time. You cotM surely conduct the overture alone. It would 
put too severe a strain upon your ears and for that reason I would 
not advise you to conduct tlie whole." 

The theatre was crowded in every part except the imperial box; 
that was empty, BeethoA-en had gone in person, accompanied by 
Schindler, to invite the Imperial Family, and some of its members 
promised to attend; but the Emperor and Empress had left Vienna 
a few days b^ore and Archduke Rudolph, who had naturally 
displayed interest in the affair, was in Olmiitz. But we hear ci 
several of Beethoven's present and former friends seated in various 
parts of the house; — poor, bedridden Zmeskall was carried to his 
seat in a sedan chair. Some of the foremost musicians of Vienna 
wore in the band — Mi^seder, B0hm» Jansa» Lnike, etc. TSe 
peifonnance was far from perfect. There was lack of a homoge- 
neous power, a paucity of nuance, a poor distribution of lights and 
shades. Nevertheless, strange as the music must have sounded to 
the audience, the impression which it made was profound and the 
applause which it dicited enthusiastic to a degree. At one point 
in the Scherzo, presumably at the startling entry of the tympani 
at the riimo di ire batiute, the listeners could scarcely restrain 
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themselves, and it seemed as if a repetition 1 hm and there wouid 
be insisted upon. To this Beethoven, no doubt engrossed by the 
music wliich he wta f ollowiDg in his xniiid, was oblivious. Either 
aStat the Scherzo or at the end of the Symphony, ^ while Beethovenf 
was still gazing at his score, Frfiulein Unger, whose hai)piness can ' 
be imagined, plucked him by the sleeve and directed his attention 
to the clapping hands and waving hats and handkerchiefs. Then 
he turned to the audience and bowed. 

After the concert Beethoven's friends, as was natural, came 
together to exchange comments nnd felioitate him. From Schind- 
ler Beethoven received a report which is preserved in the Conver- 
sation Bode It gives us a glimpse of bis own joy and the com- 
poser's happy pride In having been m<»e enthusiasticaUy greeted 
than the court: 

Never in my life did I hear such froietie and yet cordial applause. 

Once the Rf^ronr] movement of the Symphony was completely interrupted 
by applause — and there was a demand for a repetition. The reception 
was more thaB innifirisl fnr the people burst out in a storm 4 times. At 
the last there were cries of Vivat! — The wind-instruments did very 
bravely — not the slightest disturbance could be heard. — When the par- 
terre broke out in applauding cnes the 5th time the Police Commissioner 
yelled Silence! — The court only S successive times but Beethoven 5 
times. — My triumph is now attained; for now I can speak from my heart. 
Yesterday I still feared secretly that the Mass would be prohibited be- 
cause I heard that the Archbishop had protested against it. After all 
I was right in at Brat not saying anything to the Police Commissioner. 
By God, it would have happenedt— 'He Btudty never has been in the Court 
Theatre. Well, Pax iecuml 

Joseph HUttenbrenner went with Schindler when he escorted 
the composer to his lodgings. At this point there appears to be 
something like a ilight of the imagination in Schindler 's narrative. 

'The incident is variously related. Schindler and Fi^ulein linger (the latter of 
whom told it to George Grove in London in 18C9) say that it took place at the end of the 
concert. Thalberg, the pianist, who was tucm says that it was after the Scherzo. 
A note amongst Thayer's papers reads: "November £3, I860. I saw Thalberg in I'ftri*. 
He told me ^i-- f< Hows: He wb.h jiresent at Beethoven's concert in the Kjtrnthnerthor 
Theatre 1824. Beethoven was dressed in black dress-coat, white neckerchief, and waist- 
coat, black satin small-clothes, black silk stockings, shoes with buckles. He saw after 
the Scherzo of the 9\h symphony, how B. stood turning over the leaves of his score 
utterly deaf to tLu inuuense applause, and linger pulled him by the sleeve and then 
pointed to the audience when be turned ana bowed. Umlauf told the choir and 
orchestra to pay no attention whatever to Beethoven's beating of the time but all to 
watch him. Conradin Krcutaer was at theP. F." Did Thalberg de»crihe Beethoven's 
drens eometljr? Evidently not. In a convomtion just before tne concert SLLiudier, 
who is to eul for Beethoven, tells him to make himself ready. "Wc wiU take 
everything wItbuBllow; also take your green coat, which you can pot oa wlien you 
OMMuct. l^tlieatnwiUbedwk«iidM4»ewillaolioeiL...Q,(t«aiM«t(ir»yMido 
not owaa Mack f rode coAtl ThegrMttOMviniiavetado; iaafew dafstbeliMiwoM 
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Arrived at home Schindler hands Beethovoi the box-office report. 
He takes it, gives it a glance and fa!!s in a swoon , The two friends 
raise him from the floor and carry him to a 5oia» where he lies 
without uttering a word unto far into the night. Then they ob- 
Mfire that he has fallen asleep, and depart. Next morning Beet- 
hoven is found on the sofa, still in his concert-clothes. Schindler 
should have taken a glance at the Conversation Books before 
writing this dramatic story. There he would have found a record 
el his own words whidi a^ows that he came to Beethoven on the 
day after the concot and asked him to send his nephew to meet 
him in the afternoon at the box-office of the theatre where the 
accounts were to be settled. He did not know what the receipts 
were even then, for he remarks to Beetlioveu, "In Paris and Lon- 
don the concert would certainly have yielded from Vt to 1$ 
thousand florins; here it may be as many hundreds/* And then 
he goes on: "After yesterday you nnist now too plainly see thatyott 
are trampling upon your own interests by remaming longer within 
these walls. In short, I have no words to express my f eelinga at 
the wrong which you are doing yourself. . . . Have you recovered 
from yesterday's exertions?" 

The finanriHl results of the concert fell far short of Beethoven's 
expectations. The gross receipts were £!200 florins in the de- 
predated Vi«iiia mame^, of which only 420 florins remained after 
paying the cost ol administration and copying; and against this 
pitiful sum some petty expenses were still chargeable. Beetho- 
ven was not only disappointed; he was chagrined and thrown into 
a fuming ill-humor, lie invited Schindler, Umlauf and Schuppan* 
zigh to dine with him at the restaurant "Zum wilden Mann*' in 
the Prater. The composer came with his nephew; "his brow was 
clouded, his 'n'ords were cold, peevish, captious/' says Schindler. 
He had ordered an "upulcnt " nu al, but no sooner had the party 
sat down to the table than the "explosion which was imminent'* 
came. In plainest tarns he burst out with the diaige that the 1 
management and Schindler had cheated him. Umlauf and Schup- 
panzigh tried to convince him that that was impossible, as every 
penny had passed through the hands of the two theatre cashiers, 
whose accounts tallied, and that though it was contrary to cus- 
tom, his nqphewhad acted in bdialf of his brother as comptroller. 
Beethoven persisted in his accusation, saying that he had his 
information from an entirely credible source. Thereupon Schind- 
ler and Umlauf abruptly left the room. Schuppanzigh remained 
behind just long enough to get a few stripes on his broad badk and 
then joined his companions in misery. Together they finished 
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their meal at a restaurant in the Leopoldstadt, ' ?>chindler, after 
a disquisition on Beethoven's habit of estranging his friends by 
insultbg them and then winning them back by the f nmlmess of hh 
confessions and the sincerity of his contrition, sa3rs that after the 

composer's return from Baden in November, he approached him 
in tlijs winning mood, "and the entire occurrence was at once 
drowned in the waters oi Lethe." But Schindler was not only in 
enor as to the time of the incident — ^he says it was after the second 
OOncert — he also seems to have forgotten that he received a k'tter 
which on its face shows that he had written to Beethoven defend- 
ing himself against the charges ma4e. Beethoven's letter was as 
follows: 

I did not accuse you of any wrongdoing in connection with the con- 
cert; but unwisdom and arbitrary actions spoiled much. Besides I have 
a certain fear lest some great misfortune sliaU some time happen to me 
through you. Clogged drains often open suddenly, and that day in the 
Prater I thought you were ofTensive in several things. Moreover there 
are many times when I would rather tr^ to repay the services which you 
perform for me with a little gift than with a «MaI, for I admit that I am 
often too gri atly ilist urbed. If you do not sec a pleasant face you say at 
once: "Bad weather again toniay"; for being commonplace youraelf how 
can yon help nusondentanding tiwt whidi is not eommonplikce? 

1 n short I love my independence loo much. There will be no lack of 
opportunities to invite you, but it is impossible to do so continually, in- 
asmuch as thereby all my affairs are <fiswranged. 

Duport has consented to nrxt Tuesday for the concert. For the 
Landst&ndischen Saal, which I might have had for to-morrow, he again 
refuses to let me have the singers. He has also again referred me to the 
police; therefore i)lea.se go there with the bill and learn if there is any 
objection to the second time. I would never have accepted the favors Jr 
done me gratis and will not . As f o r f rienddiip that is a difficult thing in7 ^ 
your cas<: Tn no event would I like to entrust my welfare to you since ' ^'t^ 
you lack judgment and act arbitrarily, and I learned some time ago to I ^ 
know you from a side which is not to your credit ; and SO did others. 1 1 
must confess that the purity of my rharnrter does not permit me to re- 
compense mere favors with friendship, although I am ready willia|^ to 
serve your wdfare. ^ ^ ^ 

A second oonoert had been contemplated from the outset, or at t 
least since the opening of negotiations with Palfy. Schindler says 



. — *It v miMV thail Bkely that Beethoven's "credible" infomunt was hU brother 
johano. He wa« jealous of Schindler's participation in the composer's business affaita 
and probably took advantage of a favorable opportwutj to strengthen Beethovsa's 
ehfonic suspicion and growing distrust of what the cooipOBer himself loolced upon as 
8ellndl«r's oflSdousness. In the ConvaiMtion Book used at the meeting after the 
eomoert. Kail tcUa bit node: "SeUadler knows Iroia aa««Mntoew that yonr bntther 
Mild ia tbo pte ieBC O ot tmtvtl Mnona tkal ho ««• ooty woiting fax tho oonegrt to be 
r befoN TbMu 8* ««tof thokonoo." 
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that Duport offered to pay all expenses and guarantee 500 florins 
Convoitkm Coin (ISOO florins Vioma Standard) with the under^ 
standing that the profits should be divided equally between Beet- 
hoven and the exchequer of the theatre. But he wanted a change 
made in the programme. To this change, obviously desigiK d as a 
concession to the popular taste, Beethoven seem^i to have given 
his consent. The concert took place on Sunday, May fSrd,at 
midday — ^half-past IS o'clodc. Of the missal hymns only one, 
theKyrie, was performed; between the overture and it Beethoven's 
trio, *'Tremate, empj, tremate," was sung by Madame Dardanelli 
and Signori Donzelli and Botticelli. The original solo singers sang 
in the Kyrie and the Symphony, which numhers were separated by 
Rossini's "Di tanti palpiti" in a transposed key sung by the tenor 
David "almost throughout in a falsetto voice." Schindler says 
that Sontag also sang her favorite aria di bravura by Mcrcadante, 
but of this number there is no mention on the affiehe. The delight- 
ful weather lured tile people into the open air, the house was not 
hair full and there was, in consequence, a deficit of 800 florins. 
ISor was the popular demonstration of enthusia.siTi over the music 
so great as at the first concert, and Beethoven, who had not favored 
Ihe repetition, was so disheartened tliat he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to accept the 500 florins which Duport had guaranteed to 
him . He was also vexed to find his old trio announced as a novelty 
(it was composed more than twenty years before and had hecn 
performed in 1814), and so was Tobias Haslinger, who had bought 
but had not published it. Moreover, Haslinger had been over- 
looked in the distribution of complimentary tickets. Beethovw 
had to apologize to him for the oversight, which he protested was 
due to an inadvertence, and also to explain that the announce- 
ment of the trio as a new work was of Duport*s doing, not liis. 
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Indcleilts and Labors of 1824 — Bernard's Oratorio — Visitors 
at Baden — New Publishers — A Visitor from London — 
Beethoven's Opinion of his Predecessors — ^The Quartet 
in E-flat, Op. 127, 

AT the end of the diapter pieoeding the last, which recofded 
the doings of the year 1823, Beethoven was left in his 
lodgings in the Ungargassp, occupied with work upon the 
Ninth Symphony, which was approaching completion, oppressed 
with anxiety oonoeming hb health and wonied i^ut his brother's 
domestic affairs. As the story of his life is resumed with the yeaTj 
1834, there has been no serious change in his physical condition, 
but compluiuts of ill health are frequent in his communications 
with his friends. His eyes continue to trouble him till late in 
March; Schindler cautions him not to nib them, as that might 
increase the inflammation; Karl suggests buying a shade to pro- 
tect them from theglart^ of the light; and wli ri Count Brunswick i 
wants to take him along wifli him to Hungary, Schindler advises 1 
him to take the trip, as il might be beneficial for his eyes. 

For a moment we have a glimpse at the gentler side of the f 
composer's nature in a letter which he sends when the year isf 
about a week old to the wiflow of his brother, the wicked mother of 
his adopted son, in lieu of the New Year's call which they had been 
prevented by work from making. He should have come to wish j 
hfat happiness for the year, he says> had he been able; "but 1 1 
know that, nevertheless, you expect nothing but the best of 
good wishes for your welfare from me as well as Karl." She had 
complained of being in need, and he says he would gladly have 
helped her» but had himself too many expenditures, debts and ■ 
delayed receipts to prove his willingness at the moment; but he I 
would now give it to her "in writing" that thenceforth she might 
retain the portion of her pension which bad been set apart for her 
son. If, in the future, he could give her money to better her con> \ 
dition, he woold willingly do so; moreover, he had long before J 

IITO] 
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assumed the debt of 280 florins and ?0 krent?:prs which she owed 
Steiner. Manifestly a truce had been established between the 
woman and her brotiier^'law, and in the absence of any evidence • 
that she was in any way ocmcemed in an escapade of Karl's later 
in the year, it would appear that she never violated it; it was not 
tne woman whom Beethoven hated, but the youth whom he loved, 
who brought grief and an almost broken heart into his Ia«t days. 
Nevertheless, thefe is nuwethan passire oontentment eidiibited hi 
this letter; there is also an active magnanimity which finds even 
warmer expression in a letter which he seems to have written at 
an earlier date to his friend Bernard. Bernard^ had been help- 
ful to Beethoven in drawing up the memorial to the court in the 
matter of the guardianehip wad was among the friends whom 
Beethoven consulted about Karrs edneation and bringing up. To 
him Beethoven writes: 

I beg of you before the day is over in tnnVe inqnirie'^ nKoiit F. V. B. 
fF^au van Beethoven] and if it is possible, to have her assured through 
her physician that from this month on ao tong as I shall live she shall have 
the enjoyment of the whole of her pension, and I will see to it that if I die 
first, Karl shall not need the half of her pension, it was, moreover, al- 
ways my intention to permit her to keep the whole of her pension so soon 
as Karl left the Institute, but as her illness and need are so prcat she must 
be helped at once. God has never deserted me in this heavy task and 1 
shall continue to trust in Him. If possible I beg of you to send me infor> 
nation yet to-day and I will see to it thai my tma€i<nu brother iid»onuik0$ 
a contribiUion to her. 

The nephew was now attending the philological lectures at 
the university and living in the wintw and spring months with 
his uncle. He had left Bldclilinger's Institaite m August 1888 and 

matriculated at the university. He was active in the service of 
Beethoven, doing work as his amanuensis, carrying messages, 
makiug purchases, and so on; in fact, Beethoven seems to have 
taken up more of his time than was good for his studies. He loved 
him tenderly and was unceasingly thoughtful of his welfare; but 
the jealousy of his affection led him to exercise a strictness of 
discipline over him which could not fail to become irksome to a 
growing stripling. He left htm little liberty, and, yielding to a 
disposition prone to passum, he not seldom treated him with great 
severity. The youth appears in the Conversation Books as lively, 
clever and shrewd, and Beethoven, proud of his natural pifts of 
mind, was indulgent of his comments on others, permitting him 

^Beethoven's letters to Bernard were published by Alexander Hajdecki in til* 
FUnrnry number. 1909, of "Nord und Sud"; Hajdecki found the letters in th« Iwndi «f 
aidmwoiieof Banuid'adftnghtento whombalwdbaqiieAtlied Uwm. Thtf txtuolt 
iBdnded in the KiliMher or FMinfa coUeotioiii. 
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apparently to speak lightly and discourteously of the men upon 
whose help and oooiuiel he was <ibli9ed to depend. The result 

of Beethoven's extremes of harsh rebuke and loving admoDitioB, 
of violent accusation and tender solicitude, was to enoourai:^^ him 
in his innate bent for disingenuousness nnd dccrjjtioii, and he 
continued the course which he had b^^u as a boy of repeating 
words of diq»arageinoit toudimg those agahist whom his unde 
levelled his criticisillS, and of reporting, no doubt with embellish- 
ments of h\H own invention, the speeches w>iich told of the popular 
admiration in which the great composer was held. By this species 
of flattery he played upon the weakness of his uncle and actually 
obtamed an influence over him in the coarse of time whidh be 
exploited to his own advantage in various directions. He was 
naturally inclinetl to indolence and self-indulgence^ and it is not 
strange that Beethoven's self-sacrifice in his behalf never awakened 
hi him any deep seme of gratitude whfle his unreasonable and 
ni-considered severity aroused a spirit of rebellion in him whidi 
grew with his advance towards adolescence. Beethoven never 
seems to have realized that he had outgrown the period when he 
could be treated as a child, and it was a child s submission which 
be adced of him. 

Grillparzer's opera-book was a frequent subject of conver- 
sation between Beethoven and his friends in the early months of 
18^4, but petitions and advice were alike unfruitful. He did not 
go to work upon it nor yet upon a composition which presented a 
more mgent obUgation. This was the oratork* whicfa he had 
agreed to write for the Gesdlsdiaft d«r Musiklrrande and on which 
he had rer^^ived an advance of money in 1819. Here the fatal 
procrastination, though it may have been agreeable to Beethoven» 
was not altogether his fault. Bernard began the booh, but seems 
to have put it aside after a few weeks. In April, IS'IO^ lie tdls 
Beethoven in a Conversation Book, "I must finish the oratorio 
completely this month so that it mny be handed to you in Mod- 
ling," In August, possibly, somebody writes: "I have put it 
seriously to SanduB Bemardus that it is high time that it be 
done; that Hauschka was urging a completion. He will finish it 
this month, id est in 5 days, and see you this evening at 
Camehl's .... When I told Bernard that Hauschka had come 
to you about it he was embarrassed and — it seems to me that he 
is throwing tiie blame on you. He does not want to show his 
poetical impotency*" 

For four years after piving the commission, the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde waited before it put any signs of impatience on 
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record. Towards the close of October, ISiS, Bernard gave a copy 
of the text of the oratorio, which was entitled ''Der Sieg dea 
KKutses" {"The Victoiy of the Crom^), to Beethoven and also 
one to Sonnleithner for the society. After waiting nearly three 
months, the directorate of the society at a meeting held on January 
9, 1824, took action, the nature of which was notified to both 
Beethoven and Bernard, The latter was infoimed that as the 
society had left the choice of the t^ iHiich he was to compose to 
Beethoven, it could not say whether or not the society would make 
use of the poem which he had sent until Beethoven had set it to 
music, and the censor had given it his section. He was also 
asked to cooperate with the society in stimukting Beethoven to 
finidk the work *'so long expected by tlu musical world." Beet^ 
hoven was told that the choice of a book for the oratorio which the 
society had commissioned him to write four years before had been 
left to him; that it had been informed that Bernard had under- 
taken to write it; that its inquiries as to when the music would be 
completed had always been answered by the statement that the 
poem had not been received. Not presuminp; to ask a comy>oser 
of his eminence to outline the plan of a musical composition before 
he had become familiar with the work as a whole and had satisfied 
himself touching its pbm and executioi^ the society, therefore* 
had thitherto always directed its inquiries to Bernard, who had de- 
livered the book in October. In view of the fact that the society 
could not use the text until it had been set and he (Beethoven) 
had repeatedly expressed his intention to write a work of the kind 
and OMifirmed the receipt of earnest money paid at his request, 
the society asked him explicitly to say whether or not he intended 
to compose Bernard's poem, and, if so, when the work might be 
expect^. 

Beethoven answered the letter at great length. He said that 

he had not asked Bernard to write the text but had b« t n t >] I that 
the society had commissioned him to do <5o; Bernard being the 
editor of a nfwsfjaper it was impossiltle for him to consult him 
often; moreover, consultations oi tiiis character would be long 
drawn out and personally disagreeable, as Bernard had written 
nothing for music except "Libussa," which had not been performed 
at the time, but which he had known since 1809 and which had 
required many alterations; he was compelled to be somewhat 
skeptical about the collaboration and have the book before him in 
its entirety. He had once received a portion of the book, but 
Bernard, to the best of his recollection, had said that it would have 
to be changed and he had given it back to him. At last he had 
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received the whole text at the time that the society received it, 
but other obUgations .which illaeM had retarded had had to be 

fulfilled, since, as the society probably kiieiir» be was compelled to 
live from his compositions. Many chanj^es, some of ^vhir-h he had 
indicated to Bernard, would have to be made in the buok. He 
would finish his suggestions and consult with Bernard, for, 

though I find the material good and the poem has a value, it cannot re- 
main as it is. The poet and 1 wrote "Christus am Olberg" in 14 days, 
but that poet was musical and had written several things for music and I 
could consult with him at any moment. Let us leave out of considera- 
lioii the value of poems of tliis sort; we all know what allowances are to 
be made — the merit hes in the middle. So far as I am concerned 1 would 
rather set Homer, Klopstock, Sdiiller to music; If they offer difficulties to 
be overcome these immortal poets at least deserve it. As soon as I am 
through with making changes in the oratorio with Bernard I shall have 
the honor to inform you of the fact and at the same time let the society 
know will ]i it may with certainty < o.int ui on it. That is all that I can 
say about it at present. Eespecting the 400 florins, Vienna standard, sent 
to me wUktmt dmtand I woufd have sent them back long ago had I been 
able to foresee that the matter would last much longer than I h;L<l iiu- 
agined; it was grievous to me not to be able to express myself on the 
subject. Concerning it I had a notion, in order to provide at least the 
interest on the sum, to unite \\ ith the society in a concert; but neither 
Herr Schindier nor my brother was authorized to say anything on the 
subject, and it was farthest from my thoughts that it shoiud be done in 
such a manner. Please inform ITs rnt von SonTileltlmcr of tbis. I also 
thank the society heartily for the offer of the platform and its aid which 
it proffered me and in time I shall make use or them. I riiall be glad to 
hear whether tlio .so<.iely wishes to make use of my works after my con- 
cert, among which is a new symphony. The Grand Mass is really rather 
in the oratorio style and particularly adapted to the sode^. I shaU be 
.especially pleased if my unselfishness and also my zealous desire to serve 
the society in whose benevolent deeds in behalf of art I always take the 
greatest interest* are recognised. 

It IB interesting to note in connectioa wiA tills letter that 
Beethoven resents the statement that he had asked for the money 

given as an earnest; that he was unwiHini;^ to assume responsibility 
for the selection of Bernard as his collaborator (though Bernard was 
among his friends and advisors and he had expressed satisfaction 
with his choice when he accepted the oonmussion* only Insisting 
that the poet be paid by the society) ; that he gave at least moder- 
ate approval to the book as- a whole Imt insisted on some altera- 
tions which were essential; that he had been contemplating co- 
operation with the society in a concert, and that he had received an 
offer of assistance from it in a concwt whidi he was to give. The 
letter was written on January 23, some time before the receipt 
of the memorial which was the first official step toward the great 
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conoertft of May 7 and 23. There is evidence of a kindly feeling 

between the society and him, and, indeed, that feeling was never 
interrupted, though the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde never got 
the oratorio nor received back the money advanced on itscommis* 
non. The society afterwaid elected him to honorary membenfaip. 

Beethoven was frequently urged to set to work on the music 
of "The Victory of the Crass"; hnt he was n!sn arlvisu d not to com- 
pose it. Archduke Rudolph accepted the dt(]ii ;it ii m of the poem 
and wrote to Beetiioveu telling him of the fact and exprc:iidng a 
wiah that he would set it to music. But SchiUi said to hhn: 
**If I were Beethoven I would never compose the extremely tire- 
some text of this oratorio." Beethoven had expressed satis- 
faction with the subject and the quality of the lines; he discussed 
changes which he wished to have made with Bernard after he had 
had time to consider the work as a whole; he promised Hauschka 
in September that he would compose it as soon as he returned to 
the city, and asked him to pay Bernard his fee; but he never set 
seriously to work upon it, though at the end of the letter to 
Haufldika (iriiich bens ds^ Scfitember S8, 1884) he reiterated 
his promise so that he mi^ht, with mock solemnity, attest it by 
affixing his hand and seal. 

Tlu' hook of "The Victory of the Cross" was based upon the 
ancient story of the apparition of the cross and the l^end "in 
hoc aigno tinee^ to Constantino the Great. ConsUmHne has 
CRWsed the Alps into Italy and lies encamped confronting his 
enemy Maxprrfivs before Rome. His daughter J^dia^ who is 
represented as wife to Maxenthts, attempts to averl llu- battle, but 
the vision strengthens C'arutanline's resolve. Julia hears the 
angelic eantides which accompany the apparition and is converted 
to the true faith» persisting in it to martyrdom, to which she is 
condemned by her husband. Moxevfius also hears the voices, but 
his augurs (allegorical figures representing Haie and Discord) 
interpret them to his advantage, whereas similar figures (Faith, 
Hope and ChmU^) iaqtire the Chrktian army. Pious cantides on 
the one hand, harsh songs on the oth^, precede the battle, the 
progress of which is related by a solo voice. ConHaniine promises 
to raise the cross on the forum in Rome; the victory is won and 
celebrated with Christian hymns, *'Hosannal** and "Gloiy to God !" 
Beethoven's copy of the libretto has been preserved, and in 
it there are indications that he made some heroic excisions. He 
permitted Faiih, Hope and Charity to remain, but banished Haie 
and Discord. It is pretty plain that Beethoven found nothing 
inspiring in the work. BhAm told Jahn that be said to him* ''How 
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could I get up any enthnsiasm about it?" 8diiii<Uer says that 

Beethoven's failure to set the book caused a rupture of the friend- 
ship which existed between him and Bernard. The directors of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde dropped the matter, neither 
importuning Beethoven mote taking any steps to reoover the 
money paid on acommt. 

One outcome of the concerts of May was the appearance of a 
new portrait of Beethoven. It was a lithographic reproduction of 
a crayon drawing made by Stephen Decker and was printed as a 
supplement to the "Allgemeine MusikaUMlie Zatung" edited by 
F. A. Kanne, on June 6» 1824. In this and two subsequent num< 
bers of the journal (June 9 and 16) Kanne reviewed the concerts 
with discriminating appreciation, ending with an enthusiastic 
encomium of the composer. In 1827 Steiumiiller made a plate of 
Decker's dra^ring for Artaria. Sehindler and Fkimmel agree in 
saying that the wdl-known portrait by Kriehuber is an imitation 
of Decker's drawing, which was made, as Kanne*8 journal stated* 
*'a few days after his great concert in May, 1824."* 

During the preparations for the concerts, thought was also 
given to the usual summer sojourn* and various places — Grinsing* 
Heiligenstadt, Penzing, Breitensee, Hietzing, Hetzendorf — w^ere 
canvassed in consultation with Beethoven by his friends. His 
brother had again otf ered him a home on his estate and it was ex- 
pected that Count Brunswick would come for the concert and take 
Beethoven back with him to Hungary. In all of the excursions 
w Iiirh were made in the vicinity of Schdnbrunn in search of a sum- 
mer home, Sehindler accompanied the composer to see, to advise, 
to negotiate. The choice fell upon Penzing, where an apartment 
was found in the first storey d the house numbered 48 behmging to 
a tailor in Vienna named Johann HOrr, who was rejoiced to have 
so distinguished a tenant. Bcctfioven took it for the summer 
beginning on May 1, for a rental of 180 florins, C. M. The re- 
ceipt is in existence, with a characteristic memorial of Beethoven's 
violent and abrupt diange of mind conoeming men and things. 
The lodgings were in all tilings adapted to his needs and Beetho- 
ven, entirely satisfied, moved into them soon after the second 
concert. An old couple lived in the parterre, but otherwise he was 
the only tenant of the house. But the horn lay cfeee to a foot? 
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crossing it frequently stopped to gaze into his rooms. He could 
have saved him^lf the annoyance by drawing the curtains, but 
inffteod he flew mto a rage, quandled with Mi kadlord, against 
whom he leocnded his anger by scrawling the q[>ithet "Sdiurke" 
(rogue, wretch, scoundrel, etc.) under his name on the receipt, and 
removing to Baden (Gutenbrunn). He had been in the house six 
weeks; in Baden he staid from about the 1st of August till some 
tune in November; and thus was again paying rent toe three 
lodgings at the same time. 

The matter of the subscriptions for the Mass being disposed 
of (except so far as the deliveries of some of the scores was con- 
cerned;, and the Symphony completed, Beethoven now had time, 
while getting ready for thdr pof ormanoe, to think also of their 
publication. As he had promised to deliver the Mass to Simrodc 
long before, so also he had contracted to f^ivr cx'Husive possession 
of the Symphony for eighteen mont h.s to 1 }ic Philharmonic Society 
of London, in March, 18:^^. it was eleven months after that date 
that the score was finished and tiiirteen montlu before it was idaoed 
in the hands of the Philharmonie Society's agent in Vienna. 
Hogarth in his history of the Philharmonic Society is on]y tech- 
nically correct when he says that it was not "receivtd" by the 
society until "after it had been performed at Vienna. ' It was 
handed to Bies's rq>re8entative on April 26 or VTt 1884; the first 
concert took place on May 7th. When Beethoven took up the 
matter of publication again he ignored Simrock, Peters, Schlesinger 
and the Vienna pnbbshers and turned to Schott and Sons of 
Mayence and H. A. Probst of Leipsic. Schott and Sous had sent 
him their ioumal "Ctfcilia" with the request that he recommend a 
oovrespondent in the Austrian CRpital, and also send them some 
composition-^ for publication. He answered on March 10, 18^, 
that he would gladly ser\-e the paper if it were not that he felt it to 
be a higher and more natural calling to manifest himself through 
hii musical compositions; but he liad instigated a seardi for a fit 
man to act as Viennese reviewer. Of his compositions he offered 
**a new Grand Mass with solo and chorus and full orchestra** which 
he considered his "greatest work," and a new Grand Symphony 
with a hnale in the style of his Pianoforte Fantasia with chorua 
*%nt on a mudi larger Male"; also a new quartet for strings.^ 
The fees demanded were 1000 florins C. M. for the Mass, 600 
florins for the Symphony and 50 diieats for the Quartet. "This 
business only to oblige you." On the same day he wrote to H. A, 

>Tiua could only hmrt been the Qoutsk in B-flat, which, hoirsw* wme far from 
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Probst offering the Mass and Symphony at the same prices but 
Stipulating that the latter should net be published b^ore July, 

1825, though, to recompense the publidier for the delay, he would 
let him have the pianoforte arrangement graiis. Only a portion of 
this letter has been preserved, but the contents of the lost fragment 
can be gathered from Probst's answer under date March 22, in 
which he promises to deposit at once with Joseph Loydl and Co. 
100 imperial ducats to Beethoven's account, to be paid over on de- 
livery of three sonps with pianoforte accompaniment (two of them 
to have parts for other instruments, the third to be an arietta), 
six bagatdles lor pianoforte solo, and a grand overture with piano- 
forte arrangon^nt for 2 and 4 hands. What these worics were 
may easily be guessed. After this business had been arranj^ed to 
the satisfaction of both parties, Prol>st said, he would comnmnif ate 
his decision respecting the Mass. Beethoven wrote, probably on 
July 8, explaining his dday on the score that the compositions 
'liad just been finished" but were now ready for delivery at any 

moment to Ilerrn GlSggl, to whom he requested that the monf y be 
sent. On August 9, Probst informed Beethoven that the 100 
ducats had already been sent to Loydl and Co., in Vienna. A 
letter written by Beethoven on the same day has been lost, but a 
portion of its contents can be deduced from Probst's reply a week 
later — August 16. The Leipsic publisher admitted that his action 
in depositing the money to be delivered in exchange for the manu- 
scripts had been due to reports whidh had reached him touching 
difficulties which another publisher had had with the composer. 
In purchasing manuscripts without examination he was departing 
from his established rule of action and he trusted to the admiration 
which he felt for the composer's genius that the latter had set apart 
woilcs of excellence for him. He would gladly have published the 
Symphony, but was deterred by the danger of piracy which was 
peculiarly great in Austria. Ur promised a speedy and handsome 
publication of the works purchased. A memorandum by Beet- 
hoven indicates that he answered this letter, but the nature of his 
reply is not known. It is to be presumed that he withdrew his 
t offer of the Symphony. The correspondence with FVobst ended 
and the negotiations, which had again reached the point of a 
deposit of the fee against the delivery of the manuscripts, came 
to nothing; Schott and Sons secured not only the Mass, Symphony 
and Quartet, but the smaller pieces also. The firm accepted the 
offer of the Quartet at once, but asked either a reduction of the 
fees for the Symphony and Mass, or permission to pay the money 
in installments at intervals of six months. Subsequently the firm 
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offered to provide a guaranty for the deferred pajments and to 
consider any proposition which Be<"ihoven had to make. The 
two letterii, dated respectively Marcii and April 10, remaining 
imansweted, Scbott and Sooi agam wrote on April 19 and stfll 
again on April 27; introducing with the former letter Christian 
Rummel, Chapelmaster of the Duke of Nassau, and asking a 
contribution to "Cficilia" in the latter, in the midst of his 
prepxirations for the concert, Beethoven replied and repeated his 
offer of theManand Symphony, but held the matter of theQaartct 
in abeyance. He aske^l that payment for the other wotka be made 
by bills drawn on a Vienna bank payable (JOO florins in one month, 
500 florins in two months and 600 florins in four months. On 
July 3 he also conceded the Quartet, which he promised to deliver 
inside of six weeks. With this the business was concluded mid, as 
an undated letter of Beethoven's shows, mudi tohisgnttification; 
the business methods of Schott and Sons were extremely satis- 
factory to hira. But the year came to an end, and the Mayence 
publishers were still waiting for their manuscripts, while Beetho- 
ven was kept bu^y wiitiiv explanations in answer to their ques- 
tions and requests. On September 17 Beethoven says he will 
attend to the copying of the works as soon as he has returned to 
Vienna, and .«?end the Quartet by the middle of October; in Novem- 
ber he is obliged to give two lessons a day to Archduke Rudolph 
and has no time to look after the matter; on December 5 the works 
are most certainly to be delivered to Fries and Co. within t!ie 
current week: on December 17 it will be another week before the 
works can be delivered — the Archduke has but gone and he must 
look through the copy of the score several times — ^and he begs his 
correspondents not to think ill of him, for he had ''never done 
anything wrong," intimating that a certain publisher in Vienna 
was trying' to seduce him from the Mayence finn and to that end 
was seeking to make them suspicious, etc.; meanwhile he offers 
for publication the overture which had been performed at his 
cottcnt, sis bagatelles and three songs in behalf of his brother to 
whom thQr belong, the price 130 ducats in gold. These were the 
works which Probst had at?reed to purchase for 100 ducats and the 
money for which had been sent to Vienna. Schott agreed to 
buy them for 130 ducats and Beethoven wrote to his brother in 
6neizend<»f on December 24: "I inform you that Mayence wHl 
give ISD ducats in gold for your works: if Herr Probst will not 
pay as much, f^ive them to Mayence, who will at once send you a 
cheque; these are really honest, not mean, business men." Johann 
promptly put himself in conununication with Schott and Sons 
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and graciousiy confirmed the sale of the works at 130 florins, "out 
of TCspect" for his brother. 

Peters, who had been infonned of the state of affairs conoem- 
ing the Mass, evidently srnt a complaint, or protest, to Beethoven, 
for on December 1!^, Itiii, the latter informs the publisher that the 
case has been dosed by his promise of the work to another pub* 
lisher. He (Petoa) should have received « quartet had the 
publishers who took the Ma^s not made the Quartet a condition of 
his acceptance. But he should surely have another quartet soon, 
or he was ready to make him a proposition for a larger work, in 
whidi case the sum whkdi had been paid might be deducted from 
the new fee. Let Peteis but be patient and he should be com- 
pletely satisfied. Then follows this rebuke: 

You did wrong to ffomu^ and to m$, and you are stiH doing the latter 

in, as I hear, arriising me of having sent you inferior works. Did you 
not yourself aak for songs and biigatelles? Afterward it occurred to you 
that the fee was too large and that a larger work miglit have been had for 
it . That you showed yourself to be a poor judge of art in this is proved by 
the fact that several of these works have been and will be publ^ed. aud 
such a thing never happened to me before. ' As soon as I can I will liqui- 
date my indebtedness to you. and meanwhile I remain, etc. 

In September of this year the interest of Beethoven's old 
friend Andreas Streicher, who.se wife was a visitor at Baden, 
seems to have been awakened in a marked degree, and he gave 
himself to the devising of plans to ameliorate the composer's 
ftnancial podtkm. He revived the project for a complete edition 
of the compositions which, as he outlines it, he thinks might yield 
a profit of 10,000 florins, good money; proposes six high-cla<?3 
subscription concerts in the approaching m inti r, which, with 600 
subscribers, would yield 4,800 florins; imuiiy lie suggests that 
manuscript copies of the IldDsss in D with pianoforte or organ ac- 
companiment be sold to a numbw ol singing societies. Though 
thi?; prnjeet hnd in a mca«ure Vteen attempted in the case of the 
Singverein of Berlin and achieved in that of the Cficiiienverein of 
Frankfort, Beethoven seems to have authorised Streidier to make 
an effort in the direction proposed, for two copies of a letter evi-> 
dently written to be communicated to singing societies or rep- 
resentative members have been found. In the letter Beethoven 
suggests that owing to the cost of copying, etc, the price be 50 
ducats — ^just as much as he had asked of faib royal subscribes for 
die full oiehestral score. None of the projects came to execution, 

K>djr tlw B«s*ti«lki, Op. lis, had beea pvbUtlwd vhea Ui» wm wriiteo. 
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though the first, which lay cioae to Beethoven's heart, came up for 
attention at a later date. 

Towardi the end of September, Johann Stnmpff » a native of 

Thuringia but a resident of London, was among the visitors at 

Baden who were a^lmil f ( d to intimate association with Beethoven. 
This was another Stuin[)fF, not the one who came to Vienna in 
1818 with a letter from Thomas Broadwood, and who tuned the 
new Engl ish pianoforte. He was a manufacturer of harps and an 
enthusiastic admirer of Beethoven's music. Anticipating a meet- 
ing* with the composer, he had provided himself with a letter of 
introduction to Haslinger, whose help to that end he asked. He 
had niao gotten a letter from Streicher, whose acquaintance he had 
made in London. He aoeompliahed bis end and wrote a long and 
enthusiastic account of his Intercourse with Beethoven at Baden, 
whither Haslinger had accompanied him on his first visit.* He 
was received by Beethoven with extraordinary cordiality. The 
composer accepted an invitation to dinner, entertained his host at 
dinner in return, played for him on his Broadwood pianoforte (after 
Stein, at Stumpff's request, had restored its ruins), and at partinj? 
gave him a print of one of his portraits and promised to alight at his 
house if ever he came to London. Much of his conversation , which 
Stumpff lecocds, is devoted to a condemnation of the frivolity and 
bad musical taste of the Viennese, and excessive laudation of 
everything English. "Beethoven," Sturapff remarks, "h,id an 
exaggerated opinion of London and its iuL'hly i ultur(xi inhab- 
itantji," and he quotes Beethoven as saying: '\Lngiand stands 
high in culture. In London everybody knows something and 
knows it well; but the man of Vi«mA can only talk of eating and 
drinking, and sings and pounds away at music of little significance 
or of his own making." Ue spoke a great deal about sending his 
nephew to London to make a man of him, asked questions about 
the cost of living there and, in short, gave proof that an English 
visit was filling a large part of his thoughts. The incidents of 
the conclusion of the dinner which he gave to Stumpff may be told 
in the latter's words: 

Beethoven now prof^uccd the small bottle. It contained the 
precious wine of Tokay with which he filled the two glasses to the brim. 

mitamo^t mMuneript* wfaich alno covered the priadpal inddents of » trip 4hfoii|^ 
Gcraiany. allcr bb dcsth cboi« into the posMokm Si hm rarviving partiMr. T. Martm. 
who permiUed Thayer to trftDScrib« »U ol it relating to Beethoven. Many of hb 
obwrvationj paralld tboM made by Reichardt, Rochlits, Schultz and other visitors, 

and their repetition here would add nothing to the story of Beethoven's life and manners: 
besides, the account is too long to be inserted in full. The reader who wishes to read all 

Of it if Nfomd io ChoGoraun cditira of Ttaojroc^a biosiaplqr. VoL V. pmgt ItMttttq, 
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"Now, my good German-Englishinan, to your good health." We drained 
the glasses, then, extending his hand, "A good journey to you and to a 
meeting again in London.' I beckoned to him to fill the glasses again 
and hurriedly wrote in his notebook: "Now for a pledge to the welfare of 
the greatest living composer, Beethoven." — I arose from my chair, he 
f (^owed my example* emptied bia glass and seizing my hand said: "To-day 
I am just "wkat I am and what I ought to be,---al] anbuttooed.** And 
now he unbosomed himself on the subject of music which had been de- 
graded and made a plaything of vulvar and impudent passiooa. "Thit 
music," lie iaid» "found littfe noogmtioa in tlais age or Bowini and his 
consorts.*' Thcteupoa I took up the pencil end mote in veiy <&tinct 
letters; 

••Whom do you cofunder die greeUsst oomposBr thet ew Bved?** 

"Ilandcl." was his instantaneoua xcply; '*to him I bow tliekneeb*' 
and he bent one knee to the floor. 
••Mowut,** I wrote. 

"Mozart," he continued, good and admirable." 
"Yes," wrote I, "who was M>le to glorify even Handel with bis 
additional aeeompanhnents to The MeMtan'." 

"It would have lived without them." wes his ennrer. 
I continued writing. "Seb. Bach." 
••WhyishedeadT 

I answorrd immediately "He will return to life again." 

"Yes, if he is studied, and for that there is now no time." 

I took the liberty of writing: "As you yourself, a peerless artist in the 
art of music, exalt the merits of Hanrlcl so highly ebove sU* yOU milSt 
certainly own the scores of his principal works.* 

"I? How should I. a poor devil, have gotten them? Yes, the 
scores of 'Tho Mr =;siah' and 'Alexander's Feast' went through my hands." 

If it is possible for a blind man to help a cripple, and the two attain 
an eod whicn would be impossible to either one unaided, why might not 
in the present case a similar result be eff* r ti r! by a similar cooperation? 
At that moment I made a secret vow: iieethoven, you shall have the 
works for whidi your heart is kmging if th^ are anymiere to be found. 

Stumpff relates that Beethoyen's brother, vrhocame into the ■ 
room during his visit, seemed glad to greet him «id b^ged him 
most amiably to call on him, as he desired to talk with him about a 
number of things. In saying farewell Beethoven accompanied him 
to the door and said: "That is my brother— have nothing to do 
with him — he is not an honest man. You wiU hear me accused of 
mat^ wrong actions of which he has been guilty." Stumpff 
returned to London on December 6. He fulfilled his TOW toudi- 
ing the gift of Handel's works two years later. 

On November 17, 18)24, as the autograph attests, Beethoven 
wrote a four-part canon on the words **Schwenke dich ohne 
Schwilnke," which ke sent to Schott and Sons for publication in the 
"Cfidlia," where it appeared in April, 1825. There the title is 
"Canon on one who was called Schwoike." The person whose 
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name has thus been perpetuated was Carl Schwenke, son of 
Christian Friedrich Gottln h Srhwrnke, Director of Church Music 
and Cantor at the Johaaneum in Hamburg. Of the acquaintanoe- 
ship between Beethoven and him, the canon is the only relic. 

In the latter part of the summer BeetIlo^ accepted a com- 
mission frrnn Diabelli for "a SoTiata in F for pianoforte, four 
hands." The project seems to have originated with the publisher, 
who asked for such a composition and specified the key in a letter 
dated August 7, 18£4. Beethoven waitni a f ortn^ht before reply- 
ing and then agreed to compose the work for a fee of 80 ducats in 
gold, although a sonata for four hands was not in line. He 
mentioned the composition and the fee which he was to receive 
for it in tiie draft for a letter to Schlesinger next year, but never 
wrote the work; nor have any certain traces of it been found in the 
i&etchbooks. 

There is only finr other work which calls for attention as hav- 
ing largely occupied Beethoven's mind this year. It is the Quar- 
tet for Strings in E-Bat, Op. 127. When Beethoven in January, 
18SS, accepted the invitation of Prince Galitasin to write three 
quartets for him, he had for some time been omtemplating a 
return to the field which he had cultivated so successfully but had 
permitted to lie fallow after the completion of the quartet in F 
minor. Op. 05, in October, 1810. He had held out a promise for 
speedy delivery of a quartet to Peters on June S, ISSti, but Peters 
declined the work in his next letter. Galitiin sent the stipulated 
fee of 50 ducats promptly to his bankers in Vienna, but stib- 
sequently yielded to Beethoven's request and permittwi the money 
to be applied to his subscription for the Mass. On March 10, 
1884, Beethoven offered *'a new quartet" to Schott and Sons for 
50 ducats and the publishers promptly notified their acceptance of 
the ofifer to him. Neate wa.s informed by a letter dated March 19 
that the Quartet was finished; but, as usual, the word was used in 
a Fidcwiddan sense. The corre^Mmd^ce with Schott and Sons 
Btngs the same tune with respect to the Quartet that it does re- 
garding Mass and Sjmiphony. On May 20 Beethoven cannot 
positively promise it; on Jidy .S he is sure that the pulilishers will 
receive it in six weeks; on September 17 the time of delivery is 
postponed to the middle of October; in November to the beginning 
of December; and on December 17 he says there is still something 
to be written on it. All the works which Schott and Sons have 
bought are to be delivered at one time, yet when they receive the 
Mass and Symphony on January 16, 1825, the Quartet is with- 
held but promised in another week, and, after a month has passed. 
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in still another week. The Quartet is pcrforirKMl for the fir.st time 
by Schuppaiizigh on March 6, 1825. At last Beethovca writes 
to Scbott and Sons oa. Hay 7, 18S5: **Yoa will have Moeived the 
Quartet by this time — ^it is the one promised to you.'* In March, 
1826, its publication is announced in the "Cficilia." The auto- 
graph of the first movement is dated **1824" and no doubt the 
bulk of the work upon it was done in the latter part of the year, 
though it must have existed at least in a bagmentafy fonn in 
Beethoven's head when he wiote to Neate in March that it was 
finished. 

At the close of the year Beethoven's nephew Karl is still 
pnzsuing his philological studies at the university and living with 
his unde. During the summer his holidays are spent in the coun- 
try with Beethoven, to whom he is the cause of no little anxiety, 
cspeclanv wlii n towards the end of the year he repeats his youth- 
ful escapade of running away from home. Beethoven, thinking of 
his foster-child's welfare and apparently made ill at ease by symp- 
toms which made him apprehend that he was likely to die suddenly 
of an apoplectic stroke ("like my good grandfather, whom I 
rcscml)Ie," he wrote), sent a letter to Dr, Bach on August 1, begging 
him to draw up a formal will and reiterating his intention to make 
his nephew itUimtor of all his property* He also directed: "As 
it is customary to make a bequest to relatives even if they are in 
no wise related," that his French pianoforte be given to his 
brother. "As regards Steiner, let him be content with the assur- 
ance tiiat he shall be paid in full by the end of September — for if 
anything comes of the Bfayence business it will not be bef<»e then 
and the first 600 florins must go to two of the noblest of mankind 
who, when I was almost helpless, most kindly i^nA disinterestedly 
came to my assistance with this sum." No doubt the Breutanos 
were meant; Steiner had evidently been dunning him for the old 
debt. 

About the beginning of Novmb^, Beethoven returned again 
to Vienna, where he took up a new residence— probably at No. 969 
Johannesgasse, a house owned by a family named Kietschka. He ] 
did not remidn there long, however, as the othtf tenants complained 
of his pianoforte playing and the disturbance caused by his quarrds 
with his nephew and the housekeeper. He received notice to quit 
and removed, presumably, to apartments in the second storey of a 
house in the KrUgerstrasse, now known as No. 13. 

Thoughts of a vint to England had been revived eari^ m the 
year by a letter from Neate and, while the plans of the concert were 
making, it had been determined, so far as it was possible to do so. 
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I that the visit should be undertaken in the fail and that Schindler 
(.j^ould accompany him. This is the key to Sdiindler's forceful 
' observation after the financial fiasco of the conoert. A second 
letter bearing on the subject was written by Neale on December 
SO. Consideration of it belongs in the next chapter. 
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The Year 1825 — ^The London Philhannoiiic Society agaii^^ 
Karl H0I2 — ^The Early Biographies — Visits of ReUstab, 
Kuhlau, Smart and Others — Stepban von Bieiminc^ 
The A Minor Quartet, Op. 132. 



HE letter from iSeate referred to at the conclusion of the 



last chapter brought with it an invitation from the Phil- 



harmonic Society of London which kept the thought of an 
English visit alive in Beethoven's irresolute mind for a considerable 
space longer. Neate wrote in an extremely cordial vein. He had 
lung wiiihed to see Beethoven in England, he said, where he believed 
that his genius was appreciated more than in any other eountey; 
and now he had received the pleasant charge from the Philhar- 
monic Soriety to invite him to come. He made no doubt but 
that in a short time he would earn enough money richly to com- 
pensate him for all the inconveniences of the journey. The Phil- 
harmonic Society was dia|XMed to give him SOO guineas lor con- 
ductmg at least one of Jus works at oush of the Sodety's concerts 
in the coming season, and composing a new^sytnphony which was to 
be produced during his visit but to remain the composer's pro- 
Pierty. As an additional pecuniary inducement he held out that 
Beetliovcii could give a eoncol of his own at whidh he would make 
at least £500, besides which there were many other avenues of 
profit open to him. If he were to bring along the quartets of which 
he had written, they would yield him £100 more, and he might 
therefore be sure of carrying ba<^ a large sum of money, enough, 
indeed, to make all the remainder of his life much pleasanter than 
the past had been. He told Beethoven that the new Symphony 
hud arrived and the first rehearsal of it set for January 17. He 
hoped that Beethoven would be on hand to direct it at the first 
concert of the Society and trusted that a report that a copy of it 
was in Paris was not true. 

Beethoven replied : He was dcHghted with the terms which the 
Society offered, but would like to have 100 guineas more to pay for 
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the expenses of the trip, it b^ng neoesmy that he buy a caniafe 

for the journey, and take a companion with him. He would bring 
a new quartet. The rumor that there was a copy of the Symphony 
was not true; it would, indeed, be published in Germany, but not 
before the year was past during which it was to remain the society's 
property.* He urged that separate string rehearsals be hdd and 
the choruses be thoroughly studiVl above all, anH pa^'p directions 
for the reprise in the second movement, the marks for which had 
been forgotten in the copy. An early reply was asked, as he had 
been requested to write a huge work upon which he did not wish 
to begin before receiving an answer, for while he did not write in 
the hope of gainin/T a fortune it was necessary that he have assur- 
ance that he would earn a iivmg. To this letter Neate replied on 
February 1. He had conveyed the contents of Beethoy«i*s letter 
to the directors of the Philharmonic Society and had now regret- 
fully to report that they had declined to make any change in 
their offer. He was personally willing to give the advance asked, 
but the individual directors were not masters of their conduct 
m all things; th^ had to abide by the laws of the Society. 
He hoped that under the circumstances Beethoven would come; 
he was sure the trip would pay him, and the directors would im- 
patiently await his presence at the second concert, it being already 
too late for the first. There was to be another rehearsal of the 
Symphony that evening. 

Again Beethoven had to struggle with the question as to 
whether or not he should make the journey to London. He was 
strongly urged to go by his desire to earn a large sura of 
money. His friends pressed him with arguments in favor of the 
trip. Karl admonished him to make up hu mmd without giving 
heed to his insatiably sordid brother, but reminded him that 
Neate had assured him he would make enough money to be free of 
care for the re5?t of his life. Johann did [not talk of the financial 
advantage alone but said that he would benefit physically, travel 
being good for the health. Apparently answering an objection of 
Beethoven's on the score of his age, Karl reminded him that Haydn 
also went to London when he was fifty years old — and he was 
"not so famous." Schuppanzigh bursts out with his bnisque 
third person singular: "I wish he would pluck up enough courage to 
mtke the trip; he would not regret it." Wto should accompany 
himP Sdiindler had been recommended by Neate» but his name 

'The correspondence nowhere shows a modification of the stipulntion that the 
Symphony was to be the exclusive property of the Society for 18 months. But Kirch* 
hofier, Ries's representative, knew of the preparations for the Vienna performance. 
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docs not Of our in these conversations; instead, there is talk of 
Schuppaazigii and youug riLrcicher. But as it turned out, no one 
was to aooompaiij, hiin» ii<d)ody alight with him dtherat the house 
of Stumpff or tbe Uotd de la Sabloni^ in Leicester Square which 
Ncjite lifid recommended as a French house much visited by 
forcigncfij. His doubts, suspicions, fears for his health, anxiety 
about his nephew, his fatal indecision, prevailed; — he would make 
the visit some other tune — ^perhaps in the fall, as he wrote to Neate. 
Meanwhile would Neate aid him in the matter of the quartets? 
He had finished one nnd was at work on a second, which would be 
completed soon. Tlien lie wrote again — on May 25; he was satis- 
fied with the offer of £100 for the three quartets, was Neate agreed 
to his plan ci sending them to a banker to be delivered on payment 
of the fee? If so he would send the first quartet at once and the 
fee might be paid alter he had given notice of the completion of the 
other two. 

The absence of Ries's name in these negotiations is explained 
by the fact that he was no longer in London. He had purchased 

an estate in Godesberg, near Bonn, and removed thither in 1824. 
He had invited Beethoven to be his guest there and it would 
seem that he was advised about the English situation. At least 
in a letter, presumably written early in 1825, Beethoven deems it 
incumbent to inform Ries that the presmt ^orts to dispose of the 
Ninth Symphony were tentative and that fhr period during which 
the Philharmonic Society was to hold the work would be scrupu- 
lously respected. It had never been sent to Bremen or to Paris 
as had been reported. The occasion for this letter was one from 
Ries requesting metronome marks for "Christus am Olberg," and 
for the score of the Ninth Syin])hoiiv for the approaching Lower 
Rhenish Music Festival, which he had been engac^cd to conduct. 
These Niederrheinische Musikjeste had come into e.visteuce in 1817. 
The seventh meeting was to be held at Aix-Ia-Chapdle. Reports 
of the Vienna performance had been spread and it was desired to 
make the Symphony a feature of the festival sclu rne. Tn January, 
Schott and Sons were asked if the score would l)e in jirint by May 
and replied iu the negative. Thereupon Hies was asked to write 
to Beethoven for a manuscript copy. Ries did not favor the pro- 
duction of the Symphonyl but wrote for the music nevertheless, 
and Beethoven sent him the score of the purely instrumental 

'Dr. Dcilors thinks Rics's hc-silation was <iiir to fear of diffifiiltics iu the perform- 
once — a fear which wan rcili/.cd ; i( it more likely, hiiwcver, as may be tlctiuctd fn>iti the 
ri Mill vl r I he li'ttet. that Ries felt that his I,<in<ion friemls were not being treati'd fairly 
in the matter, Beethoven having entered upon an obligation with them toiet them have 
MtduMve poM M i i on «f tbe Oympbony for cightaeo monUM after tlw time of dettvair; 
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movements and the parts of the finale. This was about March 
a week later, on March 19 (two days, by the way, before the first 
perfonnanGe in London), he weat the chorusmastei's acore of the 
finale and suggested that the instrumental score might be written 
out arul ■ipj>eiKled. In tlie earlier letter in whicli T5( rtlioven had 
promised to send the Synii)hony and in which he enclosed the 
metronome marks for the ''Christus am Olberg," Beethoven 
offered to send also the Mass m D, an overture which he had written 
"for the Philharmonic Society," and some smaller things lor orches- 
tra and chorus, which would enable the festival manafrers to give 
two or three concerts instead of one. He suggested that 40 
Carolines would, perhaps, not be too much as a fee. Beethoven 
explained to Ries that he had only one copy of the score of the 
Ninth Symphony, and as there was a concert in i)rospect he could 
not send it; so Ries had a 5?core made of the finale for the festival 
performance. Beethoven had also sent the "Opferlied," the Over- 
ture in C (Op. 115, of course), the Kyrie and (Uoriaoi the Mass and 
an Italian duet. He was still to send a grand march and chorus 
(from "The Ruins of Athens"), and might add an overture which 
was as yet unknown outside of Vienna, but thought he had sent 
enough. The Symphony and "Christus am Olberg" were per> 
formed on the second day of the fatival. The time was too short 
for the difficult music thoroughly to be learned and at the per^ 
formance portions of the slow movement and Scherzo of the Sym- 
phony were "regretfully" omitted. There were performers in 
chorus and orchestra, and the popular reception of the music was 
enthusiastic enough to enable Ries to report to Beethoven that the 
performance had been a success; and he sent him 40 Louis 
d'ors as a fee. Ries recognized the .symphony as a work without 
a fellow and told Beethoven that had lie written nothing else it 
would have made hiui immortal. ''Whither will you yet lead us?*' 
he asked. Very naturally, Beethoven had reported the n^otiations 
touching a visit to England to Ries, who expressed his satisfactimi 
that he had not accepted the engagement and added: "If you want 
to go there you must make thorough preparations. Rossini got 
£2500 from the Opera alone. If Englishmen want to do an ex- 
traordinary thing, they must all get togeth^ so as to make it 
worth while. There will be no lack of applause and marks of 
honor, but you have probably had enough of tliese all your life." 

Mass and symphony had been delivered to Fries, the banker, 
on January 16, to be forwarded to Schott and Sons. Beethoven 
informed the firm by letter and took occasion to deny the report 
that it had been printed dsewhere. However, he does not se^ 
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to be entirely at ease in the matter. "Schlesinger is not to be 
tnuAed* for he takes where he can; both Pire etfib bombarded me 

for the Mass, etc., but I did not deign to answer either of them, 
since after thinking them over I had cast them out long before."* 
He asks their attention to his plan for a complete edition of his 
works, which he would like to prepare and take a lump sum as an 
hononurium. He aends two canons for publuiation in the joiimal 
"Cficilia," and attempted a joke OQ his friend Haslinger which 
exercised his mind not a little du rinp the next month or two. This 
was a skit purporting to be an outline or draft for an article oa 
Uaslinger's career. The Schotts, either not understanding the joke 
m dearing to injure a rival who had qwken ill of them to Beet- 
hoven, printed the communication together with the two canons as 
if they belonged together. Beethoven either felt or affected to feel 
great anger at the proceeding; he sent a letter to the publishers 
and demanded its publication without change or curtailment. 
In this he rebuked them for prmting what was intended as a 
pleasantry but might easily be construed as an intentional in- 
sult. He had not destined it for publication, and it was contrary 
to his nature intentionally to give offence to anybody. He had 
never resented anything that had been said about him as an artist, 
but he felt differratly about things which affected him as a man. 
Haslinger was a respected old friend and he had thought to 
heighten the effect of the joke by suggesting that his consent to the 
publication be obtained. The printing was an abuse of the pri- 
vities of private cotrespondeDce, espedally as the canons printed,* 
being set forth as a supplement to the skit, thereby became inex- 
plicably inconpnious. He would have a care that such a thing 
should not occur ai^ain. Whether or not the coramtinication was 
ever printed does not appear; neither does it appear that Beethoven 
took the matter so greatly to heart as his letter was calculated to 
make the public believe, had it been printed. In August he wrote 
to his new friend Karl Holz: "I hear with amazement that the 
Ma} < nee st ret t -boys really abused a joke! It is contemptible; 
1 assure you it was not at all my intention. What I meant was 
to have Castelli write a poem tm these Imes under the name of the 
musical Tobias, which I would set to music. But since it has so 
happened, it must he accepted as a dispensation from heaven. 
It will form a companion-piece to Goethe's Bardt sans compa^ 

*Had he wholly for^tten the letter in which he offered Schlcsinger the M«M in 18M 
tmi nid that it wotiU gmv* Uin Toy mvch if he could not give him 'just tbit pwticuUr 
work"? 

*Ihie craoM WW* tbaie an HoffmHW and 8ch«Mk«. 
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raimm with «n otber autiuns. But I bdieve Tobias has wfooged 
you a little, etc, — Voiia it is better to be revenged than to fall 

into the maw of a monster.' I can't shed tears over it but must 
laugh like — To his nephew he wrote: "It was not right for 
Mayence to do a thing like that, but as it is done it will do no harm. 
The times demand strong men to castigate these petty, tricky, 
miserable little fellows" ; and then, as if repenting lum of tbe sound- 
ing phrase, he wrote in the margin: "much as my heart rebels 
against doing u inaa harm; besides it was only a joke and I never 
thought of having it printed." It would s^m that Hasiinger must 
have known of the skit bdoceit was sent to Schott, for in a letter 
of February 5, Beethoven suggested to the firm, as a joke, to 
ask Ilasliiiger for the "romantic biography'* whicli Beethoven 
had w rittcii of him, and added: "That is the way to handle this fel- 
low, a heartless Viennese, who is the one who advised me not to deal 
with you. Sihnlnmf* And he descfibes Steiner as a "lascally 
fellow and skinflint," and Hasiinger as a "weaUing** whom he made 
useful to himself in some things, Hasiinger may have felt in- 
censed at the publication, but he eventually aecepted it in an 
amiable spirit and it did not lead to any rupture o£ friendship 
between the men* 

An amusing illustration of how Beedioven could work him- 
self into a rage even when alone is preser^'ed nt the Beethoven 
Museum in Bonn, in the shape of some extraordinary glosses on a 
letter from a copyist named Wolanek, who was in his employ in 
the spring of the year. Wdandc was a Bohemian. Beethoven 
had railed against him whenever sending corrections to a publisher 
or apoloiri^iag for delays, and it is not difficult to imagine what the 
poor fellow had to endure from the composer's voluble tongue and 
fecund iuiagioatmn in the invention and application of epithets. 
In ddivering some manuscripts by messenger some time before 
Easter, Wolanek ventured a defense of his dignity in a letter which, 
though couched in polite phrase, was nevertheless decidedly 
ironical and cutting. He said that he was inclined to overlook 
Beethoven's conduct towards htm with a smile; since there were 
so many dissonances in the ideal world of tones, why not also in the 
world of reality? For him there was comfort in the reflection that 
if Beethoven had been copyist to "those celebrated artists, Mozart 
and Haydn," he would have received similar treatment. He re- 
quested that he be not assodated with those wretches of copyists 

*Tlie remark ia mania^aM *ad wai ibm1« only for the Mke of a pUy OO w o fj *" - 
Btuk* Md RaefuH. B««thpmB piofend fewBdillip to BMlingnr to t]M«Dd.tlioi|^ ht 
tuBiwoned Ub in priTate. 
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who were wiUing to be treated as davM simpfy for tbe sake ot a live- 
lihood* and concluded by saying that nothing that he had done 

would cause him to blush in the slightest def^^ree in t he presence of 
Beethoven. It did not suffice Beethoven to dismiss the man from his"^ 
employ ; such an outcome seemed anticipated in the letter. He must 1 
make hJm feel that his incompetency was wholly to blame and 1 
realize how contemptible he looked in the eyes of the comi>oser. i 
The reference to Mozart and Ilay^ln wfi'^ pnrtieularly galling. Rpct- j 
hoven read the letter and drew lines across its face from corner to J > 
corner. Then in letters two inches long he scrawled over the^ nr; ^' 
writing the words: **Dummer, Einffebilieier, Badhafist Kerl" ^ ' 
("Stupid, Conceited, Asinine Fellow"). That was not enough. ' 
There was a wide margin at the bottom of the sheet, just large 
enough to hold Beethoven's next ebullition: "Compliments for 
such a good-for-nothing, who pilfers one's money? — ^better to pull 
his asinine ears!" Then he turned tbe sheet over. A whole page 
invited him — and he filled it. margins and all. "Dirty Scribbler! | 
Stupid Fellow! Correct the blunders which you have made in / 
your ignorance, insolence, conceit and stupidity — this would be j 
more to the puri:>ose than to try to teach me, which is as if a Sow f 
were to try to give lessons to Minerva!" "Do YOU do honor : 
to Mozart and ITaidn ])y never mentioning their names." "It! 
was decided yesterday and even before then not to hxive you toriiei 
any more for me." ^ 
The E*flat Quartet was now finished and about to be porf ormed 
by Schuppanzigh and his companions. Beethoven was greatly 
concerned about the outcome and, as if at once to encourage and 
admonish them, he drafted a document in which all pledged them- 
selves to do their best and sent it to them for signature. They 
obeyed, Linke adding to his name the words: **The Grand Master's 
accursed violoncello." and H0I2: "The last — but only in signing." 
The performance took place on March G, and the result was dis- 
appointing. The music was not understood eitlv^r by the players I 
or the public and was ail but inetfective. Schuppanzigh was held u 
responsible and his patloioe must have been severely taxed by ^ 
Beethoven's upbraidingv and his determination to have an im- 
mediate repetition by other players. Schuppanzigh defended 
himself as vigorously as possible and was particularly vexed Vio 
cause Beethoven cited his brother's opinion of the performance— 
that of a musical ^^oramus. He wanted to play the Quartet a 
second time, but told Beethoven that he had no objections to the 
work being handed over to Bohm; yet he protest < rl ^vith no little 
energy, that the fault of the fiasco was not his individually, as 
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^ethoTCU had heea told. He oould easfly maater the technical 
difficultiea, but it was hard to arrive at the spirit of the work: the 

ensemble was faulty, because of this fnrt and too few reliearsals. 
Beethoven decided that t he next hearing iihould be had from Bohni, 
and though Schuppanzigh had acquiesced, he harbored a grievance 
against the oompowr for some time. Bohm had been leader of the 
quartet concerts in Vienna during Schuppanzigh's long absence. 
He has left an account of the incident, in which he plainly says 
that Schuppanzigh's attitude toward the work was not sympa- 
thetic and tixul lie had wearied of the rehearsals, wherefore at the 
perf<»mance it made but a meeh dPetUme, Beethoven soit for 
him (BOhm) and curtly said: "You must play my Quartet" — 
and the htisiness was settled; objections, questionings, doubts were 
of no avail against Beethoven's will. The Quartet was newly 
studied under Beethoven's own eyes, a circumstance which added 
to the severity of the rdiearsals, for, though he could not hear a 
tone, Beethov<'n watched the players keenly and detected even the 
slightest variation in tempo or rhythm from the movement of the 
bows. Bohm tells a story in illustration of this; 

At the close of the hut movement of the quartet there occurred a 
> wUdi seeuwd to me to weaken the geneml effect. At the 

rehearsal, therefore, I advi i <1 that the o^i;^inal te&Hpo l>c maintained, 
which was done, to the betterment of the effect. Beethoven, crouched in 
a comer, heard nothing, but watched ^th strained attention. After the 

last stroke of the bows he said, laconically "Let it remain so," went tO the 
desks and crusaed out the meno vivace in the four parts. 

The Quartet was played twice by BBhm and his fellows at a 
morning concert in a coifee-houae in the Prater, late in March or 
early in April, and was enthusiastically recdved. Steiner, who 
had attended' one or more of the rehearsals, was particularly en- 
raptured by it and at once offered to buy it for publication for 60 
ducats — a fact which Beethoven did not fail to report to Schott 
and Sons when he sent the manuscript to them. Subsequently 
Maysed^also played it at a private concert in the house of Demb- 
sdier, an official or agent of the war department of the Austrian 
Government, and this performance Holz described as a ri-paniiion 
d'honneur. Bectlu)ven was now completely satisfied and, no 
doubt, went to work on its successor with a contented mind. 

It is now become necessary to pay attention to the new friend 
of Beethoven whose name has been mcntionr i flit successor 
of Schindler, as he had been of Oliva, in the office of factotum in 

'The mark U AUegro eon moto in the Complete E£tiMi; ^Ib. aMMM^ in olhen. 
Joachim'* «ditioi> sivei the eomwtodo in puentliesi*. 
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ordinary. Tkis was Karl Holz, a young man (he was bom in 
1798) who occupied a post in the States* Chanceiiary of Lower 
Austria. He had studied munc with Gl5ggl in Liiis and vat so 
capable a violiniat that, on Schuppana$^'s return from Russia in 

1823, he became second in the lattcr's quartet. He seems to havel 
come into closer contact with Beethoven early in the spring of 1825 J 
probably when, having to conduct a performance of the B-fiat 
Symphony at a oonoert m the Ridotto Room, he adced an audience 
of the composer In order that he might get the Umpi for that work. 
Though not a professional musician, he gave music lessons, later 
occasionally conducted the Concerts spirituels and eventually 
became the regular director of these affairs. Emboldened by the 
kbidnesB with which he was iSrst received he gradually drew I 
nearer to the composer and in August, 1825, an intimate friendship ' 
seems imminent, as is indicated by Beethoven's remark in a letter 
to his nephew: "It seems as if Holz might become a friend." He j 
was good at figures, a quality which made him particularly ser-| 
vieeable to Beethorai (who was woefully deficient in arithmetic) m 
at « timo whm he was ctealmg with foreign publishers and thetel 
was great confusion in money values and rates of exchange. He j 
was also a well-read man, a clever talker, musically cultured, a< 
cheery companion, and altogether an engaging person. All thes^ 
qualities, no less than the fact that he was strong and Indepen* 
dent in his convictions and fearless in his prodiunation of them, 
recommended him to Beethoven, and he does not seem to have 
hesitated to take advantage of the fact that he entered the inner 
ctrde of Beetfaoven'a oompaniona at a time when the composer had 
begun to feel a growing antipathy to Schindler. He promptly 
embraced the opportunity which his willing usefulness brought 
him, to draw close to the preat man, to learn of him and also to 
exhibit himself to the world as his confidential friend. He was 
not obsequious, and this pleased Beethoven despite the fact that 
be himsdf was not indisposed to play upon his friends for his 
ovrn purposes "like instruments,** as he himself once confessed. 
In a short time Holz made himself indispensable and acquired 
great iniiuence over the composer. He aided him in the copying 
of his worics, looked into the affairs of N^hew Karl and reported 
upon them, advised him in his correspondence, and directed his 
finances at a time when he was more than ordinarily desirous to 
acquire money so that he might leave a competency on his death 

'There are pitiful proofs in the Convers.iii :i Rookd that simple sums in addition 
were more than be could outater wd Uiat oa bis desUibed he studied tht m>-steriea ol 
miiltiplicRtio&. 
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to liis foster-aon. In time Beethoven came to entrust weighty " 
matters to his dedmmt efven the dioioe of publidien and his 

dealings with them. His prepossessing address* he^htened by 
his independence of speech, made it less easy to contradict hini 
than Schindlcr. Moreover, the recorded con\ ers.if ions show that 
he was witty, that he had a wider outlook on atfairs than Beet- 
hoven's other musical advisors, that his judgments were qiiiddy 
reached and unhesitating^ pronounced. His speeches are not 
free from frivolity nor always from flattery, but he lived nt a 
tinu' and among a people accustoraed to extravagant compli- 
mentij and there can be no doubt of his reverence for Beet- 
hoven's genius. Beethoven could endure a monstrous deal of 
lip-service, as all his friends knew, and surely took no offaioe 
when Holz said to him: "I am no flatterer, but I assure you that 
the mere thought of Beethovenian music makes me glad, first of 
all, that I am alive!" 

We owe much of our knowledge of the relations between 
Beethoven and Holz to Schindler's statements as they appear in 
his biography,' two articles which appeared in the "Kohiische Zei- 
tung" in 1845, and among the glosses on the Conversation Book. 
But many of his uti^eranoes show ill-feeling, which it is not unfair 
to traeeto a jealousj dating bad^ to the iimt when Hola crowded 
Beethovai's 'Secretary sana salary" out of Beethoven's service 
and good graces. There was no open rupture between Beethoven 
and Schindler, but a feeling of coolness and indifference which grew 
with the advancement of the younger man in the favor of the com- 
poser. There is considerably more to be read between Sdundler^s 
lines than on their surface, and because of their personal equation 
they oii^ht to be received with caution. True, he does not deny 
that Hoiz was possessed of excellent artistic capacities, that he was 
wdl educated and aitfarely respectaUe as a man. He describes him 
as a prime specimen of the Vienna ^^lueacians" of whom Beet- 
hoven was wont to speak with supreme contempt; and there is 
ample evidence that Holz was indeed given to the pleasures which 
Beethoven attributed to the deoisens of Scheria. But the re- 
sults of Beddioven's fcnowship with a cheery companion were 
certainly not so great as Schindler says, nor so evil and grievous as 
he intimates. His earlier insinuation, that in order to exhibit his 
influence to the public TIoIt: led Beethoven into company and 
practices which he would otherwise have avoided, among them 
to tiie frequenting of taverns and to excessive wino-bibbmg, were 
subsequently de^oped into an accusation that Hols bad spread 
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« npont that the composer had contracted dropsy from vinous 

indidgence. Beethoven was accustomed to drink wine from youttrj 
up, and also to the companionship which he found in the inns and i 
coffee houses of Vienna, which are not to be confouuded with the / 
groggeries with which straiUaced Americans and Englishmen are / 
prone to associate the words. It was, moreover, undoubtedly a I 
charitable act to drag him out of his isolation into cheerful com* I 
pany. We know that he was so accustomed to take wine at his/ 
meals that his physicians found it difficult to make him obey their 
prohibition of wine and heating spices when he was ill; but that 
he was more given to wine-drinking in 1825 and 1826 tlian at any 
other period, we learn only from Schhuller, whose cro(lil)ility as a 
witness on this point is impeached by the fart that, as lie himself 
confesses, he seldom saw Beethoven between March 18£d and 
August 1SS6. Nor is it true, as Sdundler asserts, that Beethoven's 
habits now cost him the loss of old friendships. On the contraryr) 
it was in this period that the cordial relations between him nnfl ( 
Stephan von Brcimintr. which had been intemipted many years 
before, were restored aud became peculiarly warm. Czemy toldJ 
Jahn that Beethoven's hypo<diondria led to many estrangements; 
but when he was ill. Count Lichnowsky, Haslinger and Piringer 
were visitors at his bedside, and not even Schindler seems to have 
been able to name a man whose sympathy the composer had sacri- 
ficed. His life was solitary; but not more than it had been for« 
years.^ In Geiliard von Breunxng** reooilectioos, as recorded in 
"Aus dem Schwarzsi)anierhausi^** thoc Is scarcely a mention of 
Holz and none at a 1 1 of the daugors into which Beethoven is alleged 
to have been led by him. 

Beethoven's letters bear witness to the fond regard m which he 
hdd him. His name, which in German signifies wood and in the 
literature of the church also cross, p^o^'iJed Beethoven with a 
welcome chance to indulge his extravagant fondness for punning. 
. Thus in the composer's jovial address-book, not distinguished by 
reverence for anjrtiiing sacred or profane. Hols becomes "Best 
Mahoghany," "Best Splinter from the Cross of Christ,'' "Best lig- 
num crtitis.** The tone of the let ters is always respectful, and once 
he begs his friend to forget an undescribed happening. Holz had 
his entire confidence, and when the great castrophe of 18i^6 came, 
Holz was the strongest prop upon whidi he leaned. Schindler 

•Beethoven's table habits were thus described by HoU to Jahn: "He was a stout 

ealer of substantial food-, hi- drank a ^rrcat deal of wine nt lahle, but ooiild stand a groat 
dful, and in merry coaipany he iwuelitnes became tipsy {htlctuipte er sich). In the 
evi nitii; he drank beer or wine, generally the wine of N'lOLiu or red Uunguiail. WlMnkt 
bad druak he never oompoaed. After the meal he took a walk." 
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says that Beethoven was godfather to Ilolz's child, but that 
is plainly an error; Holz was married in the early winter of 18^6, 
oidy three or four montlu before Beetlioven's death. Tlie extent 
to which he had won Beethoven's confidence and Beethoven's high 
opinion of his character and ability are attested by the followinp: 
document, which was signed only a short time after the intimacy 
began: 

With pleasure I give my friend, Karl IIolz, the assurance which has 
been asked of me, that I consider him oompetent to write my eventual 
biography, assuming that such a thing should be desired, and I repose in 
him the fullest confidence that he will give to the world without distor- 
tion all that I have communicated to him for this purpose. 

Vienna, August 30, 1826. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

There can be no question as to the sincerity of the desire which 
finds utterance in this declaration. It was umde in the midst of a 
poiod when Hok was of hicalculable aerrke to him, and he had 
every reason to believe that Holz had both the ability and the 
disposition to write the truthful, unvarnished account of his life 
which he wanted the world to have. Schindler say - th.it he sub- 
sequently changed his mind, said that the document was the re- 
sult ci a surprise sprung upon him in the confusion of occurrences, 
and asked von Breuning to request Holz to return it. Breuning 
declined to do so, says Schindler, and Beethoven, not having 
courage himself to make the request, contented himself with 
doubting the validity of a paper which was written only in pencil. 
On his deathbed, Sdlundler continues,^ Beethoven, in answer to a 
question directly put to him by Breuning, unhesitatingly de- 
clared that Rochlitz was his choice a.*> ^'ioL'rny>her; and nt a Inter 
date, realizing that death was approaching, he re<iuested iireunin? 
and Schindler to gather up his papers, make such use of them as 
could be done in strict truth, and to write to fiochlits. Two 
months after Beethoven had passed away Breuning followed him, 
and Schindler was left alone to fulfil the composer's wish. He 
wrote to Rochlitz, who regretfully declined the pious task on the 
ground that the state of his health did not permit him to under- 
take so lai^ a work. Thereupon Schindler let the matter rest, 
waiting for time and circumstances to determine the course which 
he should follow. 

Stephan von Breuning had informed his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Wegeler, of 6eethoven*8 charge with referoice to the papers, and 
Wegeler had sent Schindl^ notes on Beethoven's boyhood years 
and his life in Bonn. In 18SS Sdundler visited W^der in 

*Sce tha ptdMe to Ua Uognplqr. 
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Coblenz and consulted with him about the biography which, 
as Wegeler knew, Sodilits had been Mked, but dedined, to 

write. Wegeler thereupon suggested that Sdundler, he and 
Ferdinand RIes collaborate in the writing. Rios was consulted and 
agreed, but work had scarcely been begun before differences arose 
between Schindler and Ries as to the propriety of giving to the 
world matters which Sdundler (who msisted that Ries was paying 
a grudge which he owed his erstwhile teacher) thought of no in- 
terest or too offensive for publication. Ries contended thaf to tell 
the whole truth about great men was right and could do them no 
injury. Schindler says he then persuaded Wegeler to continue the 
eollabocation without Ries, but, delajrs resulting from correspon- 
dence with persona in Vienna, Wegeler became imiwtient and in 
October, 1844,' announced that his notes were about to be pub- 
lished. They did not appear, however, and Schindler tried again to 
work in company with Ries; but the latter persisted in his purpose, 
and the project fell thraugb a second ttme^ This was in 1887, and 
the next year, shortly after Ries*s sudden death, appeared the "B io- 
graphische Notizen tiber Ludwig van Beethoven" by Wegeler and 
Ries. In the remarks with which the men prefaced their reminis- 
cences there is no referoice to the projected collaboration described 
by Schindler, nor can it truthfully be said that anything in Ries's 
observations bears out Schindler's charge that he felt a grudge 
against Beethov^ and sought to feed it by telling unpleasant 
truths about him. 

To continue the story of these early biographies: Sdundler 
now asked counsel of Dr. Bach, who advised him to betake him- 
self to the task of writing the life of Beethoven alone. He did so, 
and his book appeared in 1840. Holz never made use of the 
imprimatuT which he had received from Beethoven, but in 
foimaUy rdinquished Us authorizatkm to I>r. Ganner, of Caris* 
ruhe, promising to deliver all the material which he hdd into his 
hands and to use his influence in the procurement of dates from 
authentic sources, "so that the errors in the faulty biographies 
which have appeared up to the present time may be corrected." 
That this was a fling at Sdiindler's book is evident from a docu- 
ment* in which, on November 1, 1845, Holz, at that time director 
of the Concrris sjnriiueU in Vienna, declares that the forthcoming 
biography (by Gassner) would "not derive its dates from ficti- 
tious or stolen conversation books, and unsophistwaled evidence 
will also give mcwe intimate information about Mr. Schindler." 

>T1m dftta it SeUniUarV but • imIimUq «mr; it mmj hmf bm ieS«. 
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Twice did Schindler attack Holz in the "Kbinische Zeitung** in 
1845 and once, it would appear, Holz answered him, hut anony- 
mously. Ttie subject need not be continued here, however; it has 
a bearing only on the ciedability of the two men in the discussion of 
each other. Gassner^s biography never appeared. 

Perhaps it was characteristic of Beethoven, and also of the 
friends who came to his help in need, that though Schindler had 
been written down in his bad books before Holz established him- 
self in his confidence, and though there was never a serious es- 
trangement between Beethoven and Holz, it was Schindler upon 
whom Beethoven leaned most strongly for help when the days of 
physical dissolution arrived — Schindirr, not Holz. The latter's 
devotion had either undergone a cooling process or been interfered 
with by his newly assumed domestic obligations. But Sdundler's 
statement that he was ''dismissed'* in December, 1826, is an exeg- 
grration, to say the least; Beethoven wrote h'm a letter a month 
before he died, asking his help in collecting money from the Arch- 
duke. Holz. died on November 9, ld58. He had been helpful to 
Otto JTahn when the latter was gathering material for a life of 
Beethoven.* 

The E-flat Quartet had been siiccessfiTlIy brought forward, a 
pause had been reached in the correspoiulence \\ ith Schott and Sons 
and Neate, a summer home for Beethoven was in prospect, and con- 
siderable progress had been made In the draft for a new quartet 
designed for Prince Galitzin, when an illness befell Beethoven 
which kept him within doors, find for a portion of the time in 
bed, from about the middle of April to tlie Ijeginning of May, 
1825. Beethoven had been told by his physician that he was in 
danger of an inflammation of the bowels, and as such Beethoven 
described his ailment in letters to his brother and to Schott and 
Sons. Dr. Sta\idenhciraer had been in attendance on him be- 
fore and had insisted upon strict obedience to his prescriptions. 
Beethoven now called in Dr. Braunhofer, who proved to be even 
less considerate of the patient's wilfulness; he was so blunt and 
forceful in his demands for obedience that Beethoven was some* 
what awed, and beneficial results followed. "Were it possible for 
the readers of these pa^es who are curious on such subjects to 
consult the Conversation Books of this period, they would there 
find interesting information as to diagnods and treatmoit In the 
case of the distinguished patient. Dr. Braunhofer did not want Co 
*'torment" Beethoven long with medicines, but he gave orders for a 
strict diet. "No ;vine; no coffee; no s])iees of any kind. I'll 
*Notcs of Jaba s iDterriews with Uolz were among Thaya'a papers. 
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arrange matters with the cook." — "Patience, a sickness does not 
disappear in a day." "I shall not trouble you much long^ with 

medicine, but you must adhere to the diet; you'll not starve on 

it." ""V'nu rtuist do some work in tho da>^ime so tliat you can 
sleep at night. If you want to get entirely and live a loni^ 
time, you must live according to nature. \oa are very liable 
to inflammatory attadcs and were dose to a severe attack of 
inflammation of the bowels; the predisposition is still in your 
body. I'll wager that if you take a drink of .splrit.s you'll be lying 
weak -and exlian.ste<l on your back inside of an hour." The 
doctor inspired iiim with courage and hope, and admonished him 
to keep quiet and be patient. In dry weather he was to take walks, 
but even after going to Baden he must take no baths so long aa 
the weather remained damp and symptoms of his illness remained. 

Beethoven went to Baden early in Alay and probably within 
a week of his arrival he reported his condition to Dr. Braunhofer 
m a semi-humorous mannw by writing down a dialogue betweai 
doctor and jiatient in which the latter suggests desired changes in 
his treatment. He asks for something strengthening to help him 
get to his desk, thinks that he might be permitted to drink white 
wine and water, as the "mephitic beer" revolts him; he is still 
very weak, expectorates blood freely '*probably from the bronchial 
tubes,** etc. The physician had asked for a few notes written by 
his own hand as a souvenir. Beethoven complies with the request 
by sending him a canon written while taking walk on May 11. 
It looks like a sign of mingled apprehensioik and returning spirits: 

Dok • tor sperrt das Thor dem Toi, No - tB hllft auch «as der Noto. 
CloKe Itie door 'gainst Death, I pU'ad, Doc- tor, nutus will h«lp to SMd. 

JMk- tw Bscrrt dat Thor dem Tod, Mo - t« hllft aneh aw der NotA. 

On May 17, he reports to his uephew that he is beginning to do 

considerable work. 

It was wiiile Beethoven was ill in Vienna that Ludwig Reil- 
stab made several visits to him, of which he has left enthusiastic 
reports.' He was S6 years old at the time and had made a mark 
as essayist and poet; the chief ohject of his journey to Vienna from 
Bi rlin. on which he set out on IVIarch 21, was to see the composer, 
lie rtMidied the Austrian, capital in the last days of March or the 

»*Am awineni UbeD," Bwlin. 1861, Vol. n. p. M •« m«. 
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first days of April. His account of the meeting is like many others 
except that it is written with literary elegance, albeit with that 
excessive fervor, that Vherschwanglichkeitt which is characteristic 
of German hezo-wordiippen. Zdter had given him s letter of 
introduction and had written that Relktah wanted to write the 
h'bretto of an opera to be set by the composer, and this was the 
first subject broached after Beethoven had warmly greeted his 
visitor and expressed delight with Zelter's letter. Beethoven is 
pleased at the prospect of getting an opera^^Miok from ReUstab: 

It is so difficult to get a good poem. GriUpftraer promised me one. 

lie has already made one for nie but we can not come to an undeistandlllg 
with each other. I want cue thing, he wants another. YottH have 
trouble with me! ... I cere little what genre the worin bdong to, so the 

mnterial ho attractive to mc. But it must be sometliint,' wluch I ran 
take up with sincerity and love. I could not compose operas like "Don 
Jiiaa** and "Figaro." They are repugnant to me. I could not have 
chosen such sabjeets; they are too fnvolous for met 

RelLstab had had it in mind to write an opeca4MM>k for Weber 

and had pondered over many subjects, and he now crnvp a list of 
these to Beethoven— "Attila," "Antigone," "Belisarius," "Ores- 
tes" and others. Beethoven read the names thoughtfully and 
then apologized for the trouble he was causing his visitor. ReUstab, 
seeing an expression of weariness in his fiuie, took his departure, 
aftrr saying that he would send him n sppeimen of his handiwork, 
in a Conversation Book used in the middle of April there is further 
talk between Rellstab and Beethoven about opera, but the notes, 
which are fragmentary, give no indications of Beethoven's views. 
The most interesting inciM^-nt of the meetings occurred at a sttb< 
sequent visit. Rellstab had told that he had been deeply moved 
(he dared not express a more specific opinion on the subject, being 
in doubt himself) by the Quartet in E-flat, which he had heard per- 
formed twice hi siKXiession. * He continues: 

Beethoven read and remuned silent; we loohed at each other mutely, 

but a world of criiotions surL'cd in my breast. Beethoven, ton, wa,-. un- 
mistakably moved. He arose and went to the window, where he re- 
mained standing beside the pianoforle. To see him so near the instm- 
ment gave me an idea which I had never before dared to harbor. If he — 
Oh! he needed only to turn half way around and he would be facing the 
keyboard — if he would but rit down and give expression to his feelings 
in tones! Filled with a timid, blissful ho{)e, I approached him and laid 
my hand upon the instrument. It was an English pianoforte by Broad- 
wood. I stmeh a chord lightly with my fij^t hand in order to induce 
Beethoven to turn around; but he seemed not to have heard it. A few 
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moments later, however, he turned to me» and, seeing my eyes fixed upon 
the iiutrument he said: "That is a beautiful pianoforte! I got it as ft 
prf«;rni from London. Look at these nanips." He pointed to the cross- 
beam over the keyboard. There I saw si veral names which I had not 
before noticed — Moscheles, KalkbreniK r, Cramer, Clementi, Broadwood 
himself. . . . '"That is a beautiful gift," said Bcrthovrn looking at me, 
"and it has such a beautiful tone," he continued and moved his hands 
towards the without taking his ^yes off me. He genUy struck a 
chord. Never Rf^ain will one enter my soul so poignant, so heartbreak- 
ing an that one \^-as! He struck C major with the right hand and B as a 
bass in the left, and continued his gaze uninterruptedly on me, repeated 
the false chord several times in order to let the sweet tone of the mstrii- 
ment reverberate; and the greatest musician on earth did not hear the 
dissonance! Whether or not Beethoven noticed his mistake I do not 
know; but when he turned his head from me to the in<»trument he played 
a few chorda correctly and then stopped. That was ail that 1 heard from 
him directly. 

Rellstab had planned a short excursion to Hungary and Liien 
intended to leave Vknna for his home. Fearful that he might not 
see Beethoven on his tetum to the dty he went to hhn to soy 
farewell: 

Beethoven spoke very frankly and with feeling. I expressed my 
regret that in all the time of my sojourn in Vienna I liad heard, except one 
of his symphonies and a quartet, not a single composition of his in con" 
cert; why hnd "Fidclio" not been given? This gave him an opportunity 
to express himself on the subject of the taste of the Vienna people. 
"Since the Italians (Barbaja) have gotten sneh a strong foothold here 
the best has been crowded out. For the nobility, the chief thing at the 
theatre is the ballet. Nothing can be said about their appreciation of 
art ; they have sense only for horse* and dancers. We have always had 
this state of things. But this gives me no concern; I want only to write 
that which gives me joy. If I w«pe well it would be all the same to me!" 

On his departure Beethoven, who had been absent frnin bis 
lodgings when Rellstab called for his final leavetakiug, sent him a 
letter to Stdner and Co., containing a canon on the worda from 
Matthiaon'a "Opferlied" of which he had made use on at least 
one earlier occasion ("Das Pcbjine zu detn Guten"). 

Karl Gottfried Freudenberg, a young musician who after- 
wards became Head Organist at Breslao and wrote a book of 
rminiscencea entitled **ErinnenuDgen ehies altea Organisten/' 
visited Beethoven in July of the year and has left a record which 
is none the less interest intr V>ecause its lack of literary flourish is 
offset by succinct reports of the great composer's estimate of 
some of his contemporariea, and hb views on eodesiastical music 
Beethoven, according to EVeudenberg, described Rossini as a 
"talented and a melodious composer; his music suits the frivolous 
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and MfunuMis qniit of the tune^ and liis productivity is sudi 
that he needs only as many weeks as the Grermans do years to write 

an opera.'* He said of Spontini: "There is much pood in him; he 
understands theatrical effects and the musical noises of warfare 
thoroughly'*; of Spohr: "He is too rich in dissonances, pleasure in 
his miiaie is marred by his chiomatic mdody"; of Bach: "His 
name ought not to be Bach (brook) but Oceaa* because of his 
infinite and inexhaustible wealth of combinations and harmonies. 
He was the ideal of an organist." This led Beethoven into the 
wbjed of music for the diurdu too, played the organ a great 
deal in my youth," he said, '*but my nerves oould not stand the 
power of the gigantic instrument. I place an organist who is 
master of his instrument, first among virtuosi." Pure church 
music, he remarked, ought to be performed only by voices, unless 
the text be a (Tbtta or something of the kind. For thn reason he 
preferred Palestrina to all other composers of church music, but it 
was folly to imitate him unless one had his penius and his religious 
beliefs; moreover, it was practically impossible for singers to-day 
to sing the long-sustained notes of this music in a cantabile manner. 

Karl August Reiehardt, afterwards Court Organist in Alten- 
burg, S. M. de Boer, a monber of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Amsterdam, Carl Czemy, Friedrich Kuhlau, Sir Georfre Smart 
and Moritz Schlesinger were among the visitors to Baden in the 
summer to whose meetings with the composer the Conversation 
Books bear always interestuig and aome^nes diverting witness* 
Reichardt's visit seems to have been brief, and it is safe to presume 
that the young man received scant eneourafrement to remain long, 
for his talk was chiefly about himself, his desire to get advice as to 
a good teacher and to have Beethoven look at some of his music. 
Hie man from HoUand, wlio probably had used his piedieateas a 
member of the Academy which had elected Beethoven an honorary 
member to gain an audience, must have diverted the composer with 
his broken German, which looks no more comical in the Conver- 
sation Book than it must lutve sounded ; but a canon without words 
which he carried away with him may be said to bear witness to the 
fact that he made a good impression on Beethoven, to whom he 
gave information concerning the state of music in the Dutch 
country. Czerny, apparently, was urged by his erstwhile teacher 
to get an appointment and to compose in the larger forms. Beet- 
hoven was curious to learn how much Czemy received ioT his 
compositions and Czernj* told him that he attached no importance 
to his pieces, because he scribbled them down so easily, and that 
he took music from the publishers in exchange. 
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The vi.sit of the Danish composer, flautist and director, 
Friedrich Kuhlau, led to a right merry f«'ast, for a description of 
which Seyfried found a place in the appendix of his **Studien." 
Tliat the boundariei of nice taste m oonvenatkn and stofy-telling 
may liave been strained a bit is an inference from the fact that 
several pages of the Conversation Book containing the recorded 
relics of the affair are missing. After a promenade through the 
Helenenthal in which Beethoven amused himself by setting all 
manner of difficult tasks in hill-dimbing, the party sat down to 
dinner at an inn. Champagne flowed freely, and after the return 
to Beethoven's lodgings red Vii.vl.nicr, hront^ht from his closet 
or cellar, did its share still further to elevatt \ \u: spirits of the 
feasters. Beethoven seems to have held Ins own in the van of 
. the revd. Kuhlau improvised a canon on B-aHi>>h, to which Beet- 
hoven replied with the same notes as an opening motive and the 
words "KUhl, nicht lau" ("Cool, not lukt-wrirm") — a feeble play 
on the Danish musician's name, but one whicii served to carry the 
music. Beethoven wrote his canon in the Conversation Book. 
The next day Kuhlau confessed to Sdiiesinger that he did not 
know how he had gottoi home and to bed: Beethoven's post- 
festal reflections may be feathered from the letter which accom- 
panied a copy of the canon which he sent to Kuhlau by the hands 
of Hols: 

Baden, September 3, 1825. 
I must admit that the chanmsgne went too much to niy head also. ■ 
yesterday, and that I was compefied again to make the experience that 
such thinj^ retard rather than promote my capacities; for easy as it 
genemOy u for me to meet a chaUenge on the ustsat, I do not at all 
remember what I wrote yesterdsy. 

In handing over letter and canon to Holz for delivery he 
wrote to him that he had scarcely reached home before it occurred 
to him that he might have made a dreadful mess of it on the day 
before. 

Schlesinger, of Paris, son of the Berlin publisher, was a very 

insistent as well as persistent courtier, with an auspioous eye to 
businp«i^ at all times, lb- w anted to purchase the two new quar- 
tets and did succeed in getting oue of them, and he aroused Beet- 
hoven's suspicions by tihe pertinacity with whidi he pleaded for 
permission to attend a rehearsal of the second; the pride of the 
composer revolted, evidently, at the thought that a publisher 
should ask to hear a work of his which he purposed buying. But 
Schlesinger, who had Nephew Karl as his advocate at court in all 
things, made it appear that he was esger only for the inestimable 
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priyilege of lieanni; the new works of the master, and put m a 

plea that he might also hear the Quartet which had abeady 

been soi l to Schott and Sons. Holz discloses a distrust of him 
very plainly and misses no occasion to warn Beethoven against 
entangling alliances with the Parisian publisher. Schlesinger 
wms Ids way to a very familiar footing with Beethoven, going so 
far once as to ask him if a report which he had heard that Beetho- 
ven had wanted to marry fhe pianist, Clbbini, was tnie.^ The old 
page does not tell us what answer Beethoven pave, but Schlesinger, 
who had disclosed his own heartwounds and railed against the 
fair a/ex because ol Ids e^ierknoes, tells the oomposer that he shall 
be the first to make the bride's acquaintance should he ever get 
married. Schlesinger appears desirous to become a sort of dealer 
en gros in Beethoven's products; he would like the two new Quar- 
tets (in A minor and B-flat major); he will publish a Complete 
Edttioa and begin with the chamber pieces, to which ends he wants 
still another quartet and three quintets; he seeks to awaken a 
literary ambition in the writer of notes — the journal published by 
the Schlesingers in Berlin will be glad to republish whatever 
Beethoven may write to the Mayenoe jouma]- about the joke on 
HasUi^ger, and Beethoven ought really to write some essays — on 
what a sjnmphony and an overture ought to be and on the art of 
fugue, of which he was now the sole repository. He knows how 
to approach genius on its most susceptible side. Beethoven must 
go to England* where he is so greatly admired; he reports that 
Cherubini had said to his pupils at the Conservatoire in Paiu: 
"The greatest musical minds that ever lived or ever will live, are 
Beethoven and Mozart. ' At dinner, at the suggestion of the same 
garrulous talker, the company drink the healths of Goethe and 
Cherubml. Again Schlesinger urges Beethoven to go to London: 
"I repeat again that if you wtU go to England for three months I 
will engage that, dednctinf: your travelling expenses, you will make 
1000 pounds, or i5,i)0i) florins W. W. at least, if you give only two 
concerts aud produce some new music. . . The Englishmen are 
proud enough to count themselves fortunate if Beethoven would 
only be satisfied with them." When the toast to Cherubini is 
drunk, Schlesinper takes occasion to satisfy the CTiriosity of Beet- 
hoven touching the status of the composer whom he most admired 
among living men. ^ 

'Antooia Cibbini, nrV Ko7< hirh, wu Among thoae who nttended th« performance 
of the Quartet. lo the converaaUoo whieb followed. lUrl tells hit Hade: "Tbe Cibbini 
looked to aw Hlw » baoobwU ^tkua tb* Quflak mm pkqred; it pIcMed her m 
greatly." 
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Cherubini has now received the title of Baron from the government 
as well as the order of the Legion of Honor. It is a proof of the recogni- 
tion of his talent, for he did not seek it. Napoleon, who appreciated him 
highly, once found fault with one of his compositions and Cherubini 
retorted: "Your Majesty knows no more about it than I about a battle." 
Napoleon's conduct was ccmtemptible. Because of tlie words that I 
have quoted he took away all of Cherubini 's offices and he had nothing 
to live on. Nevertheless, he did an infinite amount of food for popular 
cnlttne. If Napoleon, instead of becoming an insatiable world-con- 
queror, had remained Fir^t Consul* be would have been one of the 
greatest men that ever existed. 

Schlesinger had his way about hearing the new Quartet (in 
A minor, Op. 132), for it was rehearsed at his rooms on Wednesday, 
September 7, preparatory to the performance, which was to take 
place at the tavern "Zum wilden Mann" at noon on September 9. 
Beethoven wanted the players to oome to him at Baden for the 
final rehearsal, but that was found to be impracticable* On the 
day after the meeting at Schlesinfrer's, however, Holz went out to 
Beethoven to tell him all about it. He reported that Wolfmayr 
"at the Adagio wept like a child?" and that "Tobias scratched 
himadf bdiind the ears when he heard the Quartet; he certainly 
regrets that the Jew Steiner did not take it." 

We have an account of the performance at the "Wilden Mann'* 
from the English visitor whom Beethoven received at this time. 
This was Sir George Smart, who, in the summer oi Itiio^ made a 
tour of Germany in company with Charlee KemUe. He was with 
Mr. Kemble when that gentleman made the agreement with 
Weber for "Oberon," but his "principal reason for the journey," 
ns he himself ptit it-, '*was to ascertain from Beethoven himself the 
exact times of the movements of his characteristic — and some of 
his oth«^ — Sinfonias.*'* Sir George recorded the inddenta of his 
meetings with Beethoven in his )ounial» from which the following 
cxcopts are taken: 

On the 7th of September, at nine in the morning, I called on May- 
seder, who received me most poUtely . . . We conversed about Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony; our opimon agrees about it. When it was performed 
here Umlaut conducted it and Kietiindgr and Schuppanni^ were the 

*By the "Characteristic Symphony" Smart meant the Ninth, which he had directed 
at its first performance in London on March 81, IBiS. Mr Tii i . , r visited Sir George in 
February, 1861, and received from him permiasion to make a triinscript of all the entries 
in hia journal touchinj; the mevtings with Beethoven, alao sapplementinf; them uith 
oral information. The journal remained in manuncrijit for forty years after Sir George s 
denth arni thi n wns edited by H. Bertram Cox and (' L. E. C>^-( and fiiililiihcd by Long* 
m&as. Green and Co. in 1907, under the title: "Leaves from the Journals of Sir Georg* 
Smart " The* extracts here quoted U9 from tlM book, Md shour f|gu of having bora 
lOviMd after Thayer copied them. 
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leadn*. AD tiie basMs played in the redtativ«^ btit tii«y had the story 
that it was written for Dragonetti on!> . 

Friday* September 9ta. — We then went to Mecchetti's music shop, 
th^, toOk are publishers, and bought three pieces for BirdialL . . Mr. 

HoLe, an amateur in some piiV>1it offu and a ^ood \ iolin player, came in 
and said Beethoven had come from Baden this morning and would be at 
his nephew's— Karl Beethoven, a young man aged twen^ — No. 78 
Allrrn:asse . . At twelve I took Ries' to the hotel WOdemann,* the 
lodgings of Mr. Schlesiager, the music seller of Paris, as I undentood 
from Mr. Hols fhat Beemoven would be there^ and there I found him. 
He rccei\ < d me in the most flattering manner. There was a iiunicrous 
assembly of professors to hear Beethoven's second* new manuscript 
qnaitett^ bought by Mr. Sehlesinger. Hiis quartette is fhree^uartera 
oi an hour long. They played it twice. The four performers were 
Schuppansii^ Hols» Weiss, and Lincke. It is most chromatic and there 
is a slow movement entitled "Prdae for the recovery of an invalid.'* 
Bef'tfiovcn intended to allude to himself I suppose for ho was very ill 
during the early part of this year. Ue directed the performers, and took 
off his coat, the room hdng wum and crowded. A staccato passage not 

beint^ expressed to the sali.sf action of his eye, for nlns, he rntild not hear, he 
seized Uoh&'s viohn and played the passage a quarter of a tone too flat. 
I looked over the score during the pmormanoe. All paid him the great- 
est attention. About fourteen were present, tho.se T knew were Boehm 
(violin), Marx ('cello^, Carl Czerny, also Beethoven's nephew, who is 
Nee Count St. Antonio, so is Boehm, the violin player, llie partner of 
Steiner, the music seller, was also there. I fixed togoto Baden ou Sunday 
and left at twenty-five minutes past two. 

Saturday, September 10th. I called for the music at Artaria's for 
Birchall, for which I paid, and on our return found a visiting-card from 
£arl Stanhope and also from Sehlesinger of Paris with a message that 
Beethoven would be at his hotel to-morrow at twelve, theref<Mreof course 
I gave up going to Baden to \'isit Beethoven, which he had arranged for 
me to do. ... In the morning Mr. Kirchoffer called to .say he should 
invite me to his house. It was he who, through Ries, had tlie arrange- 
ment of procuring the Choral Symphony for our Philharmonic Swiety. 

Sunday, September 11th. . . . From hence I went alone to Schle- 
nnger't, at tiie WiMemaim,** where was a larger party than the pre- 

viniis one Among them was L'Abbc StaiJler, a fine old matt Mid ft 
good composer of the old school, to whom i was introduced. There was 
also present a pupil of Moscheles, a Mademoiselle Eskeles and a Made- 
moiselle Cimia [Cibhini?], whom I understood to be a professional 
player. When I entered Messrs. C. Czerny, Schuppauzigh and Lincke 
had just begun the Trio, Op. 70, of Beethoven, after which the same 
performers played Beethoven's Trio, Op. 7f) — both printed by Steiner. 
Then followed Beethoven's quartette, the same that I had heard on 
September the 9th and it was played by the same performers. Beetho- 
ven was seated near the pianotorte beating time during the performance 

'Not the compoNff, bet a pianotorte maker of Vienna, 
n'be Thayer tranacript has it correctly: "at the inn Zum vilden Mann." 
Un the Thayer tranacript: "the aecoad o( the three MSS. quartettes bought by 
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of thc^r piccrs. This ended, mo^t of the company departed, but Srhlo- 
ringer invited me to stop and dine with the following company of ten: 
Beethoven, his nephew, Holz, Weiss, C. Czemy, who sat at the bottom of 
the table, Lincke, Jean Sedlatzek — a flute player who is cominp to Eng- 
land next year, and has letters to the Duke of Devonshire, Count St. 
Antonio, ete.— -lie has been to Italy— Schlesinger, Sdrappanzigh, who 
sat at the top, and myself Brfthoven calls Schuppanzigh Sir John 
Falstati, not a bad name considermg the figure of this excellent violin 
player. 

We had a most pleasant dinner, healths wrrp given in the English 
stvie. Beethoven was delightfully g ay but hurt that, in the letter 
Moachc m gfcve me, hia name ahouio be mixed up with the other pro- 
fessor??. "However he soon j'ot over it. He was mUiCh pleased and rather 
surprised at seeing in the oratorio bill I gave him that the "Mount of 
Olives" and his "Battle Symphonv" were botii performed the same 
evpninp. He believes — I do not — that the high notes Handel wrote for 
trumpets were played former^ by one particular man. I gave him the 
oratorio book and bill. He mvited me his nepliew to Baden next 
Friday. After dinner he was coaxed to play extempore, observing in 
Frendi to me, "Upon what subject shall I play?" Meanwhile he was 
toudiiiig tlie instrnnMiit thus 




to which I answered, "Upon that.*' On which theme he played for about 
twenty minutes in a most extraordinary manner, sometimes very fortis- 
simo, but full of genius.' When he arose at the c<mdluston of his playing 
he apf>eared greatly agitated. No one could be more agreeable than he 
was — plenty of jokes. We all wrote to him by turns, but he can hear a 
little if you halloo quite doee to his left ear. He was very severe in his 
observations about the Prince Regent never having noticed his present of 
the score of his "Battle Symphony." His nephew regretted that his 
uncle had no one to ttpldn to him the profitable engagement offered 1^ 
the PhHhwmiOfiie Society last yttut* 

Smart accepted Beethoven*s invitation to visit bim nt Baden 

on Sf*pt ember 16, and at this meetinEf fifcotnplished the specific 
purpose of his visit to Vienna by getting Beethoven to give him 
the tempo of various movements from his symphonies, by playing 
portions of them on the pianoforte.* 

'Dr. DcitcTS print* in n foot-note a diSerest version of this story from Castelli's 
memoin. According to thh 1 1 p> ih Cwtelli who s«t the theme for Beethoven, he hnvinK, 
after long urging, salt!, "Vcr . v, . 11, in the name of the three devils; but Cattelli. who h&a 
no idea of piflnufi rti^ iiliiyiu^'. must give me a (herm 'i'herfupon Castelli brushed hig 
6nger up and down three adjacent keys of the pianoforte and these notes Beethoven 
continually wove into the music which he improvised for an hour, by the clock. Smart 
name* the ten men who composed Schiesinger's party; Castelli is not among them, 
and Smart's story, noted in his journal at the time, is unquestionably correct. Schle- 
•iofler may have givea aootber diaacr. or Caatdli's iDM(iBatioB beea livdiar Uiaa hia 

*When Mr. Thayer visited Sir G«orge Smart in London in 1861 he made the fol- 
lowing notes of the conversatioa: Smart spoke, or rather wrote on Beethoven's sUtci — 
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Hiough he had been wamed not to write in Beethoven's book. 

Sir George did not, or was not always able to, obey the injunction. 
A considerable portion of the conversation at the meeting is pre- 
served in a Conversation Book which covers three dates, Septem- 
ber 16, 19 and 94. From thtB book some csccvpts are made hete^ 
ainoe they bear on the subject wbidi filled eo large a place in the 
plans of Beethoven for seveml yrars, find were in his mind up to 
the time of his death — the English tour. Other matters bearing 
on points oi history which have been or may be mentioned, are 
indttded. The nephew has tnuulated for Beethoven the an* 
nounoement of the Nmth Symphony as it appeared on the pro- 
gramme of the Philharmonic's concert of March 21, viz : "New 
Grand Characteristic Sinfonia, MS. with vocal finale, the principal 
parts to be sung by Madame Caradori, Miss Goodall, Mr. Vaughn 
and Mr. Phillips; eomposed expressly for this Society." No 
doubt Beethoven gave expression, as he frequently had done, to 
his admiration for the English people and possibly alao for their 
national hymn, for Karl translates the stanza: 

Long may he reign! 
May be defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 

To sinp with heart and voice: 

God save the king! 

The one-sided conversation proceeds: 

Smart. — You understand EngUsh writing?'~*'£xfT0fiiMMfil b%0ii»'^^^ 
Winter me dit qtte on rintention de donner Fidmo a mtttie. 

Karl.—Ue would like to know the teo^ of the flosfe of the last 
igrmphony. Haven't you it here? — 

How long you worked on the symphony? — ^How long does it 
last? — 1 hour aod 9 nunnte s 3i hour— We are now going to take a 
walk. 

he had been warned not to write in Fi.;' tlioven's bookn- In French, a language whi li 
Beethoven (as he shvs) spoke fluently. He (Smnrt) wui piirlit iilarly desirous of under- 
standing Beethoven s intentionj as to the perfornmn (^' of thf? <'h<>riil Syno. and spoke 

with him about the recitative for inttnunantt in the last movement. Beethoven's 
feply was: 

"The redUtive in strict time." 

Smart objected, that so played, it was not a recitative nor had words to recite. 
Beethoven replied, "he called it so;" and finally closed the discussion with "I wish it to 
■o is ftriet tune"; which, from a compo«<^^r, was o{ course decisive. The question of 
mm tba Imw tmiindvM ought to be luycd bad already been dia c us tw i iraen th* n» 
IwwMdi tor the eoneert of 18M were in progress, as may be aeen la • Convewation 
Book of March: SehinMer: — "How many contrabasses are to play the recttativef — AUl 
— ^Thcre would be no di£Bculty in strict time, but to give it in a singing style will make 
careful study necessary. — If old Krams were still alive we could let the matter go un- 
concernedly, for he directed It contrabasses who bad to do what he wanted. — Good; 
then juM as if words wtn mdcr ItN— If aeceMMy I will write words vniler it lo that 
they may learn to sing." 
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According to Smart's journal, Beethoven now ordered dinner 
"with his funny old cook," tolfi his nff>lievv to Kwk after the wine, 
and the party of live took a walk ia the course of which Schuppan- 
sigh told Smart that it was while sketching in the open air that 
Beetlioveii caught his deafaieBB. *^e was writmg in a garden and 
was so absorbed that he was not sensible of a pouring rain, till his 
music paper was so wet that he coulc! no longer write. ' ' The story 
is inconsequential unless Schuppauzigh had it from Beethoven 
irfio» M weltane seen in an eadfier volume (Vol. 1, p. €68 s< seq.)^ 
gave an entirely different account ol the origin of his deafness to 
Neate. IIolz talks to "B< ( tliovcn now about Schlcsinger, telling 
him that it was the publisher's purpose to print the quartets in 
succession, which would postpone the appearance of the thirteenth 
tar two years, and advises Beethoven hereafter to make immediate 
publicaticui a oonditioil ol purchase. He suggests that if he were 
to threaten not to oompOBO the quintets undorthecircumstanoesit 
might help. 

Smart. — FJIr est morfr - Kalkhrenner est h Paris — Broadwoodf 
Stodartt Tomkin^on^ Clemenii and Co. — Lea mmlleurs FUcea h vendre h 
Londret »ont lea Duettoa pour le Piano Forte. — Mtnajt dia pour ruma de 
composer d prSseni. — Cramer, Moacheles, Neate, Potter. ... J^ii voyag6 

SW le Rhine et par la Donau. — Je auis ProUisiani; Le premier chose eat 
Mre honnHe homme Eslerhazy. — Le nom de CapUcdnt, ou eemuu 

to-us lea autres. — On faitea ds badinage eontre moi «i» AUtmafint^-eonfrc 
lui — moi je suis Gargon. 

Karl. — He asked why you had not come before now; he said the 
800 pounds of the Philhar. Society were not be to looked upon r"? the 
principal thing. For that you needed only to appear 2 or 3 times in the 
orchestra and make mooity with your own concerts. — He said titat in a 
short time you could make at least 1000 pounds and carry it away with 
you. — 10,000 florins, Vienna money. — If you would only go. The 1,000 
pounds would be easily earaed and more. — You can do better business 
with the publishers there than here. — And you'll find 1,000 friends, 
Smarth [sic] says, who wiU do everything to help you. — The sea fish. — In 
the Thames. . . . We'll wait till the year is over before going to Eng^d. 
.... You'll not leave London so quickly if we are once there.— Others are 
living there too, like Cramer, etc.— In two years at least 50,000 florins net. 
Concerts. — I am convinced that if you were to want to go away from 
here they would do everything to keep you here. 

We shall let Smart conclude the story of the meeting: 

On our return [from the walk] had dinner at two o'clock. It 
was a most curious one and so plentiful that dishes came in as we came 
out, for, unfortunatdy, we were rather in a hurry to ^t to the stage ooadi 
by four, it lieing the only one going to Vicnii;i tliat < \> ning. I over- 
heard Beethoven say, "We will tx^ how much the Englishman can 
drtnlc** ffa had the woist of the tiiaL I gave hun my diamond inn as 
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a remembrance of the high gratification I received by the honour of his 

invitation and kim^ rrroption nu<{ he wrote me the following droll canon 
as fast as his pen could write in about two minutes of time as I stood 
at the door uMty to depart. 



"Written on the lf)th of Septeml>er, 1825, in Baden, when my dear 
talented musical artist and friend Smart (from ElngUmd) visited me here. 

Lwlwig van BeethoveiL'* 

Smart left Vienna on his retnrn Journey to London on Septem- 
ber 20. Three months later Beethoven received a visit from one 
who must have raised more curious questionings in his mind than 
did the brilliMit young Eagliahman. With Smart he had cor- 
responded years before. Smart had produced his oratorio and his 
"Wellin^on's Victory" in England and conducted the first per- 
formance in London of his Ninth Symphony; there were direct 
bonds of sympathy between them. The other visitor brought a 
message of appfeciatkm from aeross the wide Atlantic. It was 
Theodore Molt, evidently a German or a man of German birth, 
who, a music teacher in Quebec, was making a European tour and 
gained the privilege of telling Beethoven to his face how greatly 
he admired hmi, then asked the favor of a souvenir whidi he cotdd 
carry back on a ioumey of "3,000 honrs" as a predous keepsake. 
For him, on December 16, Beethoven wrote the oanon» **Frea 
dich des Lebens" (Ges. Aus. Series XXV, 285, 5).» 

To this period belongs an anecdote which is almost a parallel 
of one related by Zdter to Goethe. It was told* by Mittag, a 
bassooa player who had taken part in a perfonnance of the Septet 
at a concert on December 11, Going home one evening, Mittag 
stepped into a tavern known as "Zum Dachs" to drink a glass of 
beer, bmoking was not allowed in the place and there were few 
guests. In a comer, however, sat Beethoven in the attitude of one 
lost in thought. After Mittag had watched him a few minutes he 
jumped up and caflcfl to the waitrrr "My bill!" *'Alrcnf?y paid!" 
shrieked the waiter in his ear. Mittag, thinking that Beethoven 

>nmtt ftliMrw^f B«>te4Mwk of 18S7: "(%caiiutaim v^tad to ne by the son of Mr. 

Molt. When Mr. Molt called upon Beethoven, December 16, 1825, (B.'a birthday) 
Beethoven showeil him some verses he had just written complimentary tu a young 
lady and fell into such enthusiasm talking about her that he passed entirely from Lis 
musiral conversation. Verses poor enough. Mr. Molt said. Mr. Molt also described 
the meanness of the rooms in which B. liTed." 

*To nMjnr; Inai Uf aote-book. 
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ought not to be left alone, followed him without betraying hinuelf 

and saw him enter his house safely. 

On November 29, I8i&, Beethoven was one of fifteen men 
ejected to honomy membenhip in the GeieBiduift d<r MusOc- 

freunde by the directors (Cherubini, Spontini, Spohr* Catel and 

Weigl being among them); the election was confirmed by the 
society on January 26, 1826, but the diplomH was not issued until 
October 26, and thus reached Beethoven's hands only a lew months 
before his death. On November 85, Beethoven ivrote to Schott 
and Sons promising to send them the metronome marks-for the 
Mass in D soon, telling them to print the list of snl^srnhcrs before 
the dedication, asking delay in the malti r of the dtxiication of the 
Ninth Symphony, and requesting that the publication of both 
works be postponed three mon^s. He gives the titk of the 
mass as foOows: 

MI8SA 
Ctmpedtad 

Rudolfio Joamii C<narm Primdpi d AfdUduei Atulrim 8.B.B. 
TU» 8* PebiimmoiHt aureo CarHndi AfehitpUoopo (Homiuemui 
fnfimii$rima eum mmaUont diMfs [tie] 
a 

On the same day he wrote to Peters in Leipsic to the effect 
that his recent letters had not been definite and certain. He 
wanted a specffic statement that the amount which he (Beethoven) 
had received as an advance was 360 florins. If Peters was willing 
to take a quartet for that sum he would send him one as soon as 
possible; if not, and he preferred to have the money, he would re- 
turn it to him. "If you had done this at once you might have had 
two quartets; but you can not ask me to be loser. If I wanted to 
draw the strings tighter I could ask a larger price. I will send 
nothing for examination." This, then, was Beethoven's ulti- 
matum: Peters must pay 360 florins for the Quartet or receive 
badk the money advanced three years before. Peters adced for 
the mon^ and it was paid ovor to Steiner and Co., on his order on 
December 7. 

In the renting season of St. Michael (September 90 to October 
12) Beethoven signed a lease for lodgings in the Sciiwarzspanier- 
haus, Alservorstadt Glads 200. lata this, which was the last 
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lodging occupied by Beethoven, he moved presumably on October 
15. The house, which is fully described and pictured in (lerhard 
von Breuning's book "Aus dem Sdiwarzspanierhause," derived 
its name from the fact that it had b«eii^ built by the Boiedicttnea 
of Sfmin. In it Beethoven oeeapied four rooms on the second 
floor, besides a kitchen and servant's quarters. One of the most 
important results of Beethoven *s removal to these quarters was a 
re&tablishment of Liie intimate relations which had existed for so 
many years with the friend ct his youth Stq[>luui von Breuning, 
a Councillor in the War Department of the Austrian Goveinment» 
who lived bard by. Though there had been no open nipture 
between him and Beethoven an csiraugemeut had existed from 
the time when von Breuuing had advised against Beethoven's 
assumption of the guardianship over his nephew. They had met 
occasionally ad interim, but it was not until they became ndghbcHs 
that the intimate friendship which had existed in earlier years was 
restored. A beginning in this direction was made when, on a 
visit to Vienna in August, Beethoven met the Breuning family in 
the street. It was necessary that dianges be made in the lodg' 
ings and while waiting for them Beethoven became a frequent 
visitor at the Brcunings, dining with them frequently and some- 
times sending them a mess ot hsh, of which he was \ ery fond. 
Madame von Breuning meanwhile looked after the fitting out of 
his kitdien and saw to the engagement of his savants. Concern- 
ing the relations which existed between Beethoven and her father's 
family, Marie, a daughter of Stephan von Breuning, wrote many 
years after:* 

My mother once met Beethoven when on her way to the Kaiserbad 
on the Danube; he accompanied her for the rather long distance from the 
Rothes Haus, where she lived. She moA about an hour in the i . ith« 
house (the bath being a warm one) ana on coming out was stirpn^ <i to 
find Beethoven waiting to accompany her home. She often said that 
he was idways gallant towanb women and had paid court to her for a 
wiiile. 

She related, too, that his animated gestures, his loud voice and his 
indUference towards others surprised the people in the street, and that 
she was often ashamed because they stopppd and tOok him f OF a msdsUUI. 
His laugh was particularly loud mid ringuig. 

My mother often and repeatedly deplored the fact that she had 
never heard him play — ^but my father, in his unbounded tenderness, 
always repUed when she expressed a desire to hear him: "He doesn't 
like to do it, and I do not want to ask htm because it might pain liim not 
to hear hinuelf 
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Beethoven repeatedly invited my mother to coffee, or, aa the 
Viennese say, mr Jmut; but i&y mother dmost always declinnd, m hit 
domestic arrangements did not appear altogether appetizing. 

Mjr mother often said to my father that Beethoven's habit of ex* 
pectoratinjf in the room, his nei^beted dothing and his extravasaat 



**And yet he has a great deal of success, especially with women." 

Beethoven often told my mother that he longed greatly for domestic 
happiness and much vefretted that he had never nuoxied. 

Beethoven wm fond of Stq>Iuui von Breuniog'a Mm Gerhard, 

whom, because of his attachment to bi.s f.Lt}i> r, he dubbed Hosen- 
knopf (Trousers-button) and because of his lit,'htness of foot Ariel. 
He once had the boy play for him, criticized the position of his 
bands and sent him dementi's Method as preferable to Csemy's 
which the hd was using. 

There can be no doubt that the renewed association with 
von Breuninf,' frerniently turned his thoughts to his old home and 
his boyhood friends in the Rhine country, and his delight must 
have been keen when in this year, he received letters from W^eler, 
whom he had not seen since he left Vienna twenty-^ht years 
before, and his wife, who had been Eleonore von Breuning. They 
were tender lettrrs, full of information about their family, each 
other, friends and relations — real home letters telling of births, 
marriages, carem and deaths. One wouM think that they ought 
to have been answered at once, but Beethoven did not find time 
or occasion to write a reply until the next year» deq>ite this 
obvious challenge in Dr. von Wegeler's letter: 

Why did you not avenge the honor of your mother when, in the 
Encyclopaedia, and in France, you were set down as a love-child? The 
Englishman who tried to defend you gave the filth a cuff, as we say in 
Bonn, and let your mother cany you in her womb 80 years, since the 
King of Prussia, your alleged father, died already in 1740 — an assertion 
which was altogether M^ong since Frederick II ascended the throne in 
1740 and did not die till 1786. Only your inborn dread of having any- 
thing but music of yours published is, probably, the cause of this culpable 
indmence. If you widi it I will set the world n^t in this matter. 

The great contributions which Beethoven made to music in 
the year 1825, were the Quartets in A minor. Op. 182 and in B>flat 
major. Op. 180, which were composed in the order here mentioned; 

bnt fhc peoonrl, being published before its companion, received the 
earlier opus num})er. The A minor Quartet was the second of the 
three which Beethoven composed on invitation of Prince Galitzin, 



the first bemg that uE-flat, Op. 1£7, the third that mB-flat. It 
was taken up immediately on the oompleticm of the E-fiat Quartet. 




My father always 
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In March B.M thoA ( ri had written to Neate that the first of the 
three quartets which he thought of bringing with him to London 
was wntten, that he was at work on the seoond and that it and the 
third would be finished "soon." On the same day he wrote to 
Srhott and Sons: "The vioHn quartets are in hand; the second 
is nearly finished," The sketches of the A minor (as established 
by Nottebohm) date back to 1824. Ihe work was originally 
to have tiie customary four movements; labcfr on it was tntemipted 
by the illness of April and then the plan was changed to include the 
"Song of Thanksgiving in the Ta dian mode," the short march be- 
fore the last movement, and the minuet. The work was finished 
by August at the latest. The passage in eighth-notes in the second 
part of the first movement is practically a quotation from one of 
the German dances written for the Bidotto balls fully thirty 
years before, with the bar-lines shifted so that the change of 
harmony occurs on the up-beats of the measures. In a Con- 
versation Book used in May or June, 18Sd, Beethoven wrote 
DankeMum sinss Kranken an QcU bet teiner Qmmmg, Oefiihl 
fwusr Kraft und wiedererwachtes Gefiihl ("Hymn of Thanks- 
giving to God of an Tnvah'd on his Convalescence. Feeling of new 
strength and reawakened feeling"). In the original score this 
was changed to the reading: "Sacrad Song of Hianksgiving of a 
Convalescent to the Divinity, in the Lydian Mode. N. B. This 
piece has always B instead of B-flat." As has already been 
mentioned in the history of the Ninth Sjnnphony, the principal 
theme of the last movement was originally conceived for the finale 
of timt work. The B-flat Quartet was begun early in the year, as 
the letters to Neate and Schott indicate. On August 29, Beet- 
hoven wrote to his nephew that it would be wholly finished in ten 
or twelve days. In November he himself writes in the Conver- 
sation Book: "Title for the Quartet," and a strange hand adds: 
Quatuor. Ptmr deux Viokm$, Vioh et Viokmedto eompoai 
mix dSsirs de S. A. Monseignnsr le Prince Nicolas Galitzin et dSdiS 
nu meme" to which Beethoven adds: "par L. v. B." The Quartet, 
though more than half-prom i>(<l to Schlesinper, who got the A 
minor Quartet, was sold to Artaria, and in January, 1826, Holz 
writes* **The Quartet will be printed at once; thus the third Quartet 
will appear before the first two." This was the case, which ac- 
counts for the incorrect numbering of them. It had its first 
public performance in March, 1826. The Fugue in B-flat, Op- 
133, originally formed the finale of the work but was put aside 
after the first peif onnanoe aifd the present finald whidi was com- 
posed in Gndxendorf in 18S6, was substituted. 
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After securing the A minor Quartet and an assurance that he 
■hould also have that in B-flat (he had offwed to deposit 80 ducats 
with a Viomese banker against its completion and delivery and 
Beethoven had accepted his offer), Schlci^inger said that he 
would purcha,se the first of the three Quartets from Schott and 
Sons so as to have ail three for his Complete Edition. Karl, in 
fqiortuig the fact to Beethoven, exprened his belief that the 
Sdhotts would sell for fear that if th^ did not Schlesinger would 
reprint the work in Paris without permission. The latter made a 
strenuous effort to get the autograph score of the A minor, but 
had perforce to content himself with a copy. Holz represented to 
BeeUioTea tha^ the autograph would be an asset for KkA in the 
future, and Kari was of the same opinion; he supported Hols's 
assertion with the arcrtiment that such Cajntalien grew more valu- 
able with age and that he was sure Schlesinger would get 30 
ducats for the manuscript. Beethoven expressed indifference as to 
which publi^er got the works so long as he was promptly paid. 
In urging haste uj)on Hols, who had undertaken to look after the 
copying of the B-flat, he wrote: 

It is immaterial which hellhound licks and gnaws my brains, since 
it must needs be so, only see that the answer is not delayed too Iohl'. 
The hellhound in L. can wwt and meanwhile entertain himself with 

Meplii'^tophHp'? (the Editor of the Musik. T.. Zcit ") in Anrrbach's Cellar; 
he will .soon l)e plucked !iy the ears by Belzebub the chit f of devils. 

The Leipsic "helUiound" thus consigner! to H< Izfbub was, 
of course, Peters. It was about this time that Karl told his uncle 
an anecdote to the effect that Cherubmi, asked why he did not 
compose a quartet, replied: **If Beethoven had never written a 
quartet I would write quartets; as it is, I can not." After the 
meetings at Schlesinger's room in the inn *'Zum wilden Mann" the 
Quartets in £-flat and A minor were played again at a concert in 
whidi Schuppansigh was prevmted from taking part, and Hols 
played the flnt violin. BeethoTcn grew merry at his expense and 
wrote a canon in the Conversation Book to the ^n^mls: **Hola 
fiddles the quartets as if they were treading Kraut.** 

Two trifles which kept company with the Quartets in this 
year were a Walts in D and an Ecossaise in B-flat for pianoforte, 
which were published in a collection of light mustc by C. F. MUller. 
There are several allusions to the oratorio commissioned by the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in the Conversation Books of 
1825, in one of which Grillparzer is mentioned as a likely author 
for another book; but so far as is known no work was done on 
"The Victory of Uie Cross,*' though Bernard shortened the book. 
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Before the end of the year the principal thenie of the Quartet 
in C-sharp minor. Op. ISl, is noted, accompanied by the words 
miUak by Beetluyra; 'H^ily the pnise of one who baa enjoyed 
piaue esn give pleasure";— it is, no doubt» « xelic of oome of tbe 
compoter's daisic readioga** 

^Lmmimi m tfipo Imitit WTim; Lmhu tmm Iwtrfwl infaU Bmhtt tfimtr mgmd 
Vmitum, dftf U, fottr, a hudalt ttro — Cicero ad Jam. XV, 6; Ctiin trafien* im ajmd Ml 
mkwui§tii/mm§m lni» r i ulaitdato9in,lmid»dii^ Ejut. 108; 16. 



Chapter Vm 



A Year ol Sickneas and Sorrow : 1826— The Qiuutets m 

B-Flat, C-Sharp Minor and F Major — Controvert with 

Prince Galitzin — ^Dedication of the Ninth Symphony — 
Life at Gneizendorf — ^Beethoven's Last Compositions. 

THE year which witnessed the last of Beethoven's completed 
Uibors, and saw what by general consent might be set down 
as the greatest of his string quartets, that in C-«haip minor. 

Op. 131, beheld also the culmination of the grief and pain caused 
by the conduct of his nephew. The year 1826 was a year of awful 
happenings and great achievements i a year of startling contra- 
dictions, in whicb the most grievous blows which an inscrutable 
Flrovklenoe dealt the composer as if utterly to crush him to earth, 
were met by a display of creative energy which was amazing 
not only in its puissance hut also in its exposition of transfigured 
emotion and imagination. The history of the year can best ba^ 
followed if it be told in two sections, for whicb letson we have 
chosen to group the incidents connected with the nephew in a 
chapter by themselves and review first the artistic activities of the 
composer. After the history of the year has been set forth there 
will remain to be told only the story of the gathering of the gloom 
wMdi early in the next year shut down over his mortal ^es for* 
ever. The figure which stands out in highest relief throughout 
the year beside that of the composer is that of Uolz, whose concern 
for his welfare goes into the smallest detail of his unfortunate do- 
mestic life and includes also the major part of the labors and re- 
qponnbilities caused by the tragkal outcome of the nephew's 
waywardru ss — ^his attempt at self-destruction. Schindler appears . 
at intervals, but with jealous reserve, clinry of advir(% waiting to he 
a'^ked for his opinion and pettishly jjrof csting tliat nfter it once 
has been given it will not be acted upon. Stephan von Breuning 
vppcan ia all the nobility of his nature; and in the attitude and 
acts of Brother Johann, though th^ have been severely faulted 
and, we fear, maligned, there is ev^ence of something as near , 
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affectionate sympathy and interest as Beethoven's paradoxical 
conduct and nature invited of him. ATnong the other persons 
whom the Couversation Books disclose as his occasional associates 
an Schuppaiudgh» Kiiffiti«r» GnUiMffser, Abb6 Stadkr and T^^ntliiiiff 
Artaria* whose talk is diiefly about affairs in which they ara oon- 
cemed, though Kiiffner at one time entertains Beethoven with a 
discourse on tilings ancient and modem which must have fasci- 
nated the artist whose mind ever delighted to dwell on matters ol 
large moment. Beethoven was troubled with a spell of siebieas 
which began near the end of JaQuary and lasted till into March. 
Dr. Braunhofer was called and we read the familiar injunctions in 
the Conversation Book. The composer has pains in the bowels, 
gouty twinges, and finds locomotion difficult. He is advised to 
abitaiB item wine for a few days and also from coffee^ whieh he is 
toM is injurious because <rf its stimulating effeet on the nerves. 
The patient is ftdvis<?d to eat frofly of soups, and small doses of 
quinine are prescribed. There are postponed obligations of duty 
~the oratorio, the opera, a Requiem — upon the composer which 
oeeupy him somewhat, but his friends and advisers more* Hi» 
thoughts are not with such things but in the congenial region of 
the Quartets; for the little community of stringed instruments is 
become more than ever his colporteur, confidant, comforter and 
orade. Kuftier tells him through Holz that he has read Bernard's 
oratovMi book but cannot find in it even the semblenoe of an ora- 
torio, much less half-good execution. Perhaps there is something 
of personal equation in this judgment, for Xuffner is ready to 
write not only one but even two oratorio texts if Beethoven will 
but widertake thdr composition. He presents the plan of a 
work to be called "The Four Elements," in which man is to be 
brought into relationship with the imposing phenomena of nature, 
but Beethoven has been inspired by a study of Handel's "Saul** 
with a desire to undertake that subject and Kutfner submits 
speeunens of his poetical handiwmrk to him. He had become 
interested hi the ancient modes (as his Song of Thanksgiving in 
the Lydian mode in the A minor quartet had already witnessed) 
and was now eager to read up on the ancient Hebrews. He sends 
Holz to get him books on the subject and to a visitor, who to us is 
a stranger (so far as the handwritiog hi the G. B. is concerned), 
he expresses a desire to get Luther's translation of the Bible. 
He is also interested in religious question?;, as a long talk with his 
nephew shows. Kuffner intended in his treatment of the story 
of Saul to make it a representation of the triumph of the nobler 
impulses of man over untamed desire^ and said that he would be 
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ready to deliver the book in six weeks. Holz shows Beethoven 
Mine of the apeamea sheets and points out a place in whidh Bee(- 
boven might indulge in an excursion into antique art. '*Here 

you might introduce a chorus in the Lydian mode," he says. 
He also explains that Kuffner intended to treat the chorus as an 
effective agent in the action, for which purpose it was to be divided 
mto two sections, like the dramatic dioms ci the Chredc tntgedians. 
Kuffner was sufficiently encouraged to write the book and "Hols 
says that Beethoven finished the music of the first part **In 
his head"; if 80> it staid there, so far as the sketchbooks bear 
testimony. 

Gifllpaner still hopes that the breath of musical life will be 
breathed into *'MeIusine*'; Duport, having secured the Court 
Opera, asks for it, and Brother Johann and Karl urge that an opera 
is the most reran nerative enterprise to which he can now apply 
himself. Bckleiiinger, in Berlin, had told Count von Brlihl that 
BeethoTcn was diqiosed to write an opem f or the Boyal Opem at 
the Prussian capital and Brtthl had written to the composer that he 
would be glad to have an opera from him and expressed a desire 
that he collaborate with Grillparzer in its making; but he did not 
want "Melusine," because of the resemblance between its sub- 
ject and that of de la Motte-Fouqu6*s 'Undine.'* An adaptation 
to operatie ns^ of Goethe's "Claudine von Villa Bella" was dis- 
nissed, apparently with favor, but Kanne, who was designated to 
take the adaptation in hand» was afraid to meddle with the gr^t 
poet's drama. So nothing came ni the Berlin project or ol 
"Melusine," though Grillparzer talked it over again with Beet- 
hoven and told Holz that though he was not inclined to attach too 
great importance to it, he yet thought it would be hard to find an 
opera text better adapted to its purpose than it» from a musical 
and scenic point of view. To Sehhidler» Beethoven once held 
out a prospect that ''something would come" of the idea of music 
for "Faust" which Rochlit?: had implanted in Beethoven's mind; 
but it shared the fate of opera and oratorio. His friends also 
urged him to compose a Requiem mass and such a composition 
bdcngs in the category with the oratorio as a work which he had 
been paid to undertake. Among the ardent admirers of Beethoven 
and most zealous patrons of the Schuppansrigh Quartets was Johann 
Nepomuk Wolfmayer, a much respected cloth merchant. One 
of the methods chosen by Wolfmayer tu show his appreciation 
of tiie composer was occasionally to have a new coat made for him 
whidh he would bring to Beethoven's lodgings, place upon a chair 
and tiien see to it that an old one disappMured from his wardidbe. 
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We have already heard a similar story from Mayseder. It is 
said that Wolfmayer sometimes had difficulty in getting the com- 
poser's consent to the exchange, but always managed to do It* 

Early m the second decade of the century Wolfmayer com» 
missioned Beethoven to write a Requiem for him and paid him 
1»000 fiorina as an advance on the honorarium. Beethoven pro- 
mised, but never set to work: though Hols says that he was finnly 
resolved to do so and, in talking about it, said that he was better 
satisfied with Cherubini's setting of the text of the Mass for the 
Dead than with Mozart's. A Requiem, he said, should be a 
sorrowful memorial of the dead anH have nothing in it of the 
noises of the last trump and the da} of judgment. 

The sketchbooks bear witness, though not voluminously, to 
two other works of magnitude which were in Beethoven's thoughts 
in this yt ar but never saw completion. These were a symphony 
and a string quintet. In a book used towards the end of I8i5, 
contammg dcetdies for the last movement of the Quartet in B-flat, 
there is • meoMrandum of a Presto in C minor, 8-4 time, and of a 
short movement in A-flat, Andante, which Sciiindler marked as 
belonging to "the tenth symphony." There are also some much 
longer sketches for an overture on B-a-c-h, in the midst of which 
Beethoven has written; "This overture together with the new 
qrmphony and we shall have a new concert {Ahadmie) in the 
Kiimthnerthor." Sehindler pu>>1ished the sketches of the sjnn- 
phony in Hirschbach's "Musikalisch-kritisches Hepertorium" 
of January, 1844, and started the story of an uncompleted tenth 
qrmphony. Nottebohm, in his "Zwdte Beethovcniana" (p. It), 
■oouts the idea that Beethoven occupied himself seriously with the 
composition of such a work. "It is not neeessarj'," he says, "to 
turn over many leaves of the sketchbooks to prove the untenable- 
ness <rf the view that if Beethoven had written a Tenth Symphony 
it would have been on the basis <rf these sketches. We see in them 
only such momentary conceits as came to Beethoven by the thou- 
sand and which were as much destined to be left undeveloped as 
Uie multitude of other abandoned sketches in the other books. To 
be big with a qnnphony argues persevering applioation to it. Of 
such application there can be no talk in this case. The sketches 
in question were never continued; there is not a vestige of them in 
the books which follow. If Beethoven had written as many 
symphonies as he began we should have at least fifty." Notte- 
bohm's argument does not dispose of the matter, though we shall 
presently find occasion to think well of it. Lenz says that Holz 
wrote to him that Beethoven had played "the whole of the Tenth 
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Symphony'* for him on the pluMtfoft«» that it was finished In all 

of its movements In the sketches, but that nobody but Beethoven 
could decipher them. Holz, however, made no such broad state- 
ment to Otto Jahn, a much more conscientious reporter than 
Xicnz. To Jalm he said that there was an introduction in £-flat 
major, a soft piece, and then a powerful Allegro in C minor, whtdi 
were complete in Beethoven's head and which he had played to 
him (IIolz) on the pianoforte. This is very different from an en- 
tire symphony. But in the letter to Moscheles which Schindler 
says Beethoven dictated to him on March 18, 1827, bearing a 
message of thanks to the Philharmonic Society of London* B^t- 
hoven says; **An entire sketched symphony lies in my desk, also 
a new overture and other things"; and a few days later Scliindler 
writes to Moscheles: "Three days after receiving your letter he 
was greatly excited and demanded the sketches of the Tenth 
Symi^iony, concerning the plan of which he told me a great deal. 
He has now definitely decided that it shall go to the Philharmonic 
Society," The reader is familiar with Beethoven's habit of 
speaking of works as finished though not a note of them had been 
put on paper (as in the case of the additional movements for the 
Mass in D, for instance), and if there were sketches for a finished 
symphony in Beethoven's desk when he died, it is passing strange 
that Schindler did not produce them when he started the world to 
talking about its loss of a successor to the Ninth. What Notte- 
bohm saw in the books deposited by Schindler in the Royal 
Library in Bwlin seems to justify what he said, at least. More- 
over, Schindler says that the sketches for the Symphony dated 
back to 1824, and the incorrectness of this statement can be shown 
beyond all peradventure by Nottebohm*8 study of the sketchbooks. 
Of the other works which play a part m the story of 1826, some- 
thing will be said hereafter. 

Opera, oratorio, the mass for the dead, symphony, beckoned 
to him, but his affections were fixed in the higher and purer regions 
of chamber music, the form which represents chaste ideals, lofty 
imagination, profound learning; which exacts a mutual sympathy 
between composer, performer and listener and binds them in 
somr thing like that angelic wedlock which Weber said to Planch6 
ought to unite librettist and composer. When the year 1826 
opened, Beethoven was looking forward with no little eagerness to 
the first perforatanoe of the Quartet in B-flat— his **Ldbquartett** 
it is once called in the Conversation Books. Schuppauigh and 
his fellows had taken it in hand. They found the concluding 
fugue extremely troublesome, but the Cavatina entranced them at 
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once; Schuppanzigh entered a record against any change in it. 
Th« performance took place on Mardk 91. The aeoond and fourth 
movements had to he repeated, but the fugue proved a crux as* 
no doubt, the players had expected it would. Some of Beethoven's 
friends argued that it had not been understood and that this ob- 
jection would vanish with repeated hearings; others, plainly a 
majority, asked that a new movement be written to take its place. 
Johann van Beethoven told the composer that **the whole city" 
was deh'ghted with the work. Sehrndler says that the Danza 
cUla tedescQt one of the movements which were demanded a second 
time, was originaUy intended for another quartet, presumably 
that in A minor. Lena objects to the theory on critiosl grounds, 
but Nottebohm points out that the first sketches appear in A 
before the sketches for the B-filat Quartet and assigns them to the 
A minor Quartet without qualification of any kind. Dr. Deiters 
suggests that the movonent was written for the A mmor Quartet 
and put aside when the Song of Thanksgiving presented itself to 
Beethoven's mind. There is another reason for believing that 
Nottebohm is right and Lenz, as he so frequently is, i'^ wrong. 
As has been mentioned, Beethoven recurred to one of iiis old 
German daneea, writtai for the Ridotto balls, in the first movement 
of the A minor Quartet; what more likdy than that, thinking over 
the old German danee, he should have concpived the idea of a 
Danza tedescaf Schuppanzigh*s high opinion of the Cavatina 
was shared by many and also by Beethoven himself. Holz said 
that it cost the composer tears in the writing and brought out the 
ccmfession that nothing that he had written had so moved him; 
in fact, that merely to revive it afterwards in his thoughts and 
feelings brought forth renewed tributes of tears. 

The doubts about the effectiveness of the fugue felt by Beet- 
hoven's friends found an echo in the opinions of the critics. 
Mathias Artaria, the publisher, who seems in this year to have 
entered the circle of the composer's intimate associates, presented 
the matter to him in a practicable light. He had purchased the 
publishing rights of the Quartet and after the performance he wait 
to Beethoven with the suggestion that he write a new finale and 
that the fugue be published as an independent piece, for which he 
would remunerate him sepamtrly. Beethoven listened to the pro- 
tests unwillingly, but, "vowing he would ne'er consent, consented'* 
and requested the pianist Anton Halm, who had played in the B- 
flat Trio at the concert, to make the pianoforte arrangements for 
which there had already been inquiries at Artaria's shop. Halm 
accepted the commission and made the arrangement, with which 
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Beethoven was not astufied; '^ou bave divided the parte too 

much between prtmandaeoond," he, remarked to Halm/ referring 
to a device which the arranper had aciopted to avoid crossing of 
hands — giving passages to the right hand which should logically 
> have been given to the left, the effect being the same to the ear 
but not to the cgre. NeverUideaa^ Halm presented a dann for 40 
florins to Aftaria for the vork» and was paid. Beethoyen then 
made an arrangement and sent it to Artaria, also demanding a fee. 
To this Artaria demurred and asiced Beethoven for Halm's manu- 
script. Beethoven sent it by a messenger (probably Holz) with 
instruetlons to get Ids anangement In return for it, but at the same 
time told Artaria, that while he did not ask that Artaria publi«li 
his work, he was under no obligations to give it to him; he might 
have it for twelve ducats. Artaria reconciled himself to the matter 
and iwki Beethoven lus fee on September 5. Schindler incorrectly 
states that the arrangement which Artaria announced on March 
10, 1827, as Op. 134 (the original soore being adv^tised at the 
same time as Op. 133), was Halm's. 

Other performances of the Quartet were planned, but it does 
not appear that any took pbMse. Sdiuppanzigh was indisposed to 
venture upon a repetition, but Btthm and Mayseder were eager to 
play it. The latter with his companions gave quartet parties at 
the house of Dembscher, an agent of the Austrian War Depart- 
ment, and wanted to produce the Quartet there. But Dembscher 
bad neglected to subscribe for Sdiuppansigh's concert and bad 
said that be would have it pla> rd at his house, since it was easy 
for him to get manuscripts from Beethoven for that purpose. He 
applied to Beethoven for the Quartet, but the latter refused to let 
him have it, and Holz, as he related to Beethoven, told Dembscher 
in the presence of other persons that Beethoven would not let bim 
have any more music because he had not attended Schuppanzigh's 
concert. Dembscher stammered in confusion and begged Holz 
to find some means to restore him to Beethoven's good graces. 
Holz said that the first step should be to send Schuppanzigh 50 
florins, the price of the subscription. Dembseber laughingly 
asked, "Must it be? (Mttss ea seinf). When Holz related the 
incident to Be? tho^ cn ho too laughed and instantly wrote down a 
canon on the Nvords: "It must be! Yes« yes, yes, it must be. Out 
with the purse i"* 

'Halm'a penonal ezpUnation to Mr. Thayer. 

'The Editor hM tekcB tiie Uberiy of tnufctriof the motie to the trc^ 
inlaipnt tin iM«w whkk an iadiitiiiet ia tlM salogispb b 
lnimiiyU 
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Out of this joke in the late fall of the year grew die linale of the 
last of the last five quartets, that in F major, Op. 135, to which 
Beethoven gave the supersmption: "The difficult resolution" 
(Der tchwerg^cLasU EnUchltus), The story, almost universally 
cumnt and slill rqieated, that the phraaei: JfttM Mr wmf Ei 
mutt MMt» and Dtr tduMrg^ifaule BnUdduu had thew ongm m 




wId! J«, Ja, Ja. jn, Ek 
bel yes, yes, yes, yes, n 
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a scene frequently repeated when Beethoven's housekeeper came 

to him of a Satunlay for the weekly house-mon^, was spread by 

Schindler, who Tvas familiar in a way with the Dcmbschrr inci- 
dent but assigned it to the Quartet in E flat. Holz was an a (tor 
in the scene and is the better witness, being confirmed, moreover, 
by the Conversation Book. SchmcUer probabfy took his due 
from a page in the Conversation Book used in December, 1826, in 
which Beethoven writes the phrases "Must it be?" and "It must 
be,** and Schindler, after a conversation in which Srhnppanzigh 
takes part, concludes with: "It must be. The old womau is again 
in need of her weddy money*" The joke played a part in the 
oonversatkms with Beethoven for some time. 

Holz says that when once he remarked to Beethoven that the 
one in B-flat was the greatest of his Quartets the composer re- 
plied: "Each in its way. Art demands of us that we shall not 
stand stili. You will find a new mannw of voice treatment (part 
writing) and, thank God^ there is less Me qf /ofwy than ever 
before." Afterward he declared the C-sharp minor Quartet to be 
his greatest. The first form of the fugue-theme in this work, as 
has been noted, was written down in a Conversation Book in the 
last days d Deoembor, 1885. The theme of the variations, un a 
fofm afterwards altered, was also noted amid the records of con- 
versations before the end of January, 1826, It is likely that a 
goodly portion of the work was written within a month and ready 
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for the copyist, for Schuppanzigh once in January suggests that 
something from the work in hand be tried. Whether or not it 
was ever played in the lifetime of the composer can not be said 
with oertointy. Sdiindkr says positivdy that it was not. It 
was ready for the publisher in July mod Schott and Sons, who 
had bought it for RO dnrats payable in two installments, sent the 
drafts early to accommodate Beethoven, who spoke of being on the 
eve of a short journey — of which nothing is known save that he 
did not make it. The aoore was turned over to Sdiott's agent 
in Vienna on Au|piat 7. On the copy Beethoven had written 
"Put together from pilferings from one thing and another" (Zu- 
aammengeniohien aus Verschiedenem dietem und Jenem). This 
alarmed the publisheri^ wrote to Beethovoi about it and in 
reply received a letter stating: "You wrote me that the quartet 
must be an original one. As a joke I wrote on the copy Tut to- 
gether, etc. . . .'; but it is brand new." It was published by 
Schott and Sons very shortly after Beethoven's death in April, 
1827, under the opus number 120. Beethoven originally intended 
to dedicate it to Wolftn^i \ er but out of gratitude to Baron von 
Stutterhrim, Liriitmant Fieldraarshal, who had made a place for 
Nephew Karl in his regiment, placed his name upon the title-page. 

With the Quartet in B-flat, Beethoven had completed the 
three works of its kind whidi he had been commissioned to com- 
pose by Prince Nicolas Galitzin. He had taken three years to 
perform the task, but in the end the patience of his patron had 
been nobly rewarded — rewarded, indeed, in a manner which 
insured him as large a share of immortality as falls to the lot of a 
man — and meanwhile he had been privileged to shine in the musi- 
cal circles of St. PetcnArnqpasone who stood peculiarly close to the 
greatest of living composers. Diirinp: the delay Prince Galitzin's 
conduct was in the highest degree honorable. In his letters he was 
most generous in his offers of assistance, practically giving Beet- 
hoven carU bkmehs to draw on his bankers in case cl need. He . 
otganised a performance of the Miaaa aoLmnis (the first given of ' 
the work or any portion of it) , and presented his copy of the written 
score to the Philharmonic Society of St. Petersburg. He was so 
proud of his collection of Beethoven's music that he applied to 
the composer himsdf to help him make it complete. Too eager to 
wait for the publishers, he commissioned Beethoven to ha^-c 
copies made of new works, like the Ninth Symphony and the 
overture to *'The Consecration of the House," at his expense. 
He entertained the idea of repeating in St. Petersbuig the con- 
cert which Beethoven had given in Vienna, at which the Symphony 
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bad received its first perfomtanee. For a vAB» he contemplated 

a repetition of the Mass. Beethoven had dedicated the overture 
to him and he had written that he would requite the act with 
a gift of due .its. All this before he rt'<>eivcd the Quartets. 
Then a strange and unaccountable change came over his attitude 
towards the composer. Beethoven sent the first Quartet to him 
in January, 1825; the second and third sometime in February, 1826. 
He had followed up his commission in 1823 with an order to his 
bankers, Henikstein and Co. in Vienna, to pay Beethoven 50 ducats, 
the fee agreed upon, for each Quartet. The money was paid over in 
October, 18S8, but with his express consent, at Beethoven's request, 
was applied to the payment of his subscription for the Mass. If 
there could be any doubt on this point it would be dissipated by the 
letter in which Henikstein and Co., forwarded Beethoven's receipt. 
This letter was written on October 15* 18S8, and stated that the 
sum had been paid eomms honoraire de la fMscs qtte nous expediie 
par Ventremiae de la haute chanceUerie de VEtai. On December 5, 
18*24, let us say six wef«ks or two months before he rpceivf^d the 
first Quartet* he sent another 5Q ducats, which it is fair to assume 
was the lee for that work and took the place of the sum diverted 
to the payment for the Mass. These facts must be carefully noted 
and borne in mind, for the question of Galitzin's indebtedness to 
Beethoven became the subject of a scandalous controversy a long 
time after the composer's death; it endured down to 1858 and might 
be opened again were tiiere a disposition In any quarter to do so^ 
For the present the story of the Quartets during Beethoven's life^ 
time may be pursued as it is disclosed by records in the Conver- 
sation Books and so much of the correspondence as has been 
preserved. 

In February, 18f0, one of the Quartets, perhaps both of them, 

had been sent to St. Fefcetsbuig by special courier. ("Every* 
thing written by Beethoven nuprht to be sent to its destination by 
special courier," is one of Schuppanzigh's magnificent remarks 
when the question of sending the Quartet to the Prince is under 
discussion.) Hie mon^ did not oome and Beethoven grew im- 
patient and anxious. Kari tried to reassure hun. The Prince 
had written Je vats, he remarks in the Conversation Book, plainly 
referring to a letter dated January 14, 1826, in which Prince 
Galitsin had said : **Je vaia fain nmsttn d M, SHegUiz (his banker) 
iataleurde 76 dMcaUT^owrwuB Hre rems por Jf. Frtsr; SO pour U 
quatuor et 26 pour Vouoerture qui est magnifique et que je voua 
remercie beaucoup de m'' avoir dedUe" Still the money did not 
come. In the middle of May Holz reports to Beethoven that a 
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letter had been received from the courier, whose name was JApaAt/t. 
He had called on Fdnoe Galitzin, who had begged to be excused; 

"he had not time — call another day." He had repeated the visit 
five or six times, but each time was denied an audience on one pre- 
text or another. Finally, he had bribed a domestic with five 
florins and found his way to the Frinec^ who eeeoied greatly 
embarrassed, fumbled amongst his scores for a tnne and then 
asked him to come again before his departure and he would give 
him the money. The courier had added that he considered it a 
"Husiiian trick" but tbat lie was not to be disposed of so easily, 
lipschor would be back in Vienna in four or five days, Hols added, 
and advised Beethoven to await his coming before writing to him. 
Schindler, a short t ime after, gives his views in a style character- 
istic of his attitude toward Beethoven during the period of Holz's 
factotumship: "The matter of the Prince Galitzin is getting criti- 
cal and I widi you s happy outcome. H yon had obeyed me he 
would have had only one quartet and with that hatta. You never 
pennitted yourself to be deceived by flattery as you have hy this 
princely braggart.*' Again : " FoiW, the letter to Count Lebzeltern 
(Russian Ambassador) and the banker Stieglitz. They can go 
to-day as it is great postday. l/lfhat more is there to be oon^ 
sidered? Wait, and wait — and no results. Breuning is agreed. 
If Prince Galitzin could act in such contradiction to his letters 
nothing good is to be expected of him." At a later date there 
came another letter from the courier. He had tried seven times to 
see the Prince, but all in vahi. Later (it was now July) he had 
gone again; the Prince had been polite, but denied him admittance. 
Still later in the same month Karl tells his uncle that he wants to 
write to Stieglitz, the Prince's banker, upon whom Beethoven had 
been told to draw in case he needed mon^. Karl does not use 
general terms as to the sum mvolved, but specifically says **the 185 
ducats." On August 2 Beethoven wrote to Stieglitz and Co., from 
whom he received a letter dated August 13 saying that the Prince 
was absent, but his attention should be directed to the matter. 
Evidently the bankers kept their word, for on November 10^, 
Prince Galitzin wrote to Beethoven saying that he had received 
the two Quartets but had been the victim of great lo?>^es and 
other misfortunes; he was now obliged to go to the wars in Persia, 
but before going would pay the "125 ducats" which he owed, thus 
admitting the debt in specific terms. On January 10, 1827, 
Beethoven, already on his deathbed, dictated a letter of inquiry 
to Stiefrh'tz and Co., and the bankers again answered promptly: 
they were still waiting for an answer from the Prince. Five days 
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before his death Beethoven made his last appeal to Stieglitz and 
Co., reviewing the recent correspondence and Galitzin's promise 
mod Mkiiig tlie bankera, if the money had been reorired, to for- 
ward it to AmBtan and Eskeles, as he was greatly in need of it 
because of his protracted sickness. Beethoven dictated the letter, 
but signed it himself and endorsed the draft: "To Prince Galitzin, 
concerning U5 ducats, March 21, 1827." He died on March 26. 

Thus stands the record at the time of Beethoven's death. . 
Prince Galitzin was back fnm the wars, but sent no money. On 
March 20, 1829, Hotschevar as guardian of Karl van Beethoven 
appealed to the Imperial Chancellary to ask the P^inbassy at St. 
Petersburg to collect the debt of 125 ducats from the Prince. 
Galitsm demanded an eiplanation, hut after repeated requests 
from Kail agreed to pay 50 dneats in two installments of 20 and 
80 ducats each. The sums were paid, the latter, as Karl's receipt 
shows, on November 9, 1832. Karl continued to make representa- 
tions to the Prince touching a balance of 75 ducats still due and on 
June 18S5^ Galitsin promised to pay the sum, not as a 
balance due on his business transactions with Beethoven, but as 
a memorial pour honorer sa mSmoire, qui m'est chhe. Even now 
the money was not paid, but after a controversy had broken out 
between Schindler and the Prince over the former's charge that 
Beethoven had never been paid for the Quartets, Galitsui sent the 
t$ ducats, and Karl complaisantly aeqtdesced in the Flrince*s re- 
quest and signed a receipt for the money, not as in payment of the 
debt, but as a voluntary tribute to the dead composer.* ^ 

"It would scarcely be worth while to review the acrimonious controvemy on 
this suhjrri. Tht-rc wcri! errors and misunderstandings growing out of faulty meinorips 
and imperfect records. Mr. Thayer made a painstaking study of the subject and se- 
cured all the available correspondence from Prince George Galitzin and from other 
•ourcca in 1861. His r^^sum^ as given in Glow's "Dictionary of Music and Musicians" 
(Aft. "Galitzin") doubtless sets forth the fMt af indebtedneas and payment correctly. 
He taya: "These (the last two Quartets) were received by the Prince together and were 
acknowledged by bim Nov. 23. ISM. He also receivwJ * MS. copv of the Mass in D and 
uiated warn of Um Nintk Snsphomr and ol tb* t«o vmAnmit ia C Um one (0|»< 1S«) 
dcAeatadtoUiB.tkaother(Op. 11S)dedieBledtoGaaBt]iaaiivilL Hum tlw vbola 
cImib andDtt him wm— Qoartet* 150 ducatt; Ovcrtora {Op. ll^* Sf daeata; Man. SO 
ducau*; losa on eicbange, 4 ducats ; total MS daeata. not moadlas wiew othar pieoea af 
music sent. On the other hand he appear*, notwithstanding alThia promiaea. to hava 
paid, up to the time of Beethoven's death, only 104 ducats. It should be add that la 
18*6, war and insurrec tion had broken out in Russia, which occupied the Prince and 
obliged him to live sway from Petersburg, and also put him to embarrassing expcosfs. 
After the peace of Adrianople, (Sept. 14, 1889) when Beethoven had been dead some 
years a correspondence was opened with him by Hotschevar, Karl van Beethoven's 
guardian, which resulted in \Mi in a further payment of 50 ducats, making a total of 
154. Karl still urges his claim for 75 more to make up the 150 ducats for the Quartets, 
which Galitsin in 1835 promises to pay but never does. In 1852, roused bv Schindler's 
statement of the affair (ed. I, 168, 163), he writes to the Gaietle mimcols of July it, 
1852. a letter stating correctly Uia aoaa paid bat ioeorrectly laying it all to the accouot 
of th« QaaitaU. Othar lattara paand batiraaB bim and Karl Baatboraa, but tbagr ava 
oat awaalfal to tha tlnddaHon of tka tzaoMMtioa.'' 
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^cbott was ready with the Ninth Symphony in July, 1826, 
li vt Beethoven aaked him to delay the despatch of the piinted 
to the King of Pruaaia, to whom it was dedicated, until he had had 

an opportunity to send the monarch a manuscript copy, which, 
he said, would have no value after the publication. The reward 
wjpch he was looking forward to in return was a decoration. 
The CoBvenation Books have ooosidenble to say about the ded* 
ication, but if the London nulharmonic Society ever entered 
Beethoven's mind in connection with it, the record has been lost. 
He wanted an Order, and had he received one in time for the con- 
cert, its insignia would, in great likelihood, have graced his breast 
Oil tiiat ooosaioiL He had tepeatedly expressed contempt for tfiiT^ 
outward signs of royal condescension, but the medal sent by the 
King of France had evidently caused a change of heart in this 
regard. He was eager to see a description and illustration of the 
medallion in the newspapers; and that he thought of hanging it 
about his neds, ajipean from a remarlc to him made by KmA 
before the concert, telling him that it was too heavy to wear and 
would pull down his collar. Visitors called to see it and he peE=. 
mitted his intimate friends to show it about, until Holz cautioned 

To this the present editor kdds a bit of history derived chiefly from Mr. Thayer'i 
p*pers. In the course of time Schindler's partly frron«K)u» statement that the debt 
which Galitzin owed Beetbovon at the time of his death was all on account of the quartets 
WAS magnified into the statement made by Heinrich During and Brendel that the Prince 
had "cheated" the composer out of the fee for the Quartets. Prince Nicolas Galitnn had 
withdrawn to his distant eatates in Russia, but at his instigation the cudgels were taken 
up in his behalf by his son Prince George, who, stirred into indignation by DOring's 
MCMraphy in particidar. sent that writer the following letter: "I can not and do not wuit 
to mow anytning of the past, all the leu since it will certainly not be expected of me to 
eoitrxHct the pioob pfoduced by liui (hie lather). But aa by the pubneetian ol yoor 
•rtide yon heva nede the queatioBfMr awOMof the day, I, ae ft man ef honor mmi do 
my duty to put an end to thcae mfaoadHetaadiiigi. I have deposited the aum of Itl 
dueeta which you bring in question wHh Mr. Kaakd. banker in Dresden, for the hebafll 
Beethoven, and from you, m^ dear Sir, I expect the neoeasary information in this nietter, 
■Ince you must have acquainted yourself with the necessary facts while writing your 
notice. You must admit that hcrcafliT I rcHcrvt- the right to treat this question as a 
personal ont-! In case the family of Beethoven has died out there will be no other dis- 
position of the money deposited with Banker Kaskel than to pay it over to ii charity or 
some other cause which may be directly associated with the name and work.s of the 
famous artist. Dresden, July 15-S, 1858." Karl van Beethoven, sole heir of the composer, 
bad died three months previously, leaving a widow and children, who were his heirs. 
Prince George's money seemed like e fift of Providence to the widow, who hastened, as 
•con aa ahe read the letter in a musical journal, to write to Hols as the friend of the dead 
oompoeer to collect the money for her and express her gratitude to Prince George. 
Hob eomn l ied with part of her reqoeat in a letter full of obaeqniousnesa in which he ac- 
emed flcUndk* of aeandalnongaing and offered to provide the Prince with evidence of 
thatgMidemB'enaeftttty. But ha did not coUeet the moMy. which lajratUlantouched 
in the vadle of Kaekel in IMl. when Madame van Beethoven, having made a vain 
application to Prince George, addreased a letter to Eaalcd aakiBg wlwther the money was 
still deposited with him or bad been withdrawn by Prince George. In the latter event she 
vtated that she wanted to contradict a statement circulating by the public press that the 
liein of Beethoven had received the gift. Kaskel referred her to Aa. Rcicnel. a musical 
dinetor ia Dieedea and • IHead of &e PriMe» thwosh whoin, indeed, the dopolit had 
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lliin to do so no more, as it was showing marks of damage from a 
fftll. In one ooavenii^tkni, Johann suggests that the Symphony be 
dedicated to the Gsar of Russia and btm a jemaik in one of Prince 

Galitzin's letters telling him that, by a recent decree, all foreigners 
who wished to dedicate works of art to the Czar would have to 
obtain permission to do so £rom the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
it would appear that Johann's suggestion, or approval, had ako 
received his sanction. Ferdinand Ries was also a candidate for 
the distinction (Beethoven had promised him the (Ic ^ication in a 
letter), his claim being put forward, without particular urgency, by 
Franz Christian Kirchhoffer, a bookkeeper with whom Beethoven 
waa acqiiamted and throni^ whom Rwa carried on his correapon* 
denoe with the composer. On Aprfl 8, 1824, Karl wrote m a 
Conversntinn Book: **As soon ns the Symphony has been sent to 
England it must be copied again liandsomely on vellum paper and 
sent with an inscription to the Xing of France/' On the same 
day, apparently, Schindler adts: "Who has the preference in the 
matter of the dedication of the Symphony — Riea or the Kibg of 
Prussia? — It ought to be ofTered as fi proof of your gratitude, in 
these words. — ^There could be no better opportunity than just 

b««n made. On April ii^. 1H61, she wroti: to Rrirhel, reviewing the fat ta in the case and 
■tatiug her deaire to apply the money, in case it wad giT^n to her, to the mu.iical educatioo 
of her youngcat daughter, Hcrmine van Beethoven, then S yeara of age. Koakel also 
wrote to Beichel, aending him Madame van Beethoven's letter and aaying that a* b« had 
But heard anything from Prince Galitain for several years he iotendeo to turn tht mmtf 
over to the Manicipal Court of Dresden in order to spare himself all further correspott* 
dence in the matt«T. Kaskel wrote to the Friace on May 7. 1861. asking him to pre- 
Mfibe « dispontioB of the monnr. for, if Kaskd carried out hit determination to avnA it to 
the eottrt. it would be frittered swny. Be urged tlmt tlie noocar be given to lAidnmo 
▼•a Beetbovea. Tbis nvivel el intereit ia tba cublect mm evidently due to Mr. 
Thayer'* eetivltf tn itebelf of the widow aad ber dnuf^hter. Mr. Thayer was hi 
London in 1860 and evidently took up the matter with the Prince, ne mnkea no mention 
of the subject in bis notice written for Grove's "Dictionary"; but among his lellen 
the present writer found the following lettw* evideatly written «■ tbo eve of bis de- 
parture from England in February, 18C1 : 

"Dr.'ir Mr TliiiyiT- Princc Gaiil7iii liaK !i>.l;cfl inr to ri-rnil. to yoii Ihc enclosed 
Ifttt-r-i, [;ir)i viii^^ you kiinily to act for Ijirci lu the atfair, a^ you will Moon bt- on the spot. 
}ie bi-Rs yon, howovor, to tienr in mind the necessity oS proving that the nvmi y for these 
Quartets has not been paid (1 lear impoiwibility!); but however vexatious this may be 
to poor Mad. V. B. everyone must defer to the obstacle to her having the money: in the 
•wkward light in which it places the Prince's father. From what I can gather from his 
OOBversation he will be moat satisfied to have the money appropriated for the purpose yott 
■Ofieeted : the M. S. S. At all events Prince G. ii quite content to U*ve toe matter is 
four bands. Wishing you a pleasant journey aad veedjrfofcuni, lidievo nie» deer Mr* 
Thayer, Yoois eincerljr Natalia MncCenen." 

The editor^e efortf to leera tiie ultiiBale dieponlioa of tbe money deponted witb 
Kaskel have been ill vain. Mr. Thayer** |Mpen coatdb Ml bini of tbe atapo wUeb 
may have been taken after Mrs. Macltrren e afipeel to Priaee George: the banking 
house of Kaskel is gone out of existence; Nephew Karl's daughter, Ilermine, is dead. 
For three ye&rs, from 1R06 to 1809, she was a student in the pianoforte and harmonium 
classes of the Conservatory at Vienna, and it s.-cms likely that Mr Thiivcr succeeded in 
having tbe Dresden deposit applied to her education; but if so he leit no memorandum ol 
tbatfictaMoagit tba papewwbiAbavaeoma under tb a ad i tog^aeyeiii 
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now for this purpose." It is obvious that Schindler favors the 
King of Fhmoep for a day at two l*ter he mritei: "Schiraebl aeiids 

his compliments and is highly delighted that you are jdeued with 

the gift . As recfards the you-know-what he wants you to write to 
the Duke de ia Ciiartre [d'AchatsJ yourself, but for the present 
nothing about the dedication — leave the reference till later/* 
The advice is repeated and the tubjeet conefaided with: "Good, 
then you will stick to France.'* 

These facts belong chronologically to the history of 1824, but 
they have been made pertinent by the discussion of the dedication 
and presentation of the Ninth Symphony to the King of Prussia, 
whidi took place in 1826. Th^ are also valuable to correct a 
misapprehension which has prevailed ever since the publication 
of Hogarth's history of the London Philharmonic Society and was 
no doubt current before then. Hogarth says that the directors 
of the society resolved to offw Beethoven £S0 for a manuscript 
symphony on November 10^ IMS* and adds, '*the money was im- 
mediately advanced." In a note to his translation of one of 
Beethoven's letters (Kaliseher-Shedlook, Vol. II, p. 448) Mr. 
Shedlock calls attention to the fact that there is a document in the 
British Museum, acknowledging receipt <tf £50 tint a symphony 
composed for the society, dated April t7, 1824. This document 
proves the date on which Beethoven received the remuneration 
for the Symphony to have been that indicated in the receipt be- 
yond peradventure. On April 26 or 27 Karl writes, in the Con- 
versation Book from wMxSk we have been quoting : 

He [presumably Johann van Beethoven] is not at home at ntx>n. 
He wOI himself come soon after 7. He says you owe him 500 florins which 
is squared by the payment for the Sympnony. Moreover Ries begs you 
to dedicate the Symphony to him. — Shares — You must not refuse 
bluntly, but give him an evasive answer, until you have the shares. Is 
the Symphony ready to be taken away? — ^Then you can go out and the 
brother will come here. The Symphony must not be pubUshed for a 
vear.* Did jou li sdic rte the o v e r tw e to him? Youni^dediestettto 



J<^ann (a short time afterward). — Kirchhoffer was here and said 
that ducats have depreciated in value and we ought to inform ourselves at 
once. He wants me to bring him the two documents and the Symphony, 
when he will at once hand over the two shares. I beg you therefore to 
sign this now so that I can be with him at 10 o'clock. I will bring the 
two shares at once. — ^The girl can carry the Symphony with me now. — 
As regards the dedication of the Symphony it was only a question put 
for Bus by Kirchhoffer and must in no case be. He would have liked to 

^Cnder the agreement it wu to be the ezcluAive property of tbe FhilliArmomc 
SecMr Ut m jwme and • ball 4 
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see Ries [get it?] because he is goin^ to hme LaodoR fooa.*— I told Iitm. 
it could not well be in the case of thu work, wlmmipoil he Mid HO more. 

In no event does he count on it longer. 

When finally, in 1826, Beethoven decided that the Symphony 
should he dedicated to the King of Prussia, he obtained permission 
of i'riuce Hatzfeid, the Prussian Ambassador, to do so. Dr. 
Spkdcer, tlie King's libimrian, wee in Vienna st the time and av*. 
rangementt were made to transmit a copy of the score to Berlin , 
through him. Holz had a talk with him and he advised him con- 
cerning the preparation of the presentation copy and also discussed 
the possibility of a decoration. Spicker told Holz to have Beel- 
lioyea copy the title of the printed work on tiie title^Mge in Mb 
natural and habitual handwriting without any attempt at beau- 
tification. This would enhance the value of the score in the eyes 
of the King and he would put it in his private library. To get the 
Older would be an easy matter, for the King was predisposed in 
Beethoven's favor. Spicker also visited Beethoven, being pre- 
sented by Haslinger, but, unfortunately, the pages of the book 
which must have recorded the convprsati'on have not been pre- 
served; or, if preserved* not been made known. Beethoven wrote 
the title-page, the loore was handsomely bound by Sterner and Co. 
and pheed in the hands ol Dr. Spieker with the folhmini letter: 

Tour Majesty: 

It is a piece of great good fortune in my life that Your Majesty has 
graciously aUowed me to oiedicate the present work to you. 

Your Majesty is not only the father of your subjects but also pro- 
tector of the arts and sciences; how much more, therefore, must 1 rejoice 
in your gracious permission since I am also so fortunate as to count my- 
self a citizen of Bonn and therefore one of your subjects. 

I beg of Your Majesty graciously to accept this work as a alight 
token of the high reverence whidh I give to all your virtiMS. 
Your Majesty's 

Most obedient servant 

Ludwig van Bsethoven. 

The King's acknowledgment was as follows: 

In view of the recognized worth of your compositions it was very J 
'agreeable for me to receive the new work which you have sent me. I 
thank you for ■^ending It and hand you the accompaayiiig diamond ring 
as a token of my sincere appreciation. 

Berlin. November 25, 1826 Friedrieh THDiehB. 
To the composer Ludwig van Beethoven. < 

Schiiidler says that when the ease containing the Sng's gift ^ 

was opened it was found to contain, not a diamond ring as the 
letter had described it» but one set with a stone of a "reddish" hue 
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which the court jeweller to whom it was shown appraised at 300 
Aabut, paper moncgr. Beethoven was ray fndigiuuit aad was 

\ with difficulty dissuaded from sending it back to the Prussian 
I Ambassador; eventually he sold it to the jeweler at the value 
f wkich he had set upon it. Whether or not the ring was the one 
really sent from Berlin or one which had been substituted for it 
(at was suspected in some quartets), has never been determined. 

Depute the cordial relations between Beethoven and Haslin- 
ger, which endured to the end of the composer's life, there was 
continual friction between him and the Steiner firm, for which it 
would seem that Hols was at this tune respon43>Ie in a considerable 
degree; and it may have been be who put the notion into Beetho- 
ven's head that it would be a stroke of business to buy back all of 
his manuseripts which Steiner had acquired but had not yet pub- 
lished. Dissatisfaction with the policy of publishers, however, 
was in Beeilioven a oonfiimed mood ; we Imve heard h&n ndl against 
the men who wanted to withhold his works till he was dead, so as 
to profit from the public curiosity which would follow. Beethoven 
made the proposition in a jocular letter to Haslinger offering to 
pay the same "shameful" price for all his unpublished manuscripts 
which the i!nn had paid hfim. Hie transaelioQ was not consum- 
mated; if it had been there can be no doubt but that it would have 
been highly advantageous to him, since both Scbott and Altaiia 
were now eager to have his works. 

Among Beethoven's intimate friends was Abb6 Stadler, an 
old man wid an dd-fadiioned mnsidnn, the horison of whose 
esthetic appreciation was marked by the death-date of his friend 
Mozart. Castelli says that he used to call Beethoven's music 
"pure nonsense"; certain it is that he used to leave the concert- 
room whenever a composition by Beethoven was to be played. 
Sdiuppans^h offered as an czeuse for him that he had a long way 
home, and it does not appear that Beethoven ever took umbrage at 
his conduct. Holz, telling Beethoven in February, 18?5, that 
as usual he had left the room when an overture by Beethoven 
was about to be played, added: "He is too old. He always says 
when Mbcart is readied, *Mbre I eaimot understand.'" But 
once he staid and not only listened to a Beethoven piece but 
praised it. It was the Trio for Strings, Op. P, which had been 
composed nearly a generation before! Holz becomes sarcastic: 
"One might say A. B. C. D. {AbbS cedait)" Stadler now had 
occasion to eourt Beellioven's fiivor, or at least to betray the fact 
that even if he could not appreciate his musie he yet had had a 
vast lespect for his genius aad reputation. In 1825, Gottfried 
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Weber had written an essay, which was published in the "CKcHia** 
jourual, attacking the authenticity of Mozart's "Requiem.** 
The article augend Beethoven, as is e^eneed by his maiginal 
fosses on the copy of the journal which he read, now in the pos* 
session of Dr. Prieger in Bonn. The glosses are two in number: 
*'0h, you arch ass!" and "Double ass!" Such a disposition of an 
attack on the artistic honor of his friend did not suiiice Stadler. 
He publuhed a defence of Moiart ("KsrrAetd^im^ ibr EeMmt 
des MozarUcken RequiMU**) and sent a copy to Beethovsn, who 
acknowledged it thus: 

On the «tb of Fehy., 18M. 

Respected and venerable Sir: 

You have done a really good deed in seewing justice for the mmei 

of Mozart by your truly exeinj)l;iry aiul exhaustive essay, and lay and 
jm^ant, all who are muucal or can in anywise be accounted so must give 
3foa tluuika. 

It requires either nothing or mnch for one Uke Hctr W. to bring 
such a subject on the caipet. 

When H is slio eonsidend that to the best of my knowledfle such an 
one has written a treatise on comporition sod yet tnes to attnbute soeh 
passages as 




T r 

to Mosartt and adds to it such pseesgee 





















^'1 ^ ■• 



and 




We ftrc reminc!ei^ hy TTerr Ws amazing knowledge oflianDnny and melody 
of the old and dead Imperial Composers Sterl^. . . . . .(iile^ble), Kalk- 

brenner (the father), Andre (nieki der g» Anden) etc. 

Requiescat in pace. I thank you in esper'al, my honored friend, for 
the happiness which you have given me in sending me your essay. I have 
aiwa^ counted mysetf among the greatest admirets of Mbsart and wOl 

leauun such till my last breath. 

Reverend Sir, your bUesing soon.*^ 

The conchulinpr supplication rcralTs an anecdote related by 
Castelli in his memoirs: Beethoven and Abb^ Stadler once met 
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at Steiner's. About to depart, Beethoven kneeled before the 
Ahh6 and said: "Reverend Sir, give me your blessing." Stadler, 
not at all embamased* made tiie gigii of the crom over the Imed- 
ing man and, as if mumbling a prayer, aaid: "Hilft's nix, schadt'a 
nix" ("If it does no good, 'twill do no harm"). Beethoven there- 
upon kissed his hand amid the laughter of the bystanders. Jahn 
heard the some story from Fischoff.' 

A remark in a Conversation Book of 1896 indicates that 
Stadler had urged Beethoven to write a mass. Hols says: **If 
Stadler tells you to write a mass it is cprtain that something will 
be done for it. He knows best of ari> Inxiy which way the wind 
blows. — He has Dietrichstein and Eybler in his pocket. — You 
are wdl oared for if Stadler favors it.*' The emivmations of 
Holz also foovide a fleeting glimpse of Sdmbert in this year* 
IIolz tells Beethoven that he had seen the young composer with 
either Artaria or Mosel (the allusion is vague) and that the two 
were reading a Handel score together. "He (Schubert) was very 
amiable and thanked me for the pleasure which Myloid's [Sdiup- 
pansigh'sl Quartets gave him; he was always present. — He has a 
great gift for songs. — ^Do you know the 'Erlking'? He spoke very 
mystically, always.** 

i'riedrich Wieck, father of Clara Schumann, spent three 
hours with Beethoven in Migr, having been presented by Andreas 
Stein, the pianoforte maker. He told about the visit long after- 
ward in a letter to his sewnd wife which was reprinted in the 
**Signale" No. 57, in December, 187S, from the "Dresdener 
Nachrichten." Beethoven gave his guest wine (to which Wieck 



^Tliougb there ia DO authority for doing so it scema impossible not to aasociAte the 
following three-part canon, which may b« found in the B. and H. Complete Edition, with 




tt.gMr AV- batel 
(Si-gaor Ab- batel 



lo so - no, lo so - no, lo so • do 
I'm nil- log, I'm ail-lnc, lb ail • Ug, 



*' . tat S&. ta Pa . dn vtanl • 4a.l«.Bd la. ba.ae.di.al. 



la • t«t 8aa- to Pa - die vteol « 4a-t«-nl la b«.B«-dl-«t< 
all • ia|l a» • ly Fti • Itari bai • laa, ka«-lta to m, taf • Ma to 

, b . « : ^~ — ^ ^ 




0 - ne, la. ie - b« - dl - tlo- 
has • ten, and give me thy bias* 



B* Hoi' Sis dff Tfo-fcl, wrenSl* alckt 

Ingl Go to' the dcv-il, un-leaayoa 




kaa^aaat iMTSIa 4ar Tra-M, ««iiaBtoB|ctilia»mt,h«r SUdir Tni • 
las-ln, |0 to tiM 6*9- ii, «&•!••• yoaliaa.laa,. go to tba 4«* - 
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was not aocuBtomed), improvised for him over an hour and talked 
▼dumiiumsly about 

musical conditions in Leipsic — ^Rochlitz — Schicht — Gewandliaus — ^his 
housekeepei^his many lodgings, none of which suited him — ^his prome- 
nades — Hietzing — Schonbrunn — his brother — various stupid people in 
Vienna — aristocracy — d e mo c r acy — revolution — Napoleon — Mara— 
Catalan!— Mafilmm—Fodor — the excellent Italian singers Lablache, 
Donzelli, Rubini and others, the perfection of Italian opera (German 
opera a>uld never be so perfect because of the language and because the 
Germans did not learn to sing as beanttfidly as the Ita]iiu»)-''^y views 
on pianoforto playing,'- -Archduke Rudolph — Fuchs in Vienna, at the 
time a famous musical personality — my improved method of pianoforte 
teadiiiig, etc. 

"Wieck says the meeting was in Hietzing, and that Beethoven 
played upon the pianoforte "presented to him by the city of 
London" — tiuee ol>vioiu mistakes, since Beethoven was not in 
Hietzing in May» but in Vienna, and the Broadwood pianolorle^ 
which was not presented to him by the city of London but by 
Thomas Broadwood, was in the hands of (}raf for repairs in May. 

After Karl's attempt to end his ill-spent life, with its crushing 
effect upon the composer, the friends. Hob in particular, made 
many efforts to divert Beethoven's mind from bis disaf ip ointment 
and prief. They accompanied him on brit f excursions into the 
country which he loved so passionately and which had been 
clu2>ed to him, for the customary happy season, by his nephew's 
act Again did his brother offer bim a baven at Gneiscendorf in 
August, only to receive the curt answer: **I wiU not come. Your 
brother ??????!!!! Ludwig." His nephew was lying in the 
hospital. He could not leave him then nor did he go until it had 
become necessary to find an asylum for Karl as well as a resting- 
place for himedf . His brother came to the city late in Sefrtember; 
it waa neceswiy that Karl should remain out of Viauia until he 
oonld join a regiment of soldiery, and so Beethoven accepted 
Johanu's renewed invitation to make a sojourn at Gneixendorf. 
Meanwhile he was far from idle. He had begim a new quartet, 
in F major, and Sdilesinger, p^e, who bad come from Berlin, 
negotiated with him for its publication. He had the new finale 
for the B-flat Quartet on his mind and, as will appear later, several 
other works occupied him. With Schlesinger he talked about the 
Complete Edition and aome military mardiet which the King of 
Prussia was to pay for, as they were to be written for the Royal 
Band. The chief obstacle to Beethoven's acceptance of his bro- 
ther's repeated invitations to visit him at Gneixendorf came from 
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the presence there of the brother's wife. Her eendalous coiulait\ 

had begotten an intense hatred in Beethoven's mind. Utged on i 
by his brother, Joh.inn had once planned to put her away, but 1 
there was an obstacle in the shape of a marriage contract, which I 
gave her half of his property, and though she was willing to sur- 
render the contract at one time, ahe was not content to be turned 
oat upon the woAd with neitiier character nor means of subsis- 
tence. Besides, Jo^ann was loath to take the drastic methods 
which alone were open to him. He was inclined, much to the 
indignation of his brother, to be complaisant; he needed a house- 
keeper and for that she WOuM serve. **I go my way and let her go 
hers/* he said* and he toU his brother when trying to persuade him 
to spend his summers, perhaps eventually all his time, at Gneixen- 
dorf , that he need pay no heed whatever to his sister-in-law. Much 
of the ill-feeling was due to the fact that Beethoven wanted to 
insure his brother's fortune for Karl. The nephew did eventually 
become his sole heir and inherited 42,000 florins from him. 

On Septemb<T 9H, Beethoven and his nephew loft Vienna for| 
Gneizendorf, intending to stay a week. A night was passed at a 1 
viUage sn rowfe, and Johann's estate was readied hi the afternoon 
of the next day — the 29th — but not too late for the composer to 
walk through the fields with his brother to take a look at the pro- 
perty. The next day the walk was extended to the vineyards on 
the hill in the forenoon and to Imbach in the afternoon. There 
Karl pointed out to his undo some histocieal monuments: 'This 
is the cloister where Margarethe, Ottocai^s wife^ died; the scene 
occurs In Grillparzer*s piece." Thus, with Other excnnsons the 
next day, life at Gneixendorf lu tran. 

'Gneixendorf is a little village on a high plateau of the Danube 
VaOcy about an hour's walk from Krems. It is a mean handet, 
with only one street and that narrow, rough and dirty. The 
houses are low huts. Wasserhof, as the place is now called, the 
Beetlioven estate, lies opposite the village and is reached by a 
wagon road which runs a large part of the way along the edge of a 
ravine, whidi torrents have cut out of the dayey soiL The 
plateau is almost tredess but covered with fidds and vines. In 
Beethoven's time there were two houses on the estate, both large 
and handsome, each with its garden and surrounding wall. The 
houses were separated from each other by a road. A generation 
after Beethoven had been a visitor there the gardens were found 
neglectod and the trees whidi sonoonded the house* a two* 

>**Tlie name U ttrnMIng Vkt fk« twiMllg «f M MblNCb** VfOto llwtl OTW I lO 
HM^fwin OetolMff. 
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fltovcy fltfuctuK fltioiigly built of stono with s otwcrins €f nottsTt 
•hut out a view of the surrounding country.* Beethoven's rooms 

were on the east side, and unless the trees interfered the compo- 
ser had a magnificent view of the Danubian valley stretching to 
the distant Styrian mountains. Jdiami van Beethoven's pos- 
aenioiis eompaMed nearly 400 acres, most of which he leased to 
tenants. A lover of hills and forests Uke Beethoven must have 
found Wasserhof drearj^ and monotonous in the extreme, yet the 
distant view of the Danube seems to have compensated him in a 
measure for it reminded him of the Rhine. 

Gerhard von Bremiiiig gives a distressful account of Beetho" 
ven's reception and treatment at Gneixendorf. It is, indeed, too 
distressful to be implicitly accepted as true, nor are all his accusa- 
tions against Johanu borne out by the evidence of the Conversation 
Bodes and other indubitable Isda. If tiie aooount in Breunuig'a 
book "Aua dem Schwanapanierfaaus" were literally true, we 
should have to picture to ourselves Beethoven, arrived at his 
brother's place, being assigned rocfms which were unfit for occu- 
pation in the cold, wet November weather which ensued, denied 
fadlities for proper heating, having fire-wood stingily doled out to 
him, oompelled to eat miserable food and forced to be content with 
too little even of that, and three days after his arrival informed that 
he woTild he expected to pay for his board and lodging. One 
would tkink whUe reading the account that Johann van Beetho- 
ven, who had been offering hospitalities to his brother for yens* 
had done so only to make money out of him and had at last suc- 
ceeded in his design by taking ndvantage of the overwhelming 
sorrow whkh had come upon him.* Beethoven is said to have 

>T1m diMripltoB b bMed m llirt iMd* bf Tbayer when 1m viritod Cta^^ 

1860. 

The romanciog biognphen who copy Schindler ftnd Gerhard von Breunin^ in 
their accuMtioiu that Johann van Beethoven waa prompted only by the meanest motives 
of •elf-intereet in nil his dealings with bis great brother will have a difficult task to ex* 
pll^ away the evidence to the contrary afforded the Conversation Books. Tl)s.. 
HOpotHion that the two make a common home in Vienna had come from Ludwig and 
Mea nned kqr him. After Jdwan IimI MsquiMd tb* «itate »l Gnaixcadoff lie made 
lepestMflffgrts toponiwdsldiliNCiMrte^Mdl^ IbISSS 
Beethoven wrote: ''ue always wanU me to cooM to Us peoplo— mm y > i s <W < ftr ««." 
The obstacle was Johann's wife, who had becomeoneof "hispeople" beeMIWOf thaeOBp 
noFpr'n intcrfereor o willi JoliannV't [jrlviih- affairs at Linz. iTrged on by Ludwig, Johann 
hud taken action against the woeqrd nnd made himself master of bis household. In a 
Conversation Book of 1 8M may be rrjii! i n Johann's band: "My wife has somndr red her 
mamage contract iind entered into an obligation permitting me to drive her away 
without nniicr tit tlic first new acfloaintance which she makes." Beethoven seems to 
have asked, "Why do you not do it! ' for Johann continues: "I cannot do that. I cannot 
know but that some misfortune miglit tirfuU me." Then Karl takes the pencil : " Vour 
bntber proposes that you spend the four months at his place. You would have 4 or 5 
tWMDf^ very beautiful, high and Iwfe. Everything is well arranged; you will find fowls, 
CH^oo««.bMM,«te. Moi«o«w.MNififditbiewttebibokloolMdupoB«iaboitid^ 
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made complaints in the nature of von Breuning's accusations in A 
letter written from Gneixendorf to Stephan von Breunhig, and also 
to have given expression to his feelings at being obliged to submit 
to the npuUre caaapaiuoiuhip of his biotbei^s wife and step* 
daughter. The letter is lost and was not printed by Breunjng'e 
son in proof of the charges; but if it had been it would not be con- 
1 elusive in the minds of dispassionate judges. Against it tiiere 
' would lie the evidences of tiie biothar*s numerous acts of help« 
ifnfaieaa, the many inatances of Beethoven's unreasonaMe suqiidMi 
*attd imjust judgment and, above all, the testimony of the Con- 
versation Books. As to the matter of an insufficient supply 
of fire-wood, there is a remark of Karl's, made after a return to 
Vienna is already in contemplation: **A8 regards expenses, wood 
is 80 cheap that it is inomto^vable that your brother should be at 
any considerable cost, for you can heat a long time with a cord and 
he is already overpaid.** Lon^ before when Johann had been 
trying in vain to induce him to come to Gneixendorf for the sum- 
mer he rebukes him for his unwillingness to aooept his Ho^itality 
gimtis. Onee during the sojourn he says explidtly: *'You do not 
need money here*'; and at another time: "If you want to live with 
us you can have everytbing for 40 florins Convention money a 
month, which makes only 500 florins for a whole year," and again: 
"You will need only half of your pension" and "I will chaige myth- 
ing for the first fortnight; I would do more if I were not so hue^ 
pressed with taxes." Beethoven had planned at the outset to 
stay only a week, just long enough for the scar on Karl's head to 
disappear sufficiently to make him presentable to his command- 
ing officer. Instead, the visit lasted two months and Johann was 
sl^rt of money. He had still two payments to make on the pur- 
diase-money for the estate, and collections were not good. 

Beethoven was sick when he went to Gneixendorf. He had 
not recovered from his illness of the early months of the year when 
Xjurl attempted to kill hirasdif , and this was not calculated to im- 
prove the physical or mental condition of so nervous and irritable 
a bemg as he. On October 7, eight days after his arrival in 

only aiirl will not duturl^i you. The sconery is glorious and it ?.'ill not cost you a p«nny. 
There Is a houspkeeper; water containiiig iron, an individual liathroom, etc. If you 
do not take it he will give up five rooms and announc* ihr fuct in ihr nev. sijiipers." 
Beethoven, obviously, brinp forward bit objection to Johann's wife, for Karl writes: 
"That matter has come to an end. Yon wUl scarcely see the woman. She lo<As aftW 
the housekeeping and works. All the more since she is completely tamed. Besidet, she 
has promised to conduct hersdf properly." Other matter* are discussed^ and then 
Johann writes: '^t looks to me as if you did not want to come because it will not cost 
Ton anything. Who will look after our household affairs? Who will endure oar 
BMMnr" In snotber book Karl «iit«a tkat JoliMUi had «lt«a Mid tliat Ua brathw % 
esvM imm every thiog for nothing at OnaiiinWf. 
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Gneixendorfy he wrote a letter from a sickbed and Breuning, to 
whom it was sent, who knew his physical condition well, remarked 
that he wa^ in danf^'er of bi ooining seriously ill, possibly dropsical. 
ISoUiing was mure natural thau that liis letters should be full of 
oomplahita, agme of which might wdl be measurably founded on 
fact without oonidcting his brother of inhumanity. He had 
never been a comfortable or considerate puest or tenant at the 
best, and his adaptability to circumstances was certainly not 
promoted by the repugnance which he felt towards his sister-in- 
law and his want of hmiest idlection for his brother. 

Coneemmg his life in Gncaxendorf , a number of interesting 
details were told in an art icle entitled "Beethoven in Gneixendorf 
published in the "Deutsche Musikzeitung" in 1862,^ some of which 
are worth reciting again. One day Johann went to Langenfeld 
and Beethoven and other people fonn Gneixendorf went with him. 
The purpose was to visit a surgeon named Karrer, a friend of the 
brother. The surgeon was absent on a sick-call, but his wife, 
flattered by a visit from the landowner, entertained him lavishly. 
Noticing a num who hdd hiasdf aloof from the company, sitting 
silently on the bench behind the stove, and taking him for one of 
her pup«?t's servants, she jBlled a little jug with native wine and 
handed it to him with the remark: "He shall also have a drink.** 
When the surgeon returned home late at night and heard an 
aoooimt of the incident he ezdaimed: "My dear wife» what have 
you done? The greatest compK>8er of the century was in our > 
house to-day and you treated him with such disrespect!** 

Johann bad occasion to visit the syndic Sterz in Langeulois on 
a matter of business. Beethoven accompanied him. The con- 
ference lasted n oonsidemble time^ during all of whidi Beethoven 
stood motionless at the door of the official's office. At the leave- 
taking Sterz bowed often and low to the stranger, and after he was 
gone asked his clerk, named Fux, an enthusiastic lover of music, 
especially of Beethoven's; "Who do you think the man was who 
stood by the doorP'' Fux replied: "Considering that you, Bfr. 
S^dic, treated him with such politeness, his may be an exceptional 
case; otherwise I should take him for an imbecile (Trottel)." The 
consternation of the clerk may be imagined when told the name of 
the man whom he had taken for an idiot. 

Johann's wife had luH%ned Michael Krenn, son of one of her 
husband's vinedressers, to look after Beethoven's wants. At 
first the cook had to make up Beethoven's bed. One day, while 

*Page 77 ei teq. The article wm b«>ed lurgdy on inforniAtion gathend Vjf Ifr. 
Thayer at Gneizeadorf in 18S0 and had been ■ubmlttra to him for revicion. 
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the woman was thus occupied, Beethoven sat at a table gesticttlat* 
falg with his hands, beating time with his feel, muttering and sing- 
ing. The woman burst into a laugh, which Beethoven observed. 
He drove her out of the room instanter. Kreon tried to follow her, 
but Beethoven drew him bads, gave him three SO-kreutxer pieces, 
told bim not to be afraid, and nid that henefter he should meke 
the bed and clean the flrw>r every day. Krenn said that he was 
told to come to the room early, but generally had to knock a long 
time before Beethoven opened the door. It was Beethoven's 
custom to get up at half-past 6 o'clock, seat himself at a table and 
write while he beat time with hands and feet and sang. This 
frequently stirred Krenn's risibles, and when he could no longer 
restrain his laughter he used to leave the lOom. Gradually he 
fftm accustomed to it. The family breakfast was eatoi at hall* 
past 7 o'clock, alta which Beethoven hurried out into the open 
air, rambled across the fields shouting and waving his arms, 
sometimes walking very rapidly, sometimes very slowly and stop> 
ping at times to write in a sort of pocketbook. This book he once 
lost and said: "Michael, run ahovt and hunt my writings; I must 
have them again at any cost." Michael luckily found them. At 
half-past 12 Beethoven would come home for dinner, after which 
he went to his room until about 3 o'clock; then he roamed over the 
fields until shortly before sunset, after which he never went out of 
doors. Supper was at half-past 7, and after eating he went to his 
room, wrote till 10 o'clock and then went to bed. Occasionally 
Beethoven played the pianoforte, which did not stand in his room 
but in the salon. Nobody was permitted to enter his rooms ex- 
cept Michael, who had to put them in order while Beethoven was 
out walking. In doing so he several times found mon^ on the 
floor, and when he carried it to its owner, B^thoyen made him 
show him where he had picked it up and then gave it to him. 
This happened three or four times, after which no more money was 
found. In the evening Michael had to sit with Beethoven and 
write down answen to questions whidi he asked. Generally 
Beethoven wanted to know iHiat had been said about him at dinner 
and supper. 

One day the wife of the landowner sent Michael to Stein with 
5 florins to buy wine and a fish; but Michael was careless and lost 
the money. He came back to Gneixendorf in consternation. As 
soon as Madame van Beethoven saw him she asked for the fish, 
and when he told her of the los-? she d isrharged him from her service. 
When Beethoven came into dinner he asked at once for his servant 
and the lady told him what had happened. Beethoven grew 
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fearfully excited, gave her 5 florma, and angrily demanded that 
Midiael be called back at once. After that he nerer went to table 

any more but had his dinner and supper brought to his rooms, 
where Michael had to prepare breakfast for him. Even before 
this occurrence Beethoven scarcely ever spoke to his sister-in-law 
and seldom to hii brother. BeetJioven wanted to take Michael 
with him to Vienna, but when a oook came to call for the com- 
poser the plan was abandoned. 

Two old peasants told the owner of Wasserhof in 1862 stories 
idkich confirm Krenn'a account of Beethoven's unusual behavior 
m the Adds. Beeanae of hia unaeeouitable actions they at fint 
took him lor a madman and kept out of his way. When they had 
become accustomed to his singularities and learned that he was a 
brother of the landlord they used to greet him politely; but he, 
always lost in thought, seldom if ever returned their greetings. 
One of these peasants, a young man at the time, had an adventure 
with Beethoven of a most comical nature. He was driving a pair 
of young oxen, scarcely broken to the yoke, from the tile-kiln to- 
ward the manor-house when he met Beethoven shouting and 
waving his arms about in wild gesticulations. The peasant called 
to him: A hUnl aladat ("A little quieter^') but he paid no attention 
to the request. The oxen took fright, ran down a steep hill and 
the peasant had great difficulty in hrinpingthem to a stand, turning 
them and getting them back on the road. Again Beethoven came 
towards them, still shouting and gesticulating. The yokel 
called to him a second time, but in vam; and now tite oxen rushed 
towards the house, where they were stoiqied by one of the men 
employed there. When the driver came up and asked who the 
fool was who had scared his oxen the nuin told him it was the 
proprietor's brother. *'A pretty brother, that he is!" was the 
ttDsweting omament. 

On October 7 Beethoven answered the letter which he had 
received many months before from Wegeler. He wrote a long 
letter in the cordial and intimate tone which is to be found only 
In the correspondence with parsons to whom he was bound by 
ties of affectionate friendship, bat made no lefcrenoe to Karl. On 
the subject of his patenuty he wrote: 

Vou write that I am written dowu somewhere as a natural son of the 
ds cs as ed king of fkussia ; this was mentioned to me long ago. I have made 
it B principle never to write anything about myself nor to reply to any- 
thing written about me. For this reason I gladly leave it to you to make 
known to the world the honesty of my parents, and my mother in par- 
ticular. 
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He tells with pride of the gift from the King of France, of 
other distinction*? which he had received, and of Kinj* Frederick 
William's desire to have the autograph of his new Syniphony for 
the Royal Library, and adds: "Something has been said to me in 
this connection about the older of the 3£m1 Eagle^ seecmd ckss.^* 
What the outcome will be I do not Imow; I have never sought for 
such marks of honor, but at my prese&t age th^ wouhi not be 
unwelcome, for several reasons." 

On October 13 he wrote a merry letter to Haslinger, whom he 
addresses in mnsie as "Firat of all Tobiasses»" addng him to 
deliver a quartet (the one in F major published as Op. 135) to 
Schlesin^er's agent and collect and forward the money, of which 
he stands in need. On the same day he wrote to Schott and Sons 
endoaing the metronome marks for the Ninth Symphony which 
the Conversation Book shows had been dictated to Karl before 
the departure from Vienna. That he was not as grievously 
disappointed by his surroundings at Gneixendorf as might have 
been expected is evidenced by the remark: "The scenes among 
which I am sojourning remind me somewhat of the Rhine country 
which I so greatly long to seei^ain, having left them in my youth.** 

The Quartet in F was completed at Gneixendorf. Beethoven 
sent it to Srhlesinger's agent on October SO, and had probably 
put the huishing touches on it about the time when he wrote to 
Haslinger about its delivery a fortni^t before. Sdilesmger had 
agreed to pay 80 ducats for it. It had been in hand four months 
at least, for in July he told Holz that he intended to write another 
quartet and when Holz asked, "In what key?** and was told, he 
remarked, "But that will be the third in F. There is none in 
D minor. It is singular that there is none among Haydn's in 
A minor." If there were positive evidence in the **Mus8 es sdn?" 
incident, a still earlier date would have to be set for its origin, but 
here we are left to conjecture. There was considerable merry- 
making over the Dembscher joke, and it is at least probable that 
the first sketdies for the Quartet and the Canon were written about 
the same time. The point which cannot be definitely determined 
is whether or not the motif of the Canon was destined from the 
first for the finale of the Quartet. It may have been in Beetho- 
ven's mind for that purpose and the suddoi inspiration on hearing 
the story of Dembscher*s query '^uss es sem?** may have gone 
only to the words and the use of them with the music for the Canon. 
That the Quartet was to be shorter than the others was known 
before Beethoven left Vienna. Hoiz once says to Beethoven 

^Third dua is wiwt ia Ulked aboat in the ConverMtion Books. 
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before the departure that Schlesinger had aslced about it and that 
he had relied that Beethoven was at work upon it, and added: 
'■You win sot publiab it if it Is diort. Jtwm If it should have 
only thv«e movements it wKwId stiU be a quartet byBeetboveiv and 
H would not cost so much to print it."' 

The new finale for the Quartet in B-flat was also completed in 
Gneixendorf, though it, too, had been worked out almost to a 
eondiuioD fai ^^euia. It was ddivflared im November 25 to 
Artaria, who ^ve him 15 ducats for it. Schuppaniigli gave it a 
private performance in December and told Beethoven that the 
company thought it kdstlich and t hat Artaria was overjoyed when 
he heard it. There were other compositions on which Beethoven 
worked in Gndzendinrf when he oompdled laughter from the oode 
and frightened the peasant's oz^. At Diabelli's request he had 
said that he would write a quintet with flute. Sketches for a 
quintet have been found, showing that the work was in a consider- 
able state of forwardness, but in them there are no signs of a flute. 
Hola told Jahn that the first movement of a quintet in C for 
stringB which Diabelli had bought for 100 ducats was finished in 
the composer's head and the first pa^?:e written out. In the cata- 
logue of Beethovpn's posthumous etfects No. 173 was "Fragment 
of a new Violin Quintet, of November, 1826, last work of the com- 
poser," which was officially valued at 10 florins. It was bouf^t by 
Diabelli at the auction sale and published in pianoforte arrange- 
ments, two and four hands, with the title: "Ludwip van Beetho- 
ven's last Musical Thmif!:ht, after the original manuscrij>t of 
November, 1820," and the remark: "Sketch of the Quintet wiiich 
the publishers, A. Diabdli and Co., contmissioned Beethoven to 
write and purchased from his tdics with proprietary rights." 
The pubh'shed work is a short movement in C in two divisions, 
having a broad theme of a festal character, Andante maestoso and 
Polonaise rhythm. The autograph having disappeared it can not 
now be said how much of tlie piece was actually written out by 
Beethoven. Nottebohm shows (**Zweit. Beeth.,** p. 79 et seg.) 
that the sketches for the quintet were written after Beethoven had 
begun to make a fair copy of the last movement of the B-flat 
Quartet. Lenz, in volume V of his work on Beethoven (p. 219), 
tells a stray derived horn Hols to the effect that whoi BeeUioven 
sent !iiin the last movement of the B-flat Quartet with injuncticms 
to collect 12 ducats from Artaria, he aooompanied it with a Cmum 

iBols told lalm tlwt Schlesinger hftd booght it far 80 duc«ta and MOt SSO florina 
is Pwinrat; whenopoB Bwihoven hmi aaicl a I«w aenda dicttoiciiad dneaU he 
■luilliikv«*di«aadMdQai(t«t Tkat'ttlMrnMmltiiMalMK." 
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on the words "Here is the work; get me the money" (Hier id das 
Werkf achafft mir das Qeld). According to a report circulated in 
Vkmis In 1889, a oopgr «f this Canon was putcshased from Hds's 
son for tbe BeeUurren Collection in Hdlligenstadt. The lines 

and notes were described as having been written by Beethoven* 
the words: Ilier ist das Werk, sorgtjur da» Geld — 1^ 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7, 
8» 9, 10, 11, 12 Dukaien, by Holz to Beethoven's dictation. The 
stoiy is not altogether convincing. The movement was completed 
in Gneixendorf and Artaria received and paid for it in November. 
He paid 15, not 1?, ducats: and it is not patent how Beethoven 
in Gneixendorf could dictate to Holz in Vienna. He did not 
return to Vienna till Deoember S. There are references to 
other works in the Conversation Books whieh are not dear. 
In January Mathias Artaria writes: "I hear of six fugues. — 
We will empty a bottle of champagne in their honor." Holz 
asks: **Is it true that you sold a rondo to Dominik Artaria 
whidi he has not ytit received? It is said that yon took it bade 
and have not returned it.'* — It is possible that the Rondo Caprice 
which was published by Diabelli as Op. 129, the history of which 
is a blank, is the work alluded to; but there is no evidence on 
the subject. 
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Karl van Beethoven — A Wayward Ward and an Unwise 
Guardian — Beethoven and His Nephew — An Ill-advised 
Foster-father and a Graceless, Profligate Nephew — Effect 
on Beethoven's Character of the Guardiaiiship — An Un- 
suoeeiaf 111 Attempt at Sdf-destructioii— Kail is Made a 
Soldier. 

WE are now to learn of the calamitous consequences of 
Beethoven's effort to be a foster-father to the son of his 
dead brother Kaapar. Hie tale u one that hat been 
fruitful of fiction hi most of the wntingB which have dealt with the 
life-history of the great composer; nor is the circumstance to be 
wondered at. There is still some obscurity in the story, and if 
there is anything in the meUncholy lot of the great man, next to '< 
his siii»cnie affliction, calculated to challenge the pity of the vor]d» j 
it is tile manner in which his efforts to attach to hhnself the one / 
human being for whom he felt affeetion were requited. There it 
no more pitiful picture in the history of great men than that pre- 
tented by hit devotion to the lad in whom, for a reason whidi 
must have teemed to him more intcrutable than his own physical 
calamity, he could not inspire a spark of love or a scintilla of 
gratitude. It wa.s an unwise devotion and an ill-directed effort, 
but that does not alter the case. From the beginning, all of hit 
faknds recognized Beethovm's unfitnett for the office of guardian 
of hit nephew. He was incapacitated for it by his occupation, 
his irregular mode of life, his lack of understanding of a child's 
nature, his irresolute mind, his infirmities of temper, nnd the 
wretchedness of his domestic surroundings due to his ignorance of 
and indifference to the things essential to the amenities and com- 
forts of social life. He did not assuTue the guardianship in a 
spirit of gentle oliedience to a dying brother's request; he vio- 
lently wrested it unto himself alone in defiance of that brother's 
last entreaties. There can be no doubt but that he believed that 
in doing so he was performing a pious duty toward his own fleth 
and blood and acting for the good of the diild and the wcifsre ol 

(S«71 
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tlie oommunity. He wm proud of the boy's inteUectual gift% 
wliidi were out <^ih«ordiaiuy; he dreamed of sedngliim great and 

respected in the eyes of the world; he wanted loving companion- 
ship now, and in his old age; he hungered for sympathy and for 
,help which would not keep him in bonds of obligation to men whose 
disintereBtediiett he cmdd not imdecrtaod Immsmim 
disposition ; he desired to see by his side and in his kin an incar- 
nation of tliat polite learning and that practical knowledge of 
worldly affairs which had been denied to him. All his aims were 
laudable* all his desires natural and praiseworthy; but he was the 
laat man in the world to kaxm how to attam them. There ean 
be no doubt that his stubborn insistence upon making h™f^if 
the bole director of the welfare of his ward cost him the sym- 
pathy, perhaps also the respect and rt gard, of many of those whose 
counsel he was perforce compelled to seek. For a long time until 
the final and woeful trial came it separated him from the oldest and 
truest friend that he had in Vienna — Stephen von Breuning. It 
tested the patience and tried the forbeaianoe of those who helped 
him in his mistaken zeal. 

Moreover, it may be said without harshness or injustice to his 
memory that its eonaequcncea to hia own moral nature were most . 
d^lorable. In a mind and heart prone to equity and tenderness 
it developed a strange capacity for cruel injustice. Aided by his 
native irresolution it twisted his judgment and turned his conduct 
into paradox. To satisfy his own love for the boy he strove 
fiercely to stifle a child's natural affection tor its mother. He 
, thought that love for himself would grow out of hatred of the 
woman, though the passion which he tried to evoke was abhorrent 
to every instinct of nature. It matters not that the mother of Karl 
was profligate and lewd* Once a glimmw of that fact dawned 
upon hun. It was whfle he was struggling to prevent all inter- 
course between the widow and her child in the early years that he 
was compelled to admit that to a child under all circumstances a 
mother is a mother still; but he made the confession to extenuate 
the conduct of the boy, not to justify the solicitude d the woman. . 
His memory of his own mother, the sweet» patient sufferer of 
Bonn, was to him like a benison his whole life long. "Who was 
hapi>i( r than I when I could still speak the sweet word 'mother' 
and iiave it heard/' he wrote to Dr. Schade, who had helped him on 
his sorrowful journey from Vienna to Bonn in 1787. But from 
the time that his brother Kaspar died until he himself gave up the 
ghost he was unswerv ingly ocnipied in preventing communication 
between JbLaspar's widow and her son. After more than twelve 
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years he found that what he had tried to eradicate in the child, 
still lived in the youth. He liad fouffht at^flinst nature and 
failed; aud tixe iuiiure filled iiim with bitterness* added to his 
hatred of the wonutn and hia disappointment with the son. Sndi' 
intensity of malevolence, though it may have had its origin in the 
profoundest conviction of virtuous purpose, could not ffiil to he 
prejudicial to his own moral character. So, also, his solicitude for 
his ward's material welfare, which extended to a time when he « 
should no longer be able to make provision for him» seems to have • 
warped hw nature. It weakened his pride; distorted his moral ' 
view, subjoctcHl him, not always unjustly, to norusation of dis- 
honesty in his dealings with his patrons and publishers; made him 
panimonious, and at the last brought upon him the reproach of 
having b^ed alms of his English friends, though possessed of 
property which might easily and quickly have been converted into 
money to supply his last needs more than generously. 

To protect him against indictment for these moral Haws, many 
of Beethoven's biographers thought, and still think» it necessaiy 
or justifiable to veil the truth and magnify the tiansgressions of hia 
kindred and friends. His earliest apologists may have had other 
reasons besides these for so doing; his present biogrnpher^^ hnve 
none. By his own decree the world is entitled to know the truth. 
Schindler was embittered against Hols; Holz against Schindler; 
both against Johann van Beethoven, the brother ; Beethoven him- 
self taught his nephew to (]rsi)ise his uncle Johann as well as 
Schindler; and all three — Scliindler, Holz and Johann— commis- 
sioned to that end, reported tlieir observations of the lad s short- 
comings to his guaidian. He aooepted everything they said 
against the boy as he did everything tiiey said against eadk other; 
indeed, his suspicious nature made him prone to believe evil of 
everj'one near toliiHn and we do not know of a certainty that their 
reports were always within the bounds of strict veracity. After 
tlw tragedy th^ were mMuimous in oondenmation of the mis* 
guided, wayward, wicked youth and in praise of Beethoven's 
magnanimity and self-sacrifice; but the evidence of helpful ad- 
vice, warning and admonition to the mariner who was sailing a 
craft on a sea full of dangers to which nature had made him 
blind is not plentiful. Holz was young. He had searoely fin- 
ished sowing his own wild oats, and he seems to have been more 
lenient in his jud^^ment than his elders, though just as convinced 
of the dangers into which the young man was running durmg the 
fateful last two years; but the few practical suggestions whidi we 
find him makiug do not seem to have been accepted* He was 
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himself, like everybody elae, imder flupidon in Beethoven's 
mind. 

CoBcernijig the details of the always disgncefdl and at the 
end tragical conduct of Beethoven's nephew much obscurity is 
left after the most painstaking study of the evidence to be found 
in the contemporary do<niments which have been preserved; but 
it ig to these documents that appeal must bemadeSf tfaatruthisto 
be learned, not to the generalizations of mnaneuig biographers. 
Twenty-nine letters written by Beethoven to the youth came into 
the hands of Beethoven nfter the attempt at suicide and throuph 
Schindler into the Royal Library at Berlin. However they may be 
viewed, they are a patheUc monument. They are a deeply 
affecting memorial of his almost idolatrous love for one wholly un- 
worthy to receive it; but they also help measTirahly to explain why 
Beethoven deft ated his own benevolent intentions. In them the] 
paradoxes in his nature are piled one on top of the other. Alter- C 
natdy they breathe tender affection, g^tle admonition and vio-f 
Imt accusation; pride in the lad's mental gifts, hope for his future, 
anc! loathing of his conduct; proclamations of his own self-sacri- 
ficing devotion set off against his ward's ingratitude; pleadings that 
the boy love him and hate his mother; proud condemnation and 
piteouB prajrers for f orgivoiess; petitions for the boy's reformation 
and promises of betterment in his own conduct. They give out the 
light in which the story must be told, though they contribute but 
little to the record of concrete facts. They leave us to conjecture 
and surmise as to many of the nephew's motives and actual doin gs., , 
It Is from the pages of the Conversatioo Books of 1825 and 1820 
that practically all of the attested truth concerning the happenings, 
their causes and effects, mustbeleamed. Lettersand theserecoids 
of conversations are at the base of the following recital.^ 

ICail waa taken from his studies at the BlSehlinger LutitufSH 
in the fall of 1898 and matriculated at the University of Vienna, 
where he pursued studies in philology from that time until the 
summer of 1825. Though his gifts were unquestioned and his 
attainments such as to make Beethoven eager to exploit them, he 
was not an industrious student. He seems to have cxperienoed a 
desire to abandon the career which his undo wished hun to follow — 

'Beethoven's tetters to his acpbcw are presented in the original in Vol. V of 
Thayer's biography M completed by Dr. Deiten and levised bpr Dr. Riemuin. Also 
copious extracts from the CoBTcmlion Bodu. Tbew books, m Th*ycr'« tnuiieript, 
liftW bees couoltad aaew bv the preaert writer bi bl* prwwntatkm «f tba cho wbieb m 
bdieviestobelBibeipiiltof Thaler. a«b« tried alao to nuike thoaeeeuiit of tb« legal 
controverav over the nardianship. Nevertheless, the editor believes it only right to 
assume full responiibilky for his utterances. The letters may be found in translation 
in VoL II of Mr. Sbodtodt'f odttioo of tho KdiMber ooUaetioB. 
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that of a professor of languages, no doubt — before he had sat 
under the university lectures a year. His zeal for study soon 
evaporated* he spent much time in idle amusements, neglected to 
Tiait his unde with the regularity expected tnm idm, and aoon 
broached the subject <rf a diange in his intended punuit8....A9 
ea^ly a3 1 8g4 he expressed a desire to enter^the nnny. TEe 
thought was little short o7 appnllinc; to Beethoven, who wis «>lili 
however, at last to listen to arguments in favor of a mcrcauiiic 
career. Karl pointed out that a booUceeper earned a great deal ' 
more money than a professor, that trade was honorable^ and that 
he intended to keep on with his study of the languages, espocinlly 
Greek, for his own pleasure and intellectual profit. Meanwhile 
he had continued his attendance on the lectures at the university, 
and it was not untfl towards the end of the Easter semesta* of 1835 
that Beethoven consented to the change, entered him in the 
Pol\ ti cJniif Institute, nnd arranged to have tTie vice-<Tircctor of the 
Institute, Dr. llrisscr, .-iftpointed co-gunrd ian in place of Pctors, 
with whom he took cuuuiiel as he also did, in great hkelihood, with 
Stq>han yon Breuning. There were two great admirors of Beet- 
hoven's music in the Institute, Reisser and Dr. Ignas VOn Sonn- 
leithner, one of the teachers, ami aft( r Karl had boen placed under 
thf» supervision of a governuient official named Schlemmcr, who 
lived in the Alle(^asse adjacent to the Kariskirche, with whom the 
lad took lodgings, aO seemed again to be wetl. He entered the 
Iblstitute about Easter, 1825, and, if his own statements are to be 
accepted (Dr. Reisser, too, mnkes favorable reports of him), he 
made a pood beginning in his new studies. His Sundays and 
holidays during the ensuing summer were spent with his uncle at 
Baden, where he was kept at work, too assiduously perhaps, writ- 
ing Beethoven's letters, and filling numerous other commissions. 
^Buthis T-eal did not endnre. He became neubVent in his studies; 
work b< came irksome and the pleasures of the city alluring. He 
was drawn willingly into the maelstrom of Viennese life. He 
grew fond of billiards, dancuig and the theatre; he kept low com* 
pany. Of all this there can be no doubt. Beethoven kept him- 
self informed as to his condnrt llinmrrh IIolz, throTip-h his brother, 
and sometimes went to Vienna himself to make inquiries. When 
Karl comes to Baden, Beethoven charges him with his short- 
comings and there are unseemly scenes between the two. At 
first Karl seeks to be conciliatory, but it is only too plain that he is 
not always frank and truthful in his replies. The chronological 
course of events as learned from the Conversation Books cannot 
be set down with exactitude; nor is it necessary that it should. 
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A young rake's progress can easily be imagined, but some inci- 
dents may be included in this narmtive, as showing the changini^ 
attitude of guardiou and ward, uucie and nephew, toward eaeh« 
otlMr» and some of the stcfw which led to the final eatastrophe. 

At an early date in this period Beethoven had become sus- 
picious of the character of some of Karl's assoriates, particularly 
of a lad of his own age named Niemetz, whose acquaintance, it was 
said, he made at his mother's. Whether or not this is true cannot 
be proved; but if Beethoven believed it that fact suiBoed to con- 
vince him of the young man's moral turpitude. Certain it is that 
the mother knew Niemetz and thought as well of him as the uncle 
thought ill, for one of her exclamations after the attempt at self- 
destruction, reported to Beethoven, was, "What will good Nie- 
meta say!" Beethovai forbade the aasoeiation and a violent 
quarrel ^isued in Baden, where Kaii introduced his friend to hit 
unrle. It seems likely that the encounter took place in a public 
room and that Beethoven could not wait until he had reached the 
privacy of his lodgings bef<»e ezpresstng his diaaatisfaction with 
theyounif man; for his remarks to Karl as well as the latter 's replies 
are written in the book. Beethoven's denunciations stir up a 
epirit of defiance in his ward; he finally declares flatly that Nie- 
metz had cheered his unhappy hours at Blochlinger's and that 
he would not now lie by saying that he would cease loving hit 
friend or admit that he had a bad character. 

Beethoven learns that Karl goes to the theatre, has been seen 
in the company of lewd women, frequents dancing places, plays 
billiards and borrows money. Holz, who once suggests the ad- 
visability of assuming the co-gaardianship, thinks it might be a 
^ooi] thing could he attach the you'ng man to himself by becoming 
his often companion. He invites liini to a beerhouse to learn 
his drinking habits and rcjxjrts oral>l> upon them. He talks 
with Karl about the theatre and advii^es him to go less to the 
Josqphstadt playhouse and <rftener to the Burg, where dassical | 
pieces are played; and learning that Karl attends the former j 
because it costs hiin nothini^, ventures the statement that his uncle 
will allow him money for the theatre if he will but go to the betteri 
place. Beethoven's views on the subject are expressed in a letters 
''Let the theatre alone for the jnetent.*' After the wicked deed/ 
HoLe reminded Beethovoi that Johann van Beethoven had said 
that Karl knew every strumpet in Vienna and that investigation 
had disclosed that he was right. Karl goes to dances; Beethoven 
is so solicituous as to their character that he expressed a d^ire to 
go to some of them with Hols so at to Icam what they are like* 
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and Hoiz dissuades him on the ground that he would be stared at 
and it would cause public comment; but he offers to take him to a 
ball "of the refonned" m the Apollo Boonii where he would be 
less observed. Beethoven fears that Karl's passion for billiards 
will lead him astray, and ITol/ says he will sometime go with the 
lad to see how well he plays and thus learn whether or not he piays 
mudi.' Karl is now nearly 20 years old, but Beethoven does not, 
or will not, know that he is no longer to be disciplmed as a diild. 
He commands Schlemmer that he is not to be permitted to go out 
at night except on written permis.sion signed by him. He exhausts 
Dr. Reisser's patience with his frequent calls to learn of the young 
man's habits and conduct. He takes upon himsell the task of the 
ancient pedagogue and waits for him upon the steps of the Institute 
to accompany him home. His illness and melancholy, due to his 
solitary life in Baden, increase and he is haunted by premonitions 
of death. In a Conversation Book he once writes what seems to 
be the title of an imaginary composition "On the Death of Beet- 
hoven." On .Tune 9, 1825, he writes to Karl: **You know how I 
live here. To this is added the cold weather. This solitude 
weakens me still more, for my weakness really often borders on a 
swoon. do not pain me more! The man with the scythe will 
not give me much more time." In the same summer: *'God will 
set me free from them. Libera me domtne de UUa etc." and "God 
be with you and me. It will soon be all over with your faithful 
father." His loneliness oppresses him more and more as fears 
for his nephew's fate and recognition of his own impotency to 
avert it pursue him. "God has never deserted me. Somebody 
will be found who will close my eyes," he writes on September 14. 
Tenderness nnd reproach alternate in the letters written from 
Baden in the summer of 1825. With the young man's habits of 
extravagance he has no patience whatever. He insists on a strict 
accounting for every florm whidh he allows him and is airaged when 
he hears that Karl has not forgotten his boyish trick of borrowing 
from the servants. He contrasts his own habits of thrift with 
the prodigence of his ward: "I should have gotten along two years 
with the walking-coat. True, I have the bad habit of always wearr 
ing an old ooat at home, but Mr. Karl— O, what a shame! And why? 
The money-bag ^Ir. L. v. B-n is here only for this purpose." 

The thought of laying down the gu:\rflianship occupies his • 
mind over and over again and his friends without exception urge 

'It was TIerhert Sponcer who rrm irl- 1 d t< ,i \ f\inj^ man who had beaten him at 
biiiiarda that while to be able to play well wu^ a praiseworthy accomplishment, such 
playing m ImIimI jiut wUae—d bcftokeiMfi u itt«pent iif«. 
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him to do it; but he dings to the office, hoping against hope for his 
nephew's reclamation. Crises of apprehenSiion and foreboding 
pfoduoe t«ider appeals and piteous eipoatulatkms like these: 

If you find me vident* awribe it to my gieat eonoen for yourself* 
beset as yon are by many dangers. 

I hope at Ic^t to receive a letter from you to-morrow. Do not make 
me fear. O, think of my sufferings! By good right I ov^t to have no 
cares of this kind; but what have I not experienced! 

Reflect that I am sitting here and might easily fall ill. 

God is my witness, I dreamed only or being rid of you and of this 
miserable brother and the hideous family which he foisted upon me. 
God hear my prayer for I can never trust you again. Unfortunately 
your fath«^>or rather, not your father. 

In the beginning of October, 18ia, Karl absented himself from 
his lodgings for several days. Y^here he went and what he did is 

a secret held by the dead; but repentance of some sort, or oon* 
sideratioQ of the fact that he was dependent upon his imHp, seems 
to have persuaded him to write to Beethoven and beg his forgive- 
ness. On the 5th of the month Beethoven wrote from Baden: 

Precious, dear son! 

I have just received your letter. Aheady filled with anxiety I 

had to-day determined to hurry to Vienna. God be thanked, it is not 
necessary. Do but obey me and love and happiness of the soul paired 
with human hai^mess wHl be at our side ana you ^^ll eonsert an m* 
trnsi\ .' existence with tin- ( xternal, but it wero better that the former 
dominate the latter, — UJaU trop froid — am to see you on Saturday, then» 
write whether you are coming in the morning or evening so that I may 
hasten to meet you. — I embrace you and kiss you a thoiisan J times not 
m^ het (prodigal) bui my new'born eoti. ^ 1 wrote to Schlemmer — do not 
tiunk hanUy on that account — am stiO so full of fear. 

The letter has been mutilated and the remainder is unintelligi- 
ble* all but a request in bad French for matches. But his im* 
patience to see the returned pr^i^^I was stronger than his purpose 
to wait for him in Baden. He went to Vienna and evidently s^t ' 
the following letter from Karl's lodgings; 

My precious son: 

Go no further — Come but to my arms, not a harsh word shall you 
hear. O God» do not rush to destruction. . . . You shall be teoeived 
lovingly as ever. What to consider, what to do in the future — ^this we 
will talk over affectionately. On my word of honor no reproaches, since 
they would m no case do good now. Henceforth you may eqiect from 
me only the mc^t Io%nn^ care and help. Do but come. Come to the 
faithful heart of your father. 

B eet h o ven. 
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Come home at once on getting tbis. 

Si votu ne viendres p<u voxu me tuerh mrement Ush fa Irttre el restis 
a la maison chez vous, venes de nt'embrasser voire pere vous vraiment adonni 
9oye» assuris, que tout cela resterd enire notu. 

(On the tiiar^^in) Only for Cod's sake come back home to-doy. It 
might bring you, wiio knows what danger. Hurry, hurry! 

In the summer of 1826, Beethoven's plans with lefereiice to 

the supervision of his nephew are divltlecl between an aban- 
donment of the guardianship and taking the young man back into 
his own lodgings. The latter alternative at least did not meet 
with Karl's approval, who pleads against it the great loss of time 
in coming and going to the distant Institute; besides, he says, "it 
is only one year more and then there will be no more separation/* 
With such fci^'ued expressions of gentle feeling, with smiles and 
occasional cajolings, Karl had learned that he could at any time 
bend "the old fooU" as he once called him in a letter to Niemets, to 
his wishes. The faiet is that Beethoren*s attempts at discipline 
had long ago beoome irksome to his nephew and his authority a 
burden wliich it was pleasant to forget in the opportunities which 
freedom brought. He absents himself more and more from Beet- 
hoven's lodgmgs and spends less and less time at his own. Thfi. 
"miserable brother" is told by Beethoven to find out why, and 
jeports the result of a talk which he hnd upon the subject with 
Karl, who had replied, in effect: the reason he did not come oftener 
was that he dreaded the noisy encounters which always followed 
wad theoontinual remindersof past transgressions. Alsothetur^ 
bulent scenes between his uncle and the servants. Johann takes 
occasion to tell his brother that he might win the young man to 
him by a different mode of treatment. He is apprehensive of the 
consequences of idleness and urges that as soon as Karl completes 
his studies at the Institute, a place be found'forhim in either* local 
or foreign business house. "In the latter case," he continues, 
"place the guardianship in Bach's hands. You are as little 
able as I to run after him always." Beethoven's concern is so 
great that he is willing to take counsel of Sdundler, whom he had 
so unsparingly and, we believe, unjustly denounced to his nephew. % 
Schindler is ready with advice, hut first takes advantage of the 
oyi|)oi tunity to air his grudge against Hoiz; "do not depenfl upon 
him in this matter," he says in a recorded conversation. Karl's 
requests for money excite his guardian's misgivings and he de- 
mands to sec the receipts for tuition fees and other expenditures. 
The growing feeling between gnnrdian and ward, and some of its 
causes, are reflected in the record of a conversation at Karrs 
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lodgings in 1826, when the crisis is rapidly approadbing. It is 
Karl who speaks, but the tenor of Beethoven's uttonuoes is 
easily to be surmised ; 

You consider it ^n<^nlence if, after you have upbraided me for hours 
undeservedly, this time at least, I cannot turn from my bitter feeh'ng 
of pain to jocularity. I am not so frivoloin as you think. I can assure 
yoTi that since the attack on me in the presence of this fellow I have been 
so depressed that the people in the house observed it. The receipt for 
the 80 florins which were paid in May I now positively know, after a 
search at home, I gave you; it must and no doubt will be found. If I 
continue to work while you are here it is not in a spirit of insolence, but 
because I b^ve that you will not be offended if I do not pennit your 
presence to keep me from my Ifthors, which are now really piling up on me 
— all tlie more since we see each other here, where there is time, enough to 
talk over all needful things. You are mistaken, too, when you think 
that I wait for your coming to become industrions. You also seem to 
accept as my viewa what I repeat to you as the opinions of others as, for 
instimce. the word of Haslinger and the twaddle of Frau Passy. I know 
very well what to think of such gossip, but did not consider it niy duty to 
inform you about it. I hope that what I have said w ill serve to convince 
you of my real views and fedings and put an end to the Strain irikicfa has 
existed of late between us, though not oil iny side by aniy mesns* 

This is not the speedi of filial love and obedience, but neither 

is it the language of a naughty child. There oug-ht to no doubt 
but that such exhibitions of independence and resentment, 
coupled with intimations of still greater independence of conduct, 
frequently fiUed Beethoven with consternation and apprehension. 
Once, to judge of a recorded remark by Holz, Karl seems to have 
raised his hand in physical violence against the uncle. Ilolz 
says: "I came in just as he took you by the l)reast. At the door, 
as he was coming out." It is the only allusion to the incident 
in the book and we know none of the particulars; but it and other 
scenes of tumult and the utterances which they provoked must 
have inspired the dreadful conflict of emotions which finds ez« 
pression in a letter written at this time: 

If f or no other reason than that you olieyed me, at least, all is for- 
given and forgotten; more to-day by word of mouth, very quietly — Do 
not think of me otherwise than as governed wholly by thoughts for your 
well-lKMnK, and from this point of view iudge my acts. Do not take a 
step which might make you unhappy and shorten viy life. I did not get 
asleep until S o'clock, for I coughed all night long. I embrace you 
cordially and am convinced that you will soon cease longer to misjudge me; 
it is thus that I also judge of your conduct yesterday. I expect you 
surely to-day at 1 o'clock. Do not give me cause for further worry and 
apprehension. Meanwhile faiewelll 

Your real and true Father. 
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We shall be alone, for whirh reason I shall not permit H. to come-^ 
the less since I do not wish an^ tiling about yesterday to be koown. 
Do come— Do not permit uttf foor ktaH to httid Umgtr. 

A poor heart, indeedt One that knew not how to win the love 

for which it hungered; and a mind ''peiidex'd in the «trenie." 

That love still went out to the unworthy mother in spite of en- 
treaties, warnings, lamentations, threats. In May, 1826, already 
at Baden, Beethoven hears that Karl has again visited her; and on 
the tSnd he writes: 

Till now only auaincions, although I have leoeived aasunmces from 

one that there is again secret intercourse between you and your mother. 
Am I again to experience the most abominable ingratitude?! No; if 
the bond is broken, be it so. You will make yourself hated by all im- 
partial persons who hear of this ingratitude. ... I ought not to mix into 
these miserable affairs. If the pact oppresses you then in God's name 
— I leave you to Divine Providence. I have done my duty and am ready 
to appear before the Supreme Judge. Do not fear to come to me to- 
morrow. As yet I only suspect — God grant that nothing be true, for 
your misfortune would truly be incalculable indiffnently as the zaac^y 
brother and possibly your — mother would take it. 

Late in July, 1826, an intimation of some desperate purpose 
formed and expressed by the nephew was carried to Beethov^^ 
The date is nnoertain, but it was f>iobably on Sattirday, the WC£* 
The intention may have been self-destruction, but it needed to be 
no more than a purpose to go out into the world, beyond an irk- 
some supervision, to fill Beethoven's soul with a terrible fear. 
He called Holz and together they went to Schlemmer's house in the 
Alleegasse. Sdhlemmer told all he knew in a few phrases which 
must have seemed shrouded with a pall as they fdl upon the page 
of his book: 

I learned to-day that your nephew intended to shoot himself before 
next Sunday at the latest. As to the cause I learned only this much, that 
it was by reason of his debts,— but not cf a oertain^; he admitted only 
in part that they were the consequences of fornifr sins. I looked to see 
if there were signs of preparations. I found a loaded pistol in a chest 
together with bullets and powder. I tell you this so that you may act 
in the case as his father. The pistol is in my keqptqg. Be lenient with 
him or he will despair. 

Holz went at once to the Polytechnic Institute and there found 
Karl* who agreed to go back with him to Sdilemmer'% but said that 
he must first go to a friend's house and get some papers. Holz 

en^rniTcf! Dr. Reisser in conversation while he wniled for Karl to 
return. "\ pistol!" remarked Reisser, "the younf; compdy hero!'* 
But Karl liud lied; he did not come back to the Institute and Holz 
tetumed to Beethoven with his story: 
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He will not stay here. I could not detain him. He said he would 
go to Schlemmer's, but wanted to get his papers from a friend while I 
talked with Bdaser. He would not be gone more than a quarter of an 
liour. 

Beethoven apparently rebukes him for letting his ward out 
of his sight. Hob: 

He would have run away from you just the same. If he has made 
up his mind to injure himself no one ran prevent him. He has till 
September 3 to make up his examinations. . . . He said to me: "What 
good will it do you to det^ me? If I do not escape to-day I will at 
another time/' 

Schlemmer reported the finding of another pistol. A new 
snqpidon seised upon the mind of Beethoven. For some reason, 
though he may also have uttered it orally, he wrote it down in the 
book: "He will drown himself." Probably he did not want the 
bystanders to know his tiiouglits, and the fear was therefore 
committed to the written page for the instruction of Holz. What 
else was said at the time we do not know, for the book here shows 
a mutilation; some pages are missing. Perhaps Schindler re- 
moved them in later years to save the integrity of his account; 
or they may have been torn out by Beethoven himself when, some 
weeks later, Holz advised him to look through his books against 
their posnble demand for examination by the pdiee magistrate; 
they wght oontain references to affairs which he did not want to 
bring into public discussion. The missing pages might have 
helped us in the chronology of the story, but the main facts are 
before us without them. It was resolved first to go to the house of 
Niemets, who it was thought might be privy to Karl's intentionii^ 
and then if necessary, to call in the help of the police. 

Meanwhile TCarl, having piven Holz the slip, went straight to a 
pawnbroker and pledged his watch. With the money he bought 
two pistols, powder and balls. He did not dare go to his lodgings 
for the pistols which he had in readiness for the contemplated 
deed, and the new ones were therefore necessary. For him the 
cirenmstance proved fortunate. He drove out to Baden, and 
spent the night in writing letters. One was to his uncle, and this 
he endosed in one to his frimd Ntemets. The next morning, iO 
bdng a Sunday, he climbed up to the ruins of Rauhenstein, in the 
lovely Hclcnenthal which his uncle loved so well, and there dis- 
charged both pistols toward his left temple. He was a bungler 
with firearms. The first bullet flew^past harmlessly; the second 
ripped up the flesh and grazed the bone^ but did not penetrate the J 
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skull. Holz said afterwards tiiat» had he taken with him the 
\ pistols which he wa^ obliged to leave at his lodgings, he would have 
I been a dead man; their barrels were diai^fed with powder and ball 
s^Mi above the middle. A teamster came upon him lying among 
the ruins and, no doubt at his request, carried him to his mother's 
>v ^ouse in the city. Th erg_^eethoyea _{ound him, { whether in a 
search for bim or because of inteUi^;<moe brought by the teamster 
is not clear. The unde is anxious to learn the particulars of the 
tragedy, but he recciveg a sullen answer; "It is done. Now, only 
a surgeon who can hold his tongue. Smetana, if he is here. Do 
not plague me with reproaches and lamentations; it is past. Later 
all matters may be adjusted." **When did it happen?" Beet- 
hoven asks and the mother writes the answer: "He has just come. 
The teamster carried him down from a rock in Baden and has 
just driven out to you. — I beg of you to tell the surgeon not to 
make a report or they will take him away from here at once, and 
we fear the worst. There is a bullet in his head on the left side." 

Smetana was the physician who had treated Karl when he was 
a boy at Giannatasio's school. Beethoven knew him as a friend. 
To him he wrote; 

A great misfortune has happened to Karl accidentally by his own 
hand. I hope that he can yet^ be saved, especially by you if you come 
quickly. Karl has a btJUt in his head, how, you shall team— only quick, 
W G<xl's sake, quick! 

In order to save time it was necessary to take him to his mother'sb 
nheie he now »— 4lie addren follows. 

Holz took this letter for delivery but before he left the place a 
surgeon named Dogl had been called in. Smetana said that 
DOgl was a capable practioner and that in order not to compromise 
him he would not come unless l>0gl desired to see him in oonsulta- 
tion. KkA expressed himself as satisfied and the case was left for 
the time hemx^ in Dcifrl's hands. Beethoven went home, but Holz 
remained some tmie longer. The matter had to be reported to the 
police and Holz thought it best to do this himself, as he wanted to be 
able to inform Beethoven what the consequences ol the young 
man's act were likely to be in case of his recovery. He learned, 
and so report e<l, that there would be a severe reprimand and 
thereafter police surveillance. He told Beethoven that, after 
he had left him, Karl had said* "li he would only not show him- 
self again !" and "U he would only quit his rqiroaches !" He had 
also threatened to tear the bandage from the wound if anothw 
word was spoken to him about his unde. v 
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On Augnat 7tk, the day being a Mbodfty,* fke wounded 
yiniih» who by his act was fallen into the hands of the law, waa 

removed from his mother's house to the general hospital lyy the 
police authorities. The deed was coTiimitted on a Sunday, as 
appears from parta of the conversations which took place between 
Hols and Beethoven after the fact was known. Hols aays: "He 
left me yestefday, went straight into the city, bought the pistols 
and drove to Badm"; and later: "He sold his watch on Saturday 
and with the proceeds bought two new pistols." The obvious 
conclusion would seem to be that hLarl shot himself on Sunday, 
August 6; but there is evidenoe p<Mnting to an earlier date. The 
police authorities were not informed until somewhat late in the 
day. An investigation had to be made and fornialitirs oomplird 
with before the removal to the hospital could take place, bchlem- 
mer, in reply to a que:>tiuii touching Karl's indebtedness while 
Beethoven and Hols were probing for a cause, said that he had 
been paid "for this month, but not for August," which indicates 
that the inquiry was made in July. On September nth, dis- 
cussing the disposition to be made of the nephew when he sliould 
leave the hospital and trying to persuade Beethoven to grant 
Karl's request that he be permitted to visit his mother. Hols says: 
'*In my opinion one day will make no difference, inasmuch as she 
was with him whole days after the shooting." There are, be- 
sides, evidences that conversations were held for several days 
during which he was in the care of his mother. It is therefore' 
probable that the nephew made the attempt npon his life on 
Sunday, July SO. Scfaindler says *'in August'* without giving a 
specific date. The evidence is not entirely conclusive: but^TT 
Beethoven consented to leave the would-be suicide in the hands of 
his mother for an entire week it was most likely because the police 
authorities commanded it; he did not yield her a day after her 
son came out of the hospital. At first, however, Beethoven's 
spirit was broken by the awfnl blow and he may have been more 
pliant than usual. H0I2, reportmg to Beethoven, tells of an inter- 
view at the hospital when he met the woman at her son's bedside. 
"H you have anything on your mind," she enjoined* "tell your 
uncle now. You see, this is the time; he is weak, and now lie will 
surely do anything you want." Karl replied, sullenly: "I know 
nothing." "How," Holz explains to Beethoven, "can any one 
find out a single trace so long as he persists in remaining silent?" 

Tbft date waa obtained by Thayer from the records of the hospital on >^rptember 
ti; ISSt. F. Helm, then Director of the hoepital. certified to the fact* of reception, 
tiwtiiMBt «od diackugBt but atated that no liMtoi7 of the caae could be found u the 
roeofda. 
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And he tells his friend of the lack of "mercy" in the weeping mother 
forjj pnouDcing the oonduct of the {guardian of her son! 
I 1^0 d<Nibt the blow was « cruduug one to Beethoven. On 
/ the fateful Sunday, or the day after, he met the wife of Stephan 

/ von Breuning and told her the tragical story. "And is he dead?" 

/ she inquired in tender solicitude. "No," was the answer, "it was a 

/ glancing shot; he livea and there is hope that he will be saved. 
But the disgraoe whiek he has brought upon net And I loved 
him sot*' The ooeuifence was soon noised about the city and 
much sympathy was expressed for Beethoven, as IIolz took oc- 

\ casion to inform him. Schindler says that the blow bowed the 
1 proud figure of the composer and he soon looked like a man oi 

^^^venty. To add to his sufferings he was compelled to learn that 
many persons placed part of the bla^e for the rash act upon him. 
Karl was placed in the "men's three-florin" ward, which was under 
the care of a Dr. Gassner. He had an assistant named Dr. 
Seng, who told Gerhard vou Breuning long after, how Beethoven 
had come to visit his nephew and described hhn as a "dissolute 
fellow" and "rascal," one "who did not deserve to be visited'* 
and had been *'spoiled by kinrlncss " 

Strenuous efforts were made by Beethoven through Holz and 
others to discover what direct cause had led the misguided young 
man to attempt to end his life. The inquiries made of him at the 
hospital during the weeks spent there brought scarcely more in* 
formMtion from his lips than the first question asked by his mother. 
S( lilndler seems to have been persuaded that it was his failure to 
pass his examinations at the Polytechnic Institute; but this theory 
is not tenable. Aside from the fact that he had time till Septem- 
ber 3 to make up his neglected studies, he never himself advanced 
this as an excuse or explanation, but explicitly denied it. In the 
hospital he told Holz that it would have been easy for him to 
make himself fit to pass, but that, having made up his mind tu 
do away with himsdf long before^ he had not thought it worth 
while to continue his studies. "He said that he was tired of life.*' 
Holz reports to Beethoven, "because he saw in it something 
different from what you wisely and righteously could approve." 
He also phrased it thus: "Weariness of imprisonment." To the 
caEaniinhigp<rfioe magistrate lE^l said that his reason for shooting 
himself was that Beethoven 'tormented him too much," and 
also "T grew worse because my imcle wanted me to be better." 
To Beethoven's question if Karl had railed against him, Schlemmer 
replied: "He did not rail, but he complained that he always had 
trouble." Hole's eiplaaatkm many yean after to Otto Jafan waa 
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that Beethovoi was "rigorous to excess in his treatment and vl^ 
would not allow him the slightest extravagance." The chi^ 'A 
cMue^ In greatest probal^ity» mw that he had hopeleaslty involTed > 
hhnadf in debts by a dissolnte life. Schindler told Beethoven) 
that he not only played billiards but played with low persons, 
coachmen and the like; and that he did not always play honestly. 
There ia a memorandum in a Conversation Book which discloses 
that Beethoven received specific reports about his eonduct* and 
noted them for reference: "One night in the Prater. — £ nights did 
not sleep at home." Beethoven stinted him the matter of pocket- 
money, and the scores ol reckonings in the Conversation Books 
show how dose was the watch kept upon every kreutser placed in 
his hands. So he had recourse to borrowing and no doubt, though 
the fact does not appear plainly in the books, he went into debt at 
the places which he frequented for pleasure. When he shot him> 
self he had paid his lodging bill for the month but owed his tutor. 
A matter which gave BeeUioven great concan was the discovery 
that he had disposed of some of the composer's books at an an- 
tiquary's. This was theft, a penal offence, and Beethoven seems 
to have been in great trepidation lest the fact, and something 
more dreadful still which he did not know, be discovered by the 
magistrate diarged with an ezaminatum mito the case. Under 
the Austrian code an attempt at suicide seems to have been an 
offence against the Church and guilty persons were remanded in 
the care of priests who imparted religious instruction until a pro- 
fession of conversion could be recorded. In the case of Karl, this 
medicine for the mind and soul was administered by a Redempto- 
rist, and, the Liguorian penances being provertnally strict, Hols 
inspired the hope in Beethoven that Karl's secret would be dis- 
covered by the priest. "These Liguorians are like leeches," is one 
of his remarks to the composer while Karl is lying at the hospital. 
It is pathetic to note that Beethoven himself, willing as he was to 
charge his n^hew with prevarication, extravagance, deception 
and frivolity, yet sought an ex^planntion for the act outside of these 
delinquencies. In his hand appears a note in a Conversation 
Book: "Mental aberration and insanity; the heat, too — afiOiicted 
with headaches smoe childhood." 

Immediately after Karl's removal to the hospital Holz visited 
him and made a long report to Beethoven, from which it appears 
that there was no delay in considering ])lans for the future. In 
fact, a prompt decision was necessary, for it was the penal aspect of 
the case which had the greatest terrors for Beethoven. WAt 
aays: "Here you see ingratitude as dear as the sun! Why do 
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you want further to restrain Iiim? Once with the military, he will 
be under th« strictest discipline and if you want to do anything 
mote tor him you need only make him a small allowance m<mthly. 
A soldier at once. . . . Do yoa still doubt? This is a marvellous 
document." The last remark tnay have been called out. indeed, 
it seems more than probable that it was, by the letter written by 
the nq>hew on the eve of his attempt — ^a letter which has never 
been found. Hols also ufges: **Besigii thegnaHlansbip; this wffl 
make an impression on him." Beethoven must now needs listen 
to upbraidinp:s because of his lenient treatment of his ward: "If 
your good nature had not so often got the better of your firmness 
you would have driven him away long ago"; but Beethoven still 
hungers for the mgtate'a love. He asks about his feelings towanla 
himself. Holz answers: "He said it was not hatred of you which 
he felt, but something entirely different"; and then he puts the 
question: "Did he mean fear?" 

The day after the deed» Stephan von Breuning, himself un- 
able to come, sent Gerhard to his friend with a message: his parents 
wanted him to take his meals with them so as not to be alone. 
Then Breuning comes, and now he will receive adviee on the advisa- 
bility of a military life from one fitted to give it,f or von Breuning is a 
court ooundllor in the war department. "A military Ijfe will be the 
best discipline for one who cannot'endure freedom ; and it will teach 
him how to live on little," is one of Breuning's first utterances. 

Holz continues his visits to the hospital and his reports. 
His help was now invaluable and he gave it unselfishly and un- 
grudgingly, winning that measure of gratitude from Beethoven 
which foimd expression in the letter empowering him to write his 
biography. He tells Beethoven that Karl receives visits from 
four physicians four times a day. That the magistrate is investi- 
gating the case and will send a priest to give the patient religious 
Instructioii, and that his rdeaae from the hands ol the police 
authorities must wait upon his "oomplete conversion"; but so 
long as there is danger of too much mental strain this instruction 
will not be ^iven. A t ease in his mind touching the physical condi- 
tion of his ward, Beethoven is kept in a state of anxiety about the 
inquiry, which is SO protracted as to excite his apprdieoAion that 
something awful may be disdosed. He wants to go himself to see 
the "Minister" (of Police, evidently) and dreads the ordeal of 
examination. "The court will not annoy you»" Holz tells him; 
"the mother and Karl at the worst." 

Dr. Bach Joined Breuning, Schindkr and Hols in advising > 
Beethoven to resign the guardianship; but while the other three 
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favored placing Karl in the army. Bach urged that he be sent off 
at onoe to some biuineflB house in Txwstei Milan or Hamburg 
wHIiout waiting for him to make up his studies and pass the ex- 
amination which seems necessary to Beethoven. "Away witB 
him from Vienna!" is the general cry, but Beethoven hesitates;, 
he still thinks that he must keep his ward under his eye. In th^ 
Conversation Book he writes: wanted only to a ecomplish his 
good ; if he is abandoned now, something might happen," Mean- 
while von Breuning in pursuance of his plan consulted Baron von 
Stutterheim and persuaded him to give the young man a cadet- 
ship in his regiment, and on September 11 Breuning is able to 
oommunieate the success of his ctf orts to Beethoven who, as soon 
as he began to consider the military proposition at all, had thought 
of his old friend, Genera! von Ertmann, iht- hushancl of his 
**Dorothea-Cacilia." But the project failed, and Breuning carried 
the day for his plan and agreed to accept the guardianship which 
had been hod down by Rdssw. The Court Councillor goes at 
matters in a practical way; he Inings to Beethoven von Stutter- 
heim's advice as to the allowance: he must not give inore thnn 12 
florins in silver a month, aa that was all that the richest cadet in 
the service rweived. 

Karl was nnwilUnif to see his unde> and Beethoven knew it. 

' The ktter wrote to his nephew, however, and the affectionate 
tenor of the letters met with the disapproval of both Holz and 
Schindh r. Beethoven ho]n'<J ^\ ith them to win back his nephew's 
love, but 1x1:5 advisers told him they would do no good. He seems 
to have thought it iMoessary to ieani Karl's opinion befme con- 
senting to von Breuning*s plan. He visited Karl at the liosj^ital, 
who, after asking his uncle to say as little as possible alujut that 
which was past alteration, said that a military life was th(' one in 

^^hich he could be most satisfied and that he was entirely capable 
of making a firm resolve and adherii^ to it. As a cadet* pro- 
motion woukl be open to him. Beethoven, in phuuitng to keep 
the young man in Vienna, had suggested to his advisers that the 
mother might be sent away — to Pressburg or Pesth. After it had 

. been fixed that Karl should enter the army as soon as possible after 
h» disduuge from the hospital, the question arose aa to what dis- 
position should be made of him in the interim. Beethoven was 
unalterably opposed to his being with his mother even for a day. 
In an interview he brought the subject up and began to berate her 
as usual; but Karl interrupted him: 

I do not wnt to hsar anything deroMtoiy to her; It is not for me to 
behsrjadgs. BI wise to sptnul the little time for wliieh I shall be liae 
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with her it would be only a small return for all that she haa suffered on my 
account. Nothing can be said of a harmful influence on me even if ft 
should happen, if for no other reason than the brevity of the time. In 
no event shall I treat her with greater coldness than has been the case 
heretofore ... let be said what will. . . . (He tells his uncle that his 
mother will offer no objection to his new calling.) All the less, therefore, 
can I deny her wish to be with me now, as I shall in all likelihood not be 
here again aooQ. It is self-evident that ^is will not prevent you and me 
from seeing eadk other m olten m you widi. 

J Very reluctantly Beethoven gave his consent that his nephew 
should become a soldier, and he continued his solicitude for him, as 

js disclosed by letters to Holz and von Breuning. PTis first thought 
was to send him to a military institute and have him graduated as 
an officer. Tim proved impracticable. Now he lays down three 
conditions as to the cadetship: he must not be treated as a culprit, 
not be compelled to live so meanly as to preclude his advancement, 
not be too much restricted as to food and drink. The plans for this 
disposition were made, lie was to be presented to von Stutter- 
heim as soon as he was discharged from the hospital, take the oath 
of service the next day» and leave Vienna for Iglau, where von 
Stuttdbeim's regiment was stationed, within five or six days. 
He was disoharETcd .is oured on September 25. Brrtming, who 
had assume<l the guardianship, now found himself confronted by a 
serious embarrassment. Where should the youi)g man be sent 
while the preparations for his ontry into the military service were 
making? Karl did not want to go to lu's uncle's, nor did von 
Breuning want to send him there, and frankly tells Beethoven his 
reason: "If he were here you would talk to him too much and 
that would cause new irritation; for he testified in the police court 
that the reason why he had taken the st^ was because you 
harassed him too much.** Beethoven feared that the magistrate 
might allow him to go to his mother's, and to guard against this 
he wrote two letters to that official, a man kindly disposed toward 
him, named Czai)ka. In the first he wrote: 

I earnestly beg of youf since my nephew will be well in a few 
dagrs, to dh«ct that ne be not pennittM to leave the hospital with any- 
body but me and ^Ir. v. Holz. It must not possibly 1m allowed that he 
be near his mother, this utterly depraved person. Her bad and wickedly 
malicious character, the belief that Ae often tempted Karl to lure mon^ 
from me, the probahility that she divided sums with liim and was also 
in the confidence of Karl's dissolute companion, the notice which she 
attracts with her ill^timate dauj^ter, the likelihood that at his m — ^s 
he would make the acquaintance of women who are rinythintr but virtuous, 
justify my solicitude and my request. Even the mere habit of being in 
the company of audi a person cannot possibly lead a young man to virtue. . 
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In a second letter lie suggests that the magistrate admonish 
the young man and give him to understand that he will be under 
police survdUanee while lie is with hw uadt, Beethoven's brother 
was again in Vienna. He had repeated his offer to give the com- 
poser a temporary home anf? his nephew a harbor of refuge at 
Gneixendorf; but haste was imperative, both on account of his 
business affairs and Karl's status. In three days the business of 
finishing the eoneetions in the manoseripC copy of the Ninth 
' Symphony which was to be sent to the King of Prussia, placing 
it in the hands of Haslinger, who was to have it bound, and writing 
the letter to the King, was disposed of and on September 28 the 
two brothers and their nephew set out for Gneixendorf. 
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The Last Days in Gneixendorf — A Brother's Warning — 
Beethoven and his Kinspeople — ^The Fateful Journey to 
Vienna — Sickness — Schindler's Disingenuousness — Con- 
duct of the Physicians— -Death and BuriaL 

THE Cbnvcnatibn Books add noth&ig to the i^ctttKaqiie^ 
aide of the account of Beethoven's sojoum in Gneixendorf 
as it has hrer\ drawn from other sources. They indicate 
that there were some days of peace and tranquility, and that not 
only Johano, but his wife and nephew also, were concerned with 
making the oompofler oomf ortable and piovidhif hhn with such 
diversion as place and opportunity afforded. At the outset 
Beethoven seems to have been in a conciliatory mood even 
towards the woman whom he so heartily d^pised; and her will* 
ingness to please him is obvious. She talks with him about 
various things* piaises Karl's mvMcal ddB, which the nephew 
demonstrates by playing four-hand .marches with his great imde. 
She discusses his food with him, and if he ever was suspicious of 
the honesty in money matters of herself and her family, he hides 
his distrust and pwmits her brother, the baker, to collect money 
for hun in Vienna, and the woman to go thither to fetch it, 
/There are frequent walks into the country round about and 
drives to neighboring villages, and it would seem from one of 
Karl's speeches that sometimes argument and warning were neces- 
sary to dissuade Beethoven from undertaking promenades in 
V^clement weather. Characteristic of the snqudous nature iriii(£ 
his dreadful malady had developed in him to an abnormal degree, 
and confirmatory' also of Michael Krenn*s rpmark that he was 
always called upon to give an account of the conversations at 
table, is the evidence that the wife. Earl and even a woman 
boarder are questioned as to the gomgs-out and comings-in of 
the inmates of the house. Before the departure from Gneixen-. 
dorf, Karl b^ins to chafe under his uncle's discipline. Johann h 
occupied with the affairs of the estate and Karl does errands for 
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him as well as his greater uncle in Krems, whither he is willing 
to journey on foot as often a.s necessary, perhaps oftener, for 
there are soldiers stationed at the village, there is a theatre, 
English drcua riders give an edkibition (to which Karl offers to 
accompany the composer) and, what is perhaps more to the young 
man's liking, there is a billiard-roora. Of this fact, however, we 
are informer] later by a remark recorded in the Conversation 
Books by Jolianu after the return to Vienna. The old suspicions 
toudiing the reasons for Karl's absence from Wasserhof again 
arise to plague Beethoven's mind, nor are they dissipated by 
!Mad.'iTnc van Beethoven's repeated assurances that he will return 
soon. It is, plain that the young man i.s taken to task, not only 
for these absences, but also for what his uncle looked upon as 
moody and defiant sil^ioes when suffering rebuke. Thus we read : 

You ask me why I do not talk. Because I have enough. Yours is 
the right to comnuUDd; I must endure everything. ... I can gtvt no 
answer as to what you ssy; the best I Can do IS to near and lenuun silent, 

as is my duty. 

At a later period, when Beethoven has apparently upbraided 
the young man for his unwillingness to return to Vienna, i^url 
retorts: 

i — — 
If you want to go, good; if not, good again. But I beg of you once 
more not to torment me as you are doing; you might regret it, for I can 
endure much, but not too much. You treated your brother in the same 
way to-day without cause. You must remember that other people are 
also human beings. — These everlastingly unjust reproaches! — \\hy do 
you make such a disturbance? Will you let me go out a bit to-day? I 
need recreation. Ill come again later. — \ only want to goto my room. — 
I am not going out, I want only to be alone for a little whi]e.-^Will you . 
not let me go to my room? 



Karl was a young man of nearly twenty years; thriftless, no 
doubt; indolent, no doubt; fond of his ease and addicted to idle 
pleasures, no doubt — but still a man; and no matter how much he 
ought to have been wBling to sacrifice himself to make his undo 
happy, it is a question if there was any way hi the world to that i 
sure and permanent result. He was not wise enoMprh, nor self^J 
sacrificing enough, to do that wliich not a single one of tiie com- 
poser's maturer friends, not even Stephan von Breuning, had 
been able to do. Once in the Books he shows a disposition to 
resort to the wheedling tactics which had been frequently suc- 
cessful in earlier years, and urges as a reason for tarrying longer in 
Gneixendorf that it will make possible their longer companion- 
ship. He is pleading for a week's longer stay: Breuning had said 
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that he should not present himself to the Fielclmarshai until 
no evidoioes of the recent "incident" were longer visibie; in a 
wedc more the sear would not be noticeable, nor would a stay be 
necessary had he provided himself with pomade; then he remarks: 
"The longer we are here the longer we shall be together; for when 
we are in Vienna I shall, of course, have to go away soon." It 
was after this speech that he made the remark abeady referred 
to abcNit the cheapness of fire-wood. Karl had plainly grown 
more than content with his life in Gncixendorf and there is evi- 
dence to show that Beethoven had b^un to fear that he was 
wavering in his determination to enter the army. Some drastic 
measure or occurrence was necessaiy to change the native irreso- 
lution of Beethoven's mind. Schindler, in his desire to paint all 
the Beethovens, with the exception of the composer, with thej 
blackest pigments on his imaginative palette, does not scruple to 
accuse Karl of undue intimacy with his aunt and offers this as a 
reason for the departure. To this no reference can be found in the] 
pages of the Conversation Boofcib unless it be a remark which 
preceded Karl's outburst, last recorded. Here he tells his uncle 
that all his "taJk about intrigues needs no refutation." The 
reference is vague and it is extremely unlikely that the intrigues 
meant were those involved in the vOe insinuation of Sdiindler> for 
a reason which will be made apparoit presently. The house at 
Gneixendorf was not fitted for tenancy in winter; the weather was 
growing boisterous; Madame van Beethoven had left the men to 
their own devices and gone to her town-house. This, apparently, 
was the state of affairs when Johaan handed a letter to his brothw 
which could have no other result than to bring about a decisioii 
to go back to Vienna at the earliest possible moment, and to carry 
with him a heart full of bitterness which could only be intensified 
by the sufferings which attended upon his journey. The letter 
bears no date, but an allusion to the fact that von Breunmg had 
allowed Karl a fortnight for recuperation and he had already been 
two months at Gneixendorf, is proof that it was written near the 
end of November. That the brothers discussed it and cognate 
matters while it was in their hands is evidenced by the fact that 
it contains on its bade the words in Johann's writing: "Let us 
leave this until the day you go. — An old woman. — She has her share 
and will get no more.'* The letter was as follows: 

ll^ dear Brother : 

I can not possibly remain silent coooeming the future fate of KarL 
Be is absndoomg all activitv and. grown aoeustomed to this life, the 
longer he lives as at present, the more difficult will it be to bring lum b^ 
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to work. At Ida depaitme Brtnming gRve him a fortnii^t to r e e u pe tm to 

in, and now it is two month.'^ You see from Breuning's letter that it is 
his decided wish that Karl shcdl hasten to his caliing; the lonser he is here 
tbe tnore unforttmate wQl it be for him, tor the harder will it oe for him to 
get to work, and it may be that we shall suffer harm. " 

It is an infinite pity that tliis talented young man so wastes his 
time; and on whom if not on us two win the buune be Idd? for he u still 
too young to direct liis o .vn course; for which reason it is v uir duty, if 
you do not wish to be reproached by yourself and others hereafter, to put 
him to worlc at his profession as soon aa posnUe. Qnoe he is oocained it 
will be easy to do iniK h for him now «xul in the future; but under piaent 
conditions nothing can be done. 

I see from his acticms that he wotild fike to remam withns, butif he 
did s'» it would be all over with liis fnfurr, andthereforo this is irnjiossible. 
The longer we hesitate the more difficult will it be for him to go away; I 
therefore adjure you — make up your mind, do not permit yourself to be 
dissuaded by Karl. I tliink ii ought to he hx next Monday, for in no 
event can you wait for me, inasmuch as X cannot go away from here with- 
out money, and it wSl be a long tune before I coIb»et enough to enable me 
togoto^enns. 

How Beethoren received this letter must be left to the 

imagination. Its wisdom temporarily disarmed Sohindlor, who 
forgot ail of his frequently wicked charges against Johann long 
> enough to admit that the document proved that he wm not utterly 
without good qualities of character. He adds that he was in al 
position to assert that Ludwig took his brother's suggestion with 
bad grace and that before his departure from Gneixendorf there ' 
was an exceedingly iM^rimomous quarrel between the brothers^ 
growing out of Ludwig^s demand that Johann make a will in favorl 
of KarU thus cutting off his wife. It is to this that the pencfledj 
'endorsement on the letter refers. This subject, Schindlcr says, 
was the real cause of the estrangement between the brothers 
during the last five or six years of Ludwig's life. The blame, heJ^ 
adds, rested with Ludwig, who, "constantly at odds with Urn- ' 
sdf and all the world, loved and hated without reason." Weeks 
afterward, while he lay dying in Vienna, Bcetliovc n's thoughts 
were still ocenpied with the purpose of persuading his brol li. r to 
make a will in Karl's favor.' A moment's reflection on u sin^icl 
fact will serve to give the quietus to Sehindler^s insinuation as to 

iBe did not live to see this wisli fulfilled; bat it wm in the end. Tbereae van Beet- 
hufVB, JAam^B died on November iQ, 1828, at Wawerhol; lolMsa died in Vienna 
on Juraarjr 18. IMt, snd though on* of Beetlioven's aenaation-mongerinA biogrsphen 
at one time printed the monatioill ffslaebood that he had married hia wife s illegitimate 
(laughter in or^er to keep the family posaeaaiona in hia hands» and ■> mo ther thet he had 
IB vested hia monev so that be might use it up during his Itfe and leave ttOtUog to Ul 
heirs, the fact is th it J ili i in made Karl hU sole heir and that under the will alter 
paying the costs of probate and administration and a legacy to hia housekeeper, over 
41,000 florins peiNd into Ue i — ^ 
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improptt relatkmahip between the young man of 19 and his aunt 
of 40; at the time Uiat Karl is pl^ulin^ to stay in the country, 

Johann is urging his brother to send him about his duty, and Beet- 
hoven is halting in irresolution, the woman is in Vienna. 

It must be assumed that the Monday referred to in Johann*s 
was Monday, November S7; but seven] days must have 
elapsed between this date and the time when Beethoven and 
Karl set out on the fateful journey to Vienna. A determination 
seems to have been reached when the Book shows Johann as 
saying: "If you are to start on Monday the carriage must be 
OTdeted on Sundi^r." Time u no recorded oooTersation touch- 
ing the use of Johann's carriage, which, so far as anything is 
known to the contrary, may have still been in Vienna, whither, it 
is safe to assume, it had carried Johann's wife, and whither it was 
to carry its owner as soon as he could make a satisfactory ad- 
justment of his financial aff^rs. That means of oonveyanoe 
were discussed is proved by Johann's remark and also by a re- 
port made by Karl to the composer: "There is no postchaise to 
Vienna, but only to St. Polten. . . . From here there is no oppor- 
tunity except by a stagecoach." 

Exactly when and how the travdlen set out it is not possible 
to determine. Schindlcr says that owing to JTohaun's refusal to 
let his brother use his closed carriage, Beethoven was obliged to 
make the journey in an "open calash.'* This is his stafemcnt in 
the first edition of the biography, but in the third, fur an unex- 
plained reascm, the "open calash" is the vdiide used from Gneizen- 
dorf to Krems only, a distance which was easily traversed on 
foot insifJe of an hour. If Dr. Wawnich. Beethoven's attending 
physician (iurini^f tiie illness which emlfd in his death, is correct, 
Beethoven told hiui that he had made the journey "in the devil's 
most wretdied vdiidet a milk-wagon." Later Dr. Wawruch 
calls the vehicle in which he arrived in Vienna a "Leitcrwagen," 
from which we might gather, which is utterly preposterou??, that 
it was a rack vehicle. Beethoven arrived in Vienna on Saturday, 
December 2, and as there is a reference to only one night spent in 
transit (as there had been one on the journey from Vienna to 
Gneixaidorf), it is like^ that he left Gnehccndorf early in tl^ 
morning of Friday, December 1. "That December," says Dr. 
Wawruch, "was raw, wet and frosty; Beethoven s clothing any- 
thing but adapted to the unfriendly season of the year, and yet he 
was urged on by an internal unrest and a gloomy foreboding of 
misfortune. He was compelled to spend a night in a village 
tavern where, besides wretched shelter, he found an unwarmed 
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room without winter shutters. Towards midnight he experienced 
his first fever-chill, a dry hacking cough accompanied by a iolent 
thirst and cutting pains in the sides. When seized with the fever 
he drank a few measures of ice-cold water and longed, helplessly, 
for the first rays of the morning 1 ight. Weak and ill, he permitted 
liimself to be lifted into the Leiterivagen and arrived, at last, weak, 
exhausted and without strength, in Vienna." Wawruch fl' ri^ fni. 
his information from Beethoven, possibly in pari also from Jvarl, 
the only witness from whom a succinct and absolutely correct 
account was to have been expected; unhappily the tale, which Kari 
must have been called upon to tell many times, was never re- 
ported. The untnisf worthiTifss of Schindler's statements about 
the incidents of which he had no personal knowledge is emphasized 
by obvious efforts made to falsify and emasculate the record in the 
Gonvefsation Books, concerning which it will soon become neoes* 
sary to speak. 

It was Saturday, December £nd, 1826, then, that Beethoven 
arrived in Vienna from Gneixendorf and went to his lodgings in the 
ScliwarzpanierhaUB. It does not appear that he considered him^ 
Btttt seriously ill, for in a letter to Hols whidi must have been writ- 
ten two, or more likely three, days later, he says merely that he is 
"unpfisslich," that is. TnrHsposed. The letter was the second of its^ 
kind, the first having been mislaid. In this letter he asked Hoiz 
to come to him. It was written from dictation, but before append- 
ing bis signature Beethoven wrote, ''Fmally, I add to this *We 
all err, only each in a different way*,'* setting the quoted words to 
music for a canon. This canon, of which an autograph copy on a 
separate sheet of paper is preserved in the Royal Library at Ber- 
lin, points to a jMSsibility that some misunderstanding had arisen 
between Beethoven and Hols just before the Imier started for 
Gneixendorf. Inasmuch as Hols IS at Beethoven's side at least 
ten days before Schindler appears there, and fflves his services to the 
sick man until the end, though not to tiie extent that Schindler does 
after his coming, the latter*s efforts to create the impression that 
Beethov^ had sent Hols away from him is disingenuous* to say the 
least. Holz*s first act convicts Schindler of an error which can 
scarcely be set down as an innocent one The story involves one 
of the slanders against Karl which has been repeated from Schind- 
ler's day to thi% although its refutation needed only a glance into 
the Conversation Books of December, 1896. Schindler says that 
he did not learn of Beethoven's condition until "several days" 
after his return to Vienna. That he then hurried to him and 
learned that neither Dr. Braunhofer nor Dr. Staudenheimer, 
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though sent for by Beethoven, had answered the summons and 
that Dr. Wawruch's cominj; was dne to something only a little 
better than an accident. Karl, though charged with the duty of 
summoning a physidan» bad foisotten, or nei^ected, to so do, for 
sevoal days. His commission occurred to him while playing at 
bilh'ards, and he incidentally asked a marqueur (scorer) in the 
billiard-room to send a physician to his uncle. The marqueur ^ 
not being well, could not do it at the time, but mentioned the 
mattor mfme time laten" to Dr. Wawmdi at tlie hospital to which he 
had been taken. Hiis story of unexampled heartlessness, to 
which Dr. Gerhard von Breiining also gave currency, Schindler 
said he had heard from Dr. Wawruch ; but it is branded as a shame- 
less fabrication by Dr. Wawruch's published statement and the 
evidence of the Convowtion Book* Dr. Wawrudi wrote a 
history of Beethoven's illness entitled "Antlicher RUckblick 
auf Ludwig van Beethoven's letzte Leb en .s epoch e" under date of 
May 20, 1827, which was published by Aloys Fuchs in the 
"Wiener Zeitschrift" of April 30, 184i. In this report Dr. 
Wawmch say% *T was not called in until the third day." This 
third day would be December 5th, and the date has twofold 
confirmation in the Conversation Book. A fortnight after 
Beethoven's return to Vienna there is an entry in Karl's hand- 
writing of the physician's visits beginning with December 5th 
and aiding with Deeonhw 14, which shows that within this period 
Dr. Wawruch made daily visits and on one day came twice. 
Schindler's name does not appear until some time after this entrj', 
and it is recorded in a manner which indicates plainly that it w«ia 
his first meeting with the sick man. As the book was folded and 
renumbered by Schindler the page on which this entry appears 
is made to look as if it preceded others which are filled with evi- 
dences of Holz's helpfulness, but the records of the first call of the 
physician are plain and Tindisputabie. It was llolz who sent for 
him and he did so on December 5, the day on which the first visit 
is noted. Evidently Hols had hastoied to Beethoven on receiv- 
ing the letter asking him to come which Karl seems to have de* 
livered to him on thr 4th or 5th. WImt p<TS"?rd at the first meeting 
does not appear, but this remark in the handwriting of Holz does: 

I have had Professor Wawruch called for you; Vivenot is himself 
siek. I do not know Wawruch personally, but he is known here as one of 
thr most skillful physicians He is Bogner*s doctor.— He is ]»ofcs8C»r in 

the iiosj)ilal, — He will come after dinner. 

Vivenot was a physician. In all probability Beethoven had 
eidwusted the list oif physicians of his aeguahitance (Smetana, a 
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surgeon, may not have been considered and Iklalfatti could not be 

at the time for reasons wliioli Beethoven knew and was made 
painfully to feel later), before Holz succeeded in sf 'curing the 
attendance of Wawruch.' According to the accepted story, 
Biaunhof er* wbo had been the hut phyndaii to treat Beethoven 
before the misfortunes of the summer, had dedmed the call be- 
cause of the too c»rpat distance between his house and Beethoven's, 
and Staudenheimer, whom Braunhofer had displaced, promised to 
come but did not. The latter, probably both, took part later iu 
the oonsultattona. Wawruch was an amateur violoDedlo player 
and an ardent admirer of Beethoven's music. When he comes to 
his atif*u«it patient, though he permits Karl to write the r^uegtions. 
he takes the pencil himself to tell who he is: "One who greatly 
reveres your name will do everything possible to give you speedy 
relie^Frof. Wawruch." In his history d the case Wawruch 
writes: * 



I found Beethoven afflicted with serious symptoms of inflammation 

of the Inni^'s TTi-^ fare plowed, he spat blood, his respiration threatened 
suffocation and a painfui stitch in the side made l^ing on the back a 
torment. A severe counter-treatment for inflammation soon brought the 
desired relief ; his constitution triumphed and by a lucky erisis he was freed 
horn apparent mortal danger, so that on the fifth day he was able, in a 
sitting posture, to tell me, amid profound emotion, of the discoooforts 
which he had suffered. On the seventh day he felt considernbly better, 
SO that he was able to get out of bed, walk about, read and write. 

Dr. Gerhard von Breiin!nj», who was concerned in proving that 
Dr. Wawruch was a bungling practitioner, protests that Beet- 
hoven was not suffering from in^amuiation of the lungs but from 
faflammation of the peritoneum, which alone^ he says, couhl have 
brought on the dropsy of the belly from which it has thought 
vnf'i] reerntly Beethoven died. He based his opinion on the fact, 
which, though only a boy of 13, he may have observed in the 
sick-room, that the patient did not cough, had no difficulty iu 
breathing, and tliat afterwards his lungs were found to be sotmd. 

iWawrucb was a OAtivc of NcmlachUU in Moravia. At Olmllts he was a >tudent 
of theology, but before consecration to the priesthood he came to Vienna «« tutor aod 
there decided to abandon the chutch for medkilM. In the course of time he became 
aasiatant and alao Mn-iB-lair to PfotMiCr HOdebrMMl. the director of the General Hospi* 
taL Thence he wmk to Prague as profeuor of general pathology mad idiariziacoloajf 
ami. raturning to VieBiw. became profeseor of special pathology and nwaieal dinica la 
tlMWVgieeldqMrtowiltoftlMBoapltnl. He died in 1848. He was aoeoaed of adhering 
to old-naUoned theoriee la hie pteeliee and of baving been anUgontatie to the deter- 
miniitiun.H of pathological anatomv, and the criticisms of too Breuning and others have 
pursued him tbrouffh all the hooks devoted to Beethoven's life; yet the scientific de- 
terminations of to-day offer justification of his diagnosiaMMl trentmeatef BeeUMWea'e 
case so far as it is possible to judge at this late day. 
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Wawruch, however* an experienced physician, is speaking of what 
he observed <m his fint visit and is not likdy to have med in so 
obvious a matter as incipient lobar ra '*""'^^^!!?, *^** general his^ 



tory of which as now understood agrees with the recorded account f 
of Beethoven's case, even in such details as the critical period 
reached on the fifth day. The subsequent strength of the lungs^ 
is not inoonnstent with the theory that in the first wedc Beethoven 
weathered an attack of pneumonia. 

There are few references to the state of Beethoven's health 
during the sojourn at Gneixendorf, but that he was ill when he 
arrived there is indicated by an early remark by Johann attri- 
buting an improvement in the cradition of his qres to the good 
air "without rosewater." Johann wrote latw that, when with 
him, Beethoven ate little. ^Yhen the food was not prepared to 
his taste he ate soft-boiled eggs for dinner "and drank all the 
more wine." ,He had frecj^uent attacks of diarrhoea . His abd(P\ 
men also became distended so tbat He wore a bandage for comX 
fort. Wawruch had no Inowledge of his patient's previous 
medical history and was compelled to discover for himself what 
his colleagues, to whom the sick man's call was first extended; 
would have known from their earlier experiences with him. 
Schindler attacks Wawrudk on the ground that he had said that 
Beethoven was addicted to the use of qiirituous liquors. The 
Conversation Books and other testimony plentifully indicate that 
the great composer was fond of wine and that his physicians had 
difficulty in enforcing abstinence upon him;j3ut the o nly one who , 
^iY_inffir«i^(yp», wj^^A«»f twivon of drinkiiig_to **rAeM» was 
Schindler, whose stat ements'^ that point are not free from the 
sUSpjciorT that they were made only lor tbe puipose o^ iiittiiag 
Uoiz over Wawruch's shoulders.* 
Wawruch 's report continues: 

But on the eighth day I was alarmed not a little. At the morning 
visit I found him grently disturlied and jaundiced all over his body. A 
frightful choleraic attack (Breckdurchfali) had iKreatened his life in the 
preceding night. A violent rage, a great grief because of ingrati tude and 
midewrved huiniliation; was the cause of the mighty exploston^ "P*™* 
pTing and shivering he l>cnt double because of the pains which raged in 
his liver and intestines, and his feet, thitherto moderately inflated, were 



segregation of urine became less, the liver showed plain indication of 
hard nodules, there was an increase of jaundice. Gentle entreaties 





developed, "The 



*HoIs*s fUtemrat on tUtpoint hu abwdy been ^ren in aa eniUer dwptar. To 
Olto Jalm Dr. BcrtoUni aiM: *WwtlraveB liked to drid^ • Clw of irioei, tmt 
ftdiiakerorafMnutad." 
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from his friends quieted the tltNfttemng mental tempest, and the for> 
giving man forgot all the humHiation which had been put upon hi 
But the disease moved onward with gigantic strides. Already in the 
third week there came incidents of nocturnal suffocation; the enormous 
volume of collected water demanded speedy relief and I found myself 
compelled to advise tapping in order to guard against the danger of . 
burning. ^ 

After Dr. Wawrndi had readied this decision, Dr. Stauden- 
heimer was called in conaultation and he confirmed the attending 

physician's opinion as to the necessity of an operation. Beetho- 
ven was told. **After a few moments of serious thought he pave 
his consent." The servant Thekla, who had, apparently, come 
from Gndxendorf (aa her name appears in the Converaatlmi Book 
used there), in the midst of the preparations for the operation had 
been found to be dishonest and dismissed. The composer's 
brother had arrived in Vienna about December 10 and thereafter 
is found constant in his attendance, a fact which it becomes neces- 
aavy to mention becauae of the obvious effort of Sdiindler to create 
the impression that the burden of the care of Beethoven Iiad been 
assumed by him, von Breuning and the latter's son Gerhard. 
Wawruch had retained Dr. Seiberi, principal surgeon (Prt- 
mdrtoundarzt) at the hospital, to perform the operation. The t 
date was December 90 (not 18, as Sdbmdler says) . Those present ^<'* 
were Johann, Karl and Sdundler. Beethoven's sense of humor ^ /T 
did not desert him. When, the incision having been made. Dr. 
Seibert introduced the tube and the water spurted out, Beethoven 
said: "Professor, you remind me of Moses striking the rock with . 
his staff."' Wawruch writes in the Conversation Booh: > 

Thank God, it is happily over! — Do you already fed rdief? — If 
you feel ill you must tell me. — Did the incision give you any pain? — From 
to-day the sun will continue to ascend higher. — God save you! [ThU in 
Engluh.\ Lukewarm almond milk. — ^Do you not now feel pain? Continue 
to lie quietly on your side. — Five measures and a half. — i hope that you 
will sleep more quietly to-night. . . . Yau bore yourself like a knight. 

Tn the early days after Beethoven's return to Vienna there is 
a continuation of the correspondence with Schott and Sons con- 
cerning the publication of the works wliich they had purchased> 
and before the end of December, probably in the third week, occurs 
the incident of the disappointing gift from the EJng of Prussia 
which makes its appearance in the record with .something like 
a about of *'Good newsl" from Schindler. Xarl is busily occupied 



'"Bettor fwDk ay bally tltaa Iroim nj pen,** baaothar ranark tnHud to iSm by 

Seyfried. 
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in preparations for his military career and upon him, until the 
arrival of Holz, appears to devolve the lalior of writing and of 
carrying messages. The Conversation Book used by him on the 
4th of December and the two following days bears a pathetic proof 
of Beethoven's helplessness in the matter of figures. A page or so 
is filled with examples in simple multiplication — tables, without 
answers, of tlirees, fours, sevens, etc. — and the remark, "Then 
backwards." Later Karl writes an explanation: "Multiplication 
is a simplified form of addition, wherefore examples are performed 
in the same manner. Each product is set under its proper place. 
If it consists of two digits, the left one is added to the product of 
the next. Here a small illustration: 2S48 multiplied by 2." 
It was thus that the great genius approaching his 5t>th birthday 
was employing his time while waiting in vain for the physicians 
who would not or could not answer his summons! 

One joyful event brightened the solitary- gloom of the sick- 
chamber in the middle of December. From Stumplf, of London, 
Beethoven received the 40 volumes of Dr. Arnold's edition of the 
works of Handd which the donor had resolved to send Beethoven 
on his visit in 1S24. Gerhard von Breuning pictures the joy of 
Beethoven at the reception of tlie f^ift, w hicli he described ns royal 
compared with that of the King of Frussia . One day the boy was 
asked to hand the big books from the pianoforte where they rested 
to the bed. have long wanted them," said the composer to his 
faithful little friend« "for Handd is the greatest, the ablest com- 
poser that ever ]i\'ed. I r.in le:im from him.** He leaned 
the books agaiasL the wail, turned over the pages, and ever and 
anon paused to break out into new expressions of praise. Von 
Breuning places these incidents in the middle of February, 1887, 
but his memory was plainly at fault. Schindler says the books 
arrived in December, and he i'? riirht, for Stumpff preserved the 
receipt for them, a letter and lleichardt'a "Taschenbueh fiir 
Reisende," which is da ted^ "December 14, 1826.'* The giit was 
sent through the son of Stumpff*s friend Streidier* 

Stephan von Breuning had called on Beethoven diortly aftw 
his arrival and the work of making a soldier of Karl was begun at 
once. It was exi)wte(i that the preparations would occupy only 
a few days, but they dragged themselves through the mouth of 
December, owing partly, no doubt, to an illness which befell the 
Councillor. There were formal caUs to be made upon the Lieut, 
Field Marshal and other officers, a physical examination to be 
undergone (it was most perfunctory), uniforms to be provided, 
the outh of service to bo taken, and his monthly allowance to be 
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fixed. All this was disposed of by the date of the first tapping, 
and it was e]q>ected that he would set out to join his regiment at 
Iglau b«fore the GhristmM holidays. There is no evidence of iT] 
diange in the attitude towards each other of uncle and nephew. I 
Some of Karl's entries in the Conversation Books betray a 7 
testiness which is in marked contrast to Beethoven's obvious 
solicitude for the young man's position and comfort in his raiment; 
but the entiles tlso Indloftte that illness had not sweetened the 
dispositidn of the sufferer. His outbursts ol rage are the subject/ 
of warnings from physicians and friends. We have SchindlerY 
word for it that Beethoven became cheerful after the graceless 
youth's d^;>arture for Iglau on January 2nd, and the testimony of 
the ConversatioD Book that the old year closed upon s quarrel 
between the two. Kail wiites this greeting on New Year's day: 
**I wish you a happy new year, nnd it grieves me that I should 
have been compelled already in the first night to give cause for 
displeasure. It might easily have been avoided, however, li you 
had but givea the onler to have my meal taken to my room." 

It is very possible that Beethoven's spirits grew lighter after 
the departure of his ni phew. The service which Karl gave his 
uncle seems frequently to have been given grudgingly and no 
doubt looked more ungracious than it may really have been, when 
neoompanied by protests that he would not be found failing in 
duty and petulant requests that he be spared upbraidings and 
torments. To satisfy the singular mixture of aflFectionnf e solici- 
tude and suspicion which filled Beetli()\ ( n's heart and miud 
would perhaps have taxed the philosophy of a wiser as well as 
gentler being than this young man. who» as Johann's wife told the 
composer in Gneizendorf» had inherited the testy family temper. 
When open quarrels were no longer possible, it is likely thafa 
greater contentment than bad lodged there for a long time filled 
Beethoven's soul. There is no record of the parting, and it is 
safe to assume that it passed off without amotional demonstration 
of any kind. But Beethoven's thoughts went swiftly towards his 
self-assumed duty of providintj: for the young man's future. The 
very next day he wrote the following letter to Dr. Bach: 

Vienna, Wednesday Jsnusiy S, 1827. 
Before my death I declare my beloved nephew my sole and univer- 
sal heir of all the property which I possess in which is included chiefly 
seven bank shares and whatever money may be on hand. If the laws 

Erescribe a modification in tliis T ^ of ynn as far as possible to turn it to 
is a(h>antaif«. I appoint you his curator and beg his guardian. Court 
Conncillor von Breunm^ to take the place of a father to him. God 
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preserve you. A thouuad thaaks for the love and friendship which yott 
iiftTs flhowa me. 

(L. S.) Ludwig v»a Beethovm. 

From Gcriiatd ron Breuning's account of the last days of 

Beethoven it would swm that this letter, though written on 
January Srd, and then acidres.'^cd to Jiis le,o;aI adviser, was not 
signed until shortly before his death, and tliat at intervxila in the 
interim it was the 8ab|ect of ooiuultatioiis between the composer. 
Bach, Breuning, Schbidter and Johann. Certain it is that be- 
fore dispatching the letter to Bach, Beethoven <?nhmitted it to 
von Breuning for an opinion. Gerhard carried it to his father and 
brought back an answer which may have postponed its formal 
execution and deHvety till two days before Beethoven died. 
Stc|dian von Breuning was not wil^Dg that Karl should enter 
upon unrestrieted possession of the property immediately upon 
the death of his uncle. In his letter he pointed out that till now 
Karl had shown himself frivolous and that there was no knowing 
what turn his charaeterm^ht take asa result of the new life upon 
which he had entered. He therefore advised that for the young 
man's own good and future .safety he be prohibited from disposing 
of the capital of his inheritance either during his lifetime or for a 
term of years after he had reached his majority, which under the 
Austrian law then prevailing was the age of 24 years. He argued 
that theinoomefrom the legacy would su£Sce for hismaintenancefor 
the time being and that to restrict him in the disposition of the 
capital would ensure him against the possible results of frivolous 
conduct before he should ripen into a man of solid parts. He 
recommended that Beethoven talk the matter over with Bach and 
wanted then to consult with both of them, as he feared that even 
a temporary restriction would not suffice to restrain Karl from 
making debts which in time would devour the inheritance when 
he should enter upon it. How Beethoven received this advice we 
shall learn later. 

There is little that need be added to the story of the nephew. 
He was with his regiment at Iglau. Throupli Schindler, Beet- 
hoven wrote him a letter. It is lost, but apparently it contained 
an expression of dissatisfaction witbrDr* Wawroch» for in the reply, 
which has been fwesiwed, I^I says: "Concerning yourself I am 
rejoiced to know that you are in good hands. I, too, had felt 
some distrust of the treatment of your former (or, perhaps, pre- 
sent?) physician; I hope improvement will now follow.'* He 
reports about htt situation in the regiment, asks for money and 
the flute part of the Pianoforte Concerto in B-ilat (Op. 19), which 
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one of the officers of the regiment wished to play, and adds in a 
postscript: "Do not think that the little privations to which I am 
now fiubjected have made me disaatisfied with my lot. On the 
oontfary, rest aasured that I am living in contentment, and regret 
only that I am separated so far from yon. In lluir, llOT^•(•^•rr, 
this will flifferent." But communication s f mm the young man 
are not many, and Schindler's rebukes and complaints in the Con- 
versation Books about his undutifuhiess are probably only a 
reflex of Beethoven's moods ^nd utterances. One cause of dis- 
satisfaction was the fact that a lette r to Smart had been salt tO 
him for translation and was not promptly returned. But he 
acknowledges the receipt of money towards the end of February, 
and on Bd^urch 4th he writes another letter, whidi has been pre- 
served, lie sends his thanks for a pair of boots, says the trans- 
lation of the letter to Smart must have been received, and adds: 

To-Hay a cadet returned to liis hatnMion ^vho had been in Vienna on 
a furlough; and he reports having heard that you had been saved by an 
ifse and are feeUnc wdL I hope the report is true, no matter what the 
means may have been. . . Write me very soon about the state of your 

health ... I kiss you. Your lov ing son Charles. 

Here Karl van Beethoven practically disappears from this ' 
history. He never saw his uncle in hfe again, nor even in death, 
for he was not present at the funeral — ^as indeed in those days of 
tardy communication and slow conveyance he oould not be. 

Notwithstandini? that they do not make a complete record, 
since the slate was also, and indeed largely, used by Beethoven's 
visitors, and despite the fact that they have not been left intact, 
but bear evidences of mutilation and fsJsification, tlie Conversation 
Books furnish a more vivid and also a more pathetic picture of 
Beethoven's sick-room than the writings of Schindlcr and Gerhard 
von Breuning. Busy about the couch of the patient we see his 
brother Johann and his nephew Karl, besides Schindler, Holz and 
Stcphan von Breuning. The visits of the last are interrupted by 
fllness and his official labors, but his son, the lad Gerhard, fre- 
quently lends a gracious touch to the scene hy his familiar mode of 
address, his gossip about his father's domestic affairs and his 
suggestions of intellectual pabulum for his august friend. He 
is a daily message-bearer between the two households. Even at 
a sacrifice of space it is necessary to recount a few incidents of 
small intrinsic interest in order th^t some errors in history may 
be rectified. Notwithstanding Schindler's obvious efforts to have 
the contrary appear, Hols continues to be faithful in attendance, 
though his visits are not so numerous as they were during the 
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weeks of Beethoven's great trial in the summer. The reason was 
"obvious and certainly not to his dijicredit, though Schindler 
attempted to belittle it. Hols took unto himseli a wife about the 
time that Beethoven letumed to Vienna. Thitherto he had been 
able to devote a large portion of the time not given to official dutiVg 
to his friend. Now, this was no longer possible; nor was it neces-' 
sary after Dr. ^Vuwruch had assumed care of the case. Beet- 
hoven'a brother alao returned to Vienna and Schindler found his 
way back to the composer's side withm a fortni^'lit. It is IIolz, 
however, who looks after the corre<-t!on and publication of the 
last compositions, and collects his annuity; and if it were neces- 
sary, his apologists might find evidence of Beethoven's confidence 
in his friendship and ^tegrity in the f aet that there is no indica- 
tion that he ever questioned his honesty in money matters, while 
there is proof in Schindler's own handwriting that Beethoven 
tiiought him capable of theft. It is pitiful that while Schindler is 
sacrificing himself in almost menial labors, Beethoven forces him 
to a pained prot^tatlon that he had retumed the balance of a 
sum placed in his hands wherewith to make purchases. Sdiind- 
ler himself records the fnct of Beethoven's suspicion with sorrow. 
A livelier sense of gratitude took possession of the sufferer later 
and found expression in gifts of autograph scores (of the Ninth 
Symphmiy, for ustance* now in the Royal I<3>zary* at Berlin), 
and a promise, which he was unable to fulfill, to take part in a 
concert for Schindler's benefit. 

Whether Schindler was always as scrupulously honest in his 
attitude towards the public as he was in his dealings with Beet- 
hoven may be doubted. There are mutilations, interlineations 
and erasures in the Conversation Books which it is difficult to 
believe were not made for the purpose of bolstering up mistaken 
statements in his biography, which had already been published 
when the documents passed out of his hands into the possession of 
the Royal Library. Here is a case in point: Schuppanz^gh has 

*Tlw Bogral Idbnnr aeqidfied the AatogrAph mftnuMripli of tbo imtniiiMiital 
movementi of tho SjrmpDony from Schindler. and Um cbord part from the Artarift 
Collection of Vienna when it was dispersed by sale in ISOl. The autograph is not 

intact, howi-viT. the coda of the Scherzo, consisting of four pa^es, having been given to 
Moschcles by Schindler on September U. 1887. Moscheles in turn gave the relic to 
Henry Phillipfi. In July, 1007, it was purchased at a public sale by Mr. Edward Speyer, 
its owner iit the pres«-nt wrilinR. The autograph of the Finale, too, had been mutilated, 
a ri:iiM' r'i;,:ii ;ujii Ilk.' tt;i' fv.,: iijr;L.Mire8 immcdi :i ' ''I v preceding the AlUffro energieo, 6-4 
time, with the wurd^ Ci)er Slcrncn muss er wohncn," having been removed. It was 
sold by an autograph dealer of Berlin to Charles Mnlherl>'^, of i'aris, who on his death 
bequeathed it to the Conservatoire. \* published, the AIIcqto non tanto contains eight 
measures which Beethoven did not write in the autograph, but are, no doubt, an addi- 
tion nade by him in a Nviaion. It would be n beantitul act of piety to aMemble the 
autogtaph More and pmbUdi it in/oeifeiitt. 
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called and reported that one of Beethoven's quartets had been 
enthttsiMticaUy xeoeived by the public At « perf ommnoe on the 
preceding Sunday (I>eeember 10, 18S6). To what seems to 
have been an oral comment, Beethovens adds the words and 
music of the motto from the Quartet in F: "Muss es sein? £s 
muss sein." Tiiia moves Schuppaiizigh to say; "But does he" — 
(Beethoven, of coum whom Schuppanzigh addieases ht the 
third person as usual) — "does he know that the dirty fellow has 
become my enemy on that floeount?" Here we ha^'e an unmis- 
takable allusion to the anecdote about Denibscher and tlie origin 
of the Caaoa on the theme of the finale of the F major Quartet* 
A few pages later Schindler is the writer and haa just brought the 
news of the arrival of the ring presented to Beethoven by the 
King of Pru«;«;ia. He had been asked to carry the ring to Beet- 
hoven, but had been unwilling to accept it unless he could give 
Beethoven's receipt for it in exchange. He adds the words "£s 
muss sdn" as if in answer to a question by Beethoven. Now 
appear squeezed in between the music and ^e edge of the sheet 
the words: "The Old Woman (Die AUe) is again in need of her 
weekly allowance." The handwriting is plainly of a different 
date and at the time of the conversation the "Old Woman" was 
not in Beethoven's employ. > It is not easy to aequit Schindler of 
a sinister motive here nor to avoid the suspicion that it was his 
hand which made an attempt to obliterate the entry on Derember 
5, which proves that Holz sent for Dr. Wawruch on that date and 
thus gives the lie to the infamous story about Karl and the billiard 
marqumf. The evidences of Sdiindler*s eagerness to encounge} 
Beethoven's det^tation of his brother and his suspicion of his; 
nephew are too numerous to beovorlookedi and some of them mayf 
call for mention later. I 
An offer by Gerhard von Breuning to bring one of his sdiodP 
books containing pictures of classic antiquities is an evidence of 
the lad's familiarity with Beethoven's literary tastes. It was 
Brother Joliann, however, who suggested the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott for his entertainment, and the impression conveyed by the 
story that after beginning "Kenilworth" Beethoven threw the 
volume down with the angiy remark: *'To the devil with the scrib- 

'Mr. Thmyer, who hM given tatprcHsion in these ps^es to his belief that Schindler 
WM hoaeit, in tranacribing this page of the Converaation Book writea these worda: 
"It u to be BOled, first, that the writing ('The Old Woman,' etc.) doea not correspond 
with themt. Mid Nobndly, that Du AUe wu no longer in Beethoven's service. It it evi< 
dent OB faupwlion nnd »om the talk in tlMie Uat books about ThekU and oUi«r mt- 
vants that Schindler inwrted these wofds long aftermrda. Tbo *Ba mnsa adn* can 
only refer here to Beetbovea'a receipt lor tbe tiajL** IVhelto or not Thayer atupeeted 
what mmy have bean BeUndiet'a purpooaia Mdmnf tha interliaaatioiB doea net appear. 
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bling! The fellow writes only for money," that the composer 
would have no more of the novelist* is rudely disturbed by evidence 
that Beethoven read all of Scott's works whidi were to be found 
in translation in the circulating library. Beethoven later him- 
self calls for Ovid's "Metamorphoses"; and his interest in inter- 
national politics is so Ve-f^n that he is not content with an abstract 
of Channing's great speech of December 12, 1826» but expresses a 
desire to read a full refxnt. 

While Beethoven's friends are discussing with Dr. Wawruch 
the necessity of a second tapping, and Karl is packing his boxes 
for Iglau, the year 1826 ends. The surgeon Seibert seems to have 
advised a postponement of the operation. In a conversation on 
January 6, 1827, Schindier says to Beethoven: *Th«i Hr. Seibert 
was really right in still pos^Kining the second operation, for it 
will probably make a third imnecessarj'." There are now signs of 
Beethoven's dissatisfaction with tho attending physician. Ger- 
hard von Breuning has much to say on the point in his little book, 
and Sdhmdler joins in the criticism many years after Beethoven's 
death; but in the Conversation Books he appears more than once 
as Wavrnirh's defender. From von Breuning we learn that while 
at a later date Malfatti's coTnini^ \v;is av. aited with eagerness and 
hailed with unfeigned gladness, Wawruch's visits were un- 
graciously received, Beethoven somethnes tunung his face to the 
wall and exclaiming "Oh! the ass!" when he heard his name 
announced. Brit in the first week of January, Schindler is still 
concerned in keeping up the juitient's faith in the skill of his 
physician. In a Conversation Book he writes ^ihurtly after the 
remark about the surgeon: 

He underrtands hb prafeaaion, that is notorious, and he is right in 

following a snfc rmirso. — I Iiave a great deal of confidence in him, but I 
can not speak from experience. — However, he is known as an able man 
and is esteemed by his students. But as we are here concerned with a 
cnrnm- caput my advice from the beginning has been always to take into 
consultatioa a physician who is famiUar with your constitution from 
m$dieal trmbnmU: such an one generaUy adopts vary different measores. 

Evidentlyt Beethoven renews his expression of distrust. 
Scfamdler continues: 

Yet it is better and more advisable not to lose confidence in the 

{)hysician, for after all he has done a great deal. — It is a very well-known 
act that dropsy is veiy slow of cure. — Shall I come when the doctor is 
here? 

A few days later (January 8, says Schindler, who was 
present) the second operation took place. There were no 
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complications, the tapping was accomplished without diiEculty and 
Dr. Sdbert reported that the water was clearer and the outflow 
greater than the first time. Ten meaaures were drawn off. On 
January 11 there was a consultation of physicians to which, be- 
sides either Dr. Braunhofer or Staudenheimer, Dr. Malfatti had 
been called. It had become an ardent wish ol Beethoven's that 
Mal&tti undertake his caae^ but Malfatti had refused, pleading 
piofesstonal ethici, but no doubt actuated by reasons of a moie 
penonal character. Many years before, probably as early as 
181S, he had been not only Beethoven's physician but also his 
friend; indeed, he was an uncle of the Therese Malfatti to whom 
the ccHnpoeer onoe made an offer of marriage. He made, what it is 
easy to imagine to have beoi, the experience of all the medical men 
who undertook the care of the g^reat man. Beethoven was ever-^^^ 
a disobedient and impatient patient. He became dissatisfied 
with Dr. Malfatti's treatment and commented upon it and him in 
such a manner as to cause a serioua and lasting estrangement. 
Ten years at least had elapsed between this incident and the time 
when Beethoven's longing went out towards his one-time pro- 
fessional friend. Schindler's story of the disappointments which 
he suffered when first he tried to persuade Dr. Malfatti to take the 
case in hand was printed in the "Frankfurtw Konversatums- 
blatt" of July I4» 1842. It was a long time afterward, and we can 
not withhold a siippirion that it is rathrr hip;hly colored, but since 
the coming of Malfatti was a matter of large moment to Beethoven 
and the treatment which he recommended (strictly speaking he 
can not be said to have prescribed it, ff<Mr ]>r. Wawrudi r emaine d 
ij:Lcha.rge of the case to the end) has a large bearing upon Beet> 
hoven's physical condition and its causes, it may be told here. 
Schindler w rites, in his communication to the Frankfort newspaper : 

Never shall I forjtet the harsh words of that man which he commis- 
sioned me to bear to the friend and teacher who lay mortally ill, when 
after the second o]x?ration (January 8) I repeatedly carried to him the 
urgent reqtie.sts of Beethoven that he come to his help or he should die. 
Dr. ^Vaw^uch did not know his constitution, was ruining him with too 
much medicine. He had already been compelled to empty 75 bottles, 
without counting various powders, he had no confidence in this physician, 
etc. To all of these representations Malfatti answered me coldly and 
drily: "Say to Beethoven that he, as a master of harmony, must know 
that I must also live in harmony with my colleagues." Beethoven wept 
bitter tears when I brought him this reply, which, hard as it was, I had 
do, so that he might no longer look for nelp to that quarter. . . . Though 
Malfatti finally took pity on poor Beethoven and abolished Wawruch's 
medicine bottles at once and prescribed an entirely different course of 
treatBiciit* diNpite the pleaHingi cf the patient lie lefused to remain his 
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ordinarius anU visit him often. On the contrary, he came only at long 
intervals and contented himself with occasional reports from me as to 
the sirk man's condition. He was not willing even to send one of liis 
a;^istaats to Beethoven and consequently Dr. Wawruch remained hxs 
dftily vintor in apite of Beethovm'i piotestt. _ 

On January 19, after a aeoond visit to Dr. Bfalfatti, Sddadler 
wrote to Beethoven saying that the Doctor would oome to him and 

begpinc; h\m to seek a reoonciliatTon, inasmuch as Malfatti still 
cherislujd n st ritTnenl Ix rause of tlie treatment which he had 
received a decade before at Beethoven's hands. Malfatti came, 
a reconciliation was effected, and under the tn^iiration of the 
changed treatment which Malfatti introduced Beethoven*s spirits 
rose buoy«ntl\ , liis physical (x>ndition responded and the de- 
spair which had begun to fill the sufferer gave way to a confident 
hope of recovery. The treatment was simple, but the improve- 
ment which It brought about was not lasting. Malfatti put away 
the drugs and decoctions and prescribed frozen punch, and rubbing 
the patient's abdomen with ice-cold water. T>r. Wawruch in 
history of the case confirms Schindler's statement pf the bene- 
ficial results which were at first attained. He says: i 

Then Dr. Malfatti, who thenceforth supported me with his advice, 
and who, as a friend of Beethoven of lon^ years* atanding understood hia 

jirr lonxinant inclination for spirituous liquors, hit upon the notion of 
administering frozen punch. _ I mustconfess that the treaUn?njLP£Dduced 
ejccellent effects for a few days at lesst. Beethoven felt himself so re- 
freslii.-d hy tlu' ice with it s aid iluilir onntcnts that alrcacly in the fir'^t niL'ht 
he &lept quietly throughout the night and began to perspire profusely. 
_He grew cheerful and was full of witty conceits and even dreamt of being 
able to coriijjlete the oratorio 'Smt! and David*^ which he had I imm. 
But this joy, as was to have been foreseen, did not last long. He began to 
afanae tiie inescnption and applied himself right bravely to~the froaen 

Eun i ll. The spirits soon caused a violent pressure of llie blood upon the 
rain, he grew s oporous, breathed stertorously like an intoxicated pcr- 
aonrbegan to wander in his speech, and a few times inflammatory pains 
in the throat were pairor^ T^illi hoarseness and even aphony. He 
became more unruly and when, because of the cooUng of the bowels, 
colic and disnrhaea lesulted, it waa high time to deprive him of this 
precious refreahnwttt. 

Wawruch*s remark here about Beethoven's predilection for 
q»irituous liquors formed the basis for Schindler's chaige, which 

iSebtiidler, imp««dung Dr. Wawruch's accuracv here, denies that BoeHiovca 
worked on the onlorio of aad David" dniiiut Ut lut illness. Thsycr in a note 
directs attention to tlie fMt that B«ctllov«n was conNMedly deeply abMrbed in Handera 
»rorr.i. which he had received only a short time before, and that before the end of Decem- 
ber Kieaewetter sent a request through Hols for a return of the pianoforte fcore of 
"Savl" DO loDfcr ntcammry, now that the leorcs wcn eoat. 
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has already been diacussed, that the physician had slandered 
Beethoven and had tried to create the impression that he had 
contracted dropsy by inordinate use of alcoholic drinks. The 
account of the beneficial effect of Malfatti's ooraing, no less than 
the treatment which he prescribed, is reasonable enough. Beet- 
hoven no doubt, in the warm glow of a recovered friendship, gave 
the physician a full measure of confidence and hailed in him much 
more than the ordinary professional leech. It is also safe tol 
assume that Malfatti knew from the beginning that a cure was 
impossible and strove at once for temporary relief, which in Beet- 
hoven's case was the surest of means for cheering him up and 
reanimating hope within him. By administering frosen punch he i 
stimulated the jaded organs more successfully than Wawruch had | 
succeeded in doing; at the same time he warned apainst excess in' 
its use and forbade the patient taking it in a liquid form. Butj 
this was only at the beginning; when he saw the inevitable end 
approadung he waived all injunctions as to quantity. Schindlw 
says: 

The quantity of frozen punch permitted in the first weeks was not 
more than one glass a day. Not until after the fourth operation 
(February 27th), when it was seen that the case was hopeless, were all 
restrictions removed. The noble patient, feeling the marked effects of a1 
doubled and even trebled allowance meanwhile, thought himself already 
half saved and wanted to work on his tenth symphony, which he was i 
allowed to do to a small extent. From^ these days, so extraordinary i]|j 
the sight of the friends who surrounded him, the last lines are dated which 
he wrote to me on March 17 — nine days before his death — the very last 
psge which the immortal master wrote with his own hands: 

"Miracles! Miracles! Miracles! The highly learned gentlemen 
are both defeated! Only through Malfatti 's science shall I be saved. 
It is neoessary that you come to me for a moment this fofenoon**' 

The reiteration of the word ^Hnlrades** is indicated by the 
usual musical sign of repetition /.. There is no date in Beet* 
hoven's handwriting, but Schindler has endorsed it: "Beethoven's 
last lines to Schindler on March 17, 1827." The endorsement is of 
a later date and marks another obvious error of memory. It is 
^ not possible that Beethoven wrote the letter after he had hhn- 
' self abandoned all hope of recovery, as he had before the date 
affixed by Schindler. Most obviously the pathetic document is an 
outburst of jubilntion on feeling the exhilaration consequent on 
Malfatti's prescription, as mentioned in Dr. Wawruch's report. 
Schinfler says that the **leanied gentlemen" referred to were 
T?awrueh and Seibert. Wawruch says that Beethoven abandoned 
hope after the fourth tipping; Johann van Beethovoi records 
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that the physictsiu dedared him tost on Muth IB, Schfndler 

in his biography describes a letter written in February as the 

last letter rictiially written hy the composer. 

Gerhard von Breuning, prejudiced as he was against Dr. 
Wawruch, was yet far from unqualified in his praise of MalfattL 
He says: 

But the usuaHy brilliant physician seems to have been little inspired 
in the presence of Beethoven. The frozen punch wliich he prescribed to 
restore the tone of the digestive organs, excessively weakened by Waw- 
ruch's overload of medicaments, had, indeed, the desired restorative 
eflfect; but it was too transient. On the other hand a sort of sweat-bath 
prcflcribed a few days after the second' operation wa3 so obviously in- 
jurious to the patient, filled with longing and hope, that it had to be aban- 
doned at once. Jugs filled with hot water were arranged in a bath-tub 
and covered thickly with birch leaves on which the patient was seated, all 
of his body but the head being covered with a sheet. MiJfatti hoped for 
a beneficient action upon the skin and to put the organs into a produc- 
tive penpiration. But the very opposite effect resulted* The body of 
the patient, wkkh had been emptied of its water by the scaxvely coon 
pleted tapping, attracted the moisture developed by the bath like a block 
of salt; it swelled visibly in the apparatus and in a few days compelled the 
introduction anew of the tube into the ttill unhealed puncture. 

The story of this sweat-bath needs to be told, if for no other 
reason than because it is the basis of another of the romances 
still current, whidi were retaOed for the single purpose of pre- 
senting Becthovrn as a suffefer from the nittgardlincss of Johann. 
On January i5 (the date is fixed by & remark of Johann's in the 
Conversation Book) Schindler brought word to Beethoven that the 
motlier tsi the singer Fitfulein Sdiechner had sent for him that 
morning to tell him about two remedies which had proved effica- 
cious in the case of her father, who had also hecn afflintrcl with 
tlr(jpsy. One of these was Juniperberry tea, the other a vapor 
bath from a decoction, the ingredients of which were a head of 
oibbage* two handfuls of caraway seeds and three handfuls of 
hayseed (Heuhlumen). These remedies had been prescribed by 
the physician of the late King of Bavaria and had worked a cure in 
the case of Madame Schechner's father when he was 70 years old. 
Dr. Muifutti seems to have been told of these remedies and to have 
prescribed the bath, whidi, it is said in the Cdnyersation Books» he 
recognised at once as a cure used by Dr. Harz, the Royal Physician 
mentioned. Within a day or two Schindler notes in the book, that 
he had asked Johann for some hay and the latter had replied that 
his hay was not good enough for the purpose; but the next day* 

'Dr. Toa Bicmdof should bare Mid **tliinL** 
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on fleeing the hay, which had been procured f vom ano^er floiiioe» 

Johann had said that he had plenty of that sort and that his was 
dryer. T'nvvilling, apparently, to admit that Johann might have 
been hoaeiit in his belief that the hay from his stable was not fit 
for medicinal purposes, Sdundler writes for Beethoven'* perusal: 
"Is it not abominable that he is unwilling even to give hay for • 
single bath!" Yet this monster of inhumanity, unwilling to 
sacrifice even a wisp of hay for a dying brother, ^vas at the time in 
daily attendance upon that brother and had taken upon himself 
a great deal of the oneroua and disagreeable labor of the sick-room I 

Among Beethoven's visitors in Fd>ruary, near the end of the 
month, when Beethoven was at an extremity of his suffering, was 
the singer Demoiselle Schechner, who almost forced her way to the 
beside to tell him of her great admiration for his music, of her 
successes in "Fidelio^" and that it was through singing his "Ade^ 
laide" that she had won her way to the operatic stage. Under 
date of February thrrr f?!so cnmo to the composer a cheery letter 
from his old playmate Wegeier, calling to his mind some of his 
early flames— Jeanette Honrath and Fraulein Westerholt — and 
playfully outlining a plan by whidk the old friends might enjoy 
a reunion: he would sendt he said, one of his patients to Carlsbad 
and go there with him as soon as Beethoven should arrange also 
to go there for his convalescence. Then, after a three weeks* trip 
through South Germany, there should be a final visit to the home 
Di tilieir diildhood. And, as before, Eleonore weodB a postscript 
emphasizing the pleasures of the reunion. Beethoven answered 
the letter on February 17, and told his old friend how he had 
tried to send him a letter and portrait through Stephan von 
Breuniog on December 10, but the plan had miscarried. Now the 
mattw was to be entrusted to the Sdiotts. ' 

Zmeakall, faithful to the old £riendshqi» a bound prisoner to 
his room through gout, sends greetings and inquiries through 
Schindler. From his sick-bed Beethoven answers him, not in the 
jocular spirit which marked his voluminous notes of old, but in 
terms which breathe sincerity and real fri^idshq*: 

A thousand thanks for your sympathy. I do not desp.iir. Th^ 
most painful feature is the cessation of all activity. ^ No evil without its 
good side. May heaven but grant you amelioration of your painful 
existence. Perhaps health ts coming to both of ns and we shall meet again 
in friendly intimacy. 

Though Beethoven had received the Handel scores in Decem- 
ber, he does not seem to have had an opportunity to enjoy 
Stumpff 's gift thoroughly until he turned to them for intellectual 
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tthmlmmt on his bed of pain. He had signed the receipt tor 

them in December, but it was not until his thonglits turned to his 
English friends in the hope of pecuniary relief that he WVOtO a 
letter to Stumpff under date of February 8. * 

How great a joy the sending of the works of Handel of which you 
made me a present — ^for me a royal present! — this my pen cannot de- 
•cribe. An article about it was even printed by the newspaper, which I • 
enclose. Unfortunately I have beori d^^vn with the dropsy since the 
9rd of Decemixr. You can imagine in what a situation this places meL 
I live generally only from the proceeds of my brain, to make provision of 
aJI things for myself and my Carl. Unhap])ily for a month and a half 
I have not been able to write a note. My saiarv suffices only to pay my 
semi-annual rent, after wUdk there remains only a few hundred florins. 
Reflect now that it cannot yet be determined when my illnc<^<? will end, 
I again i^e abic to sail through the air on P^asus under full sail. Doctor, 
•urgeon, everything must be paid. 

I recall right well that sevcrnl years ago the Philhfirinonic Society 
wanted to give a concert for my benefit. It would be fortunate for me 
if they would come to thia detnmination now. It miglit iave me from 
all the nerds which confront me. On this account I am writing to Mr. 
S. [Smart] and if you, my dear friend, can do anything toward thia end 
I beg of you to cooperate with Mr. S. Moscheles will also be written to 
about it and if all my frieada mute I bdieve that aomething can be done 
for me in this matter. ^ — 

Concerning the Handel works for H. Imperial Highnen Archduke 
Rudolph, I cannot as yet say anything with certainty. But I will write 
to him in a few days and remind him of it. 

While thanking you again for your gloriona gift, I beg of you to com- 
mand me if I can be of service to you here in any way, I shall do it with 
ail my heart. I again place my condition as 1 have described it close to 
your benarolent Mart and while wiahiag you aD things good and beauti- 
fill, X commend myself to you. 

Stumpff had already been infonned of Beethoven's illness by 

Streicher. It is evident that he went at once to Smart and Mo- 
scheles, and knowledge of Beethoven's condition and request was 
communicated to the directors of the Philharmonic Society forth- 
with* Beethoven, meanwhile, had written to both Smut and 
Moscheles, enclosing the letter of the former in the letter to the 
latter; but the quick and synpnthetic action of the Society was no 
doubt due primarily to the initiative of Stumpff, for the letters 
could by no means have reached London when the directors 
held a meeting on February 88. Mr, Dance presided, and those 

'Thayer procured a copy of thia letter in London along with the other Stumpff 
papers already mentioned. Only a fragment of the letter has been printed hitherto in 
the collectiou of Bcethoven'f letters and that* ia great prohability» from the draft 
pnaerved by SeUadUr. Th« newspaper artida Nfcncd to was priated in th« "Mode- 
settanf." 
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present, as recorded ill the Society's minutes, were F. Cramer, 
Horsley, Moralt, Dragonetti, Neate, Dizi, Beale, T. Cooke, SirG. 
Smart, Welsh, I.atour, Sy)<ignoletti, Calkin, J. B, Crailier« Cipnani 

i'otter and \\ att^. The minutes coutmue: 

It was moved by Mr. Neate, and seconded by Mr. Latour: 

'That this Society do lend the sum of One Hundred Pounds to its 

own members to be sent through the hands of Mr. Moscheles to some 

confidential friend of Beethoven, to be applied to his comforts and ueces* 

nties during his illness." 
Carried unanimously. 

Both Stumpff and Moscheles wrote the good news to Beetho- 
ven the next day. Moscheies's letter appears in his translation, 
or rather paraphrase, of Sdiindler's biography. In it he said: 

The Fhflharmoitic Society resolved to express their good will an^ 

lively syiiipatliy by reouesting your acceptance of 100 pounds sterling 
(1,000 florins) to provide the necessary comforts and conveniences dur- 
ing jour ilmat. llibinoiMyiriUbepudtoTonrovder l^lfr. 
the Bouse of EsIcelM, «itli» in iq»«fftte sums or aU at once as 

He added an expression of the Philharmonic Society's willing- 
ness to aid him furth>T w henever he should inform it of his need 
of assistance. Beethoven's impatience was so great that, having 
found Smart's address among his papers, he wrote him a second 
letter on Bfardi 6th, being able now to mention the fact ol the 
fourth tapping on February 27th and to utter the apprdienaion 
that the operatiorTmight have to be repeated — perhaps more than 
once. On March 14 th he was still without the answer of kis 
English friends and he wrote again to Moscheles telling him of the 
two letters sent to Smart, urging actitm and oondndtng with 

Whither is this to lead, and what is to become of me if this continues 
for a while longer? Verily, a hard lot has befallen me! But I yield to 
the will uf fate and only pray God so to order it in his Divine Will that 
so long as I must endure this death in life I may be protected against 
want. This will give me strength to endure my lot, hard and terrible 
as it may be, with submission to the will of the Most High. . . . Hummel 
is here and has already visited me a few times. 

Sdundler says that the appeal to London, which had been 
suggested by Beethoven, had been discussed with the compos<9r 

by himself and Breuning, who agreed in questioning the advisa- 
bility of the step which, they said, would make a bad impr^ion 
if it became known. They reminded Beethoven of his bank-shares, 
but he protested vigwously against their being touched; he had 
set them apart as a legacy for his nephew which mu.st not be 
encroached upon. The letters to Smart and Moscheles are men^ 
tioued several times in the Conversation Books, but there is no 
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record of a protest by Sclundler or Breuning. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as mudi of the oonvefsation with Beethoven was at this tune 
carried on with the help of a slate, it is very likely that Schindler's 
statement is correct. At any rat e it serves to ?! ve a quietus to the 
fantastic notion of the romancers that Beethoven had forgotten 
that he had the shares. Not only were they talked about by his 
friendsi but they were the subject of discussion in the oofieflpoB' 
dence and congratulations between Beethoven* Badi and Breu- 
ning on the subject of the will. 

The last letters to Smart and Moscheles were scarcely dis- 
patched before advices were received from London. Beethoven 
dictated the following acknowledgment which Scfaindkr, though 
he held the pen, did not reproduce in full in his biography: 

Vienna, ICarefa 18^ IMT. 

yfy dear good MnsrTioIes: 

I can not describe to you in words with what feelings I read your " 
letter of Mardi 1. The graeroflity with which the Philharmonic Society 
anticipated my petition has touched me in the innermost depth of my 
soul. I beg you, therefore, my dear Moscheles, to be the agency throu0^ 
which I transmit my sincerest thanks for the parUeolar qrmpatlqr sad 
hdpk to the Philharmonir SonVty 

I found myself constramed to collect at once the entire sum of 1,000 
florins C. M. being in the unpleaaaat position of ratstng mon^ whidi 

would have brought new enihRrrassnicnts. 

Concerning the conetrrl which the Philharmomc Society has re- 
solved to give, I beg the Society not to abandon this noble purpose, and to 
deduct the 1,000 florins already sent to me from the proceeds of the con- 
cert. And if the Society is disposed graciously to send me the balance I 
pledge mysdf to return my heartiest thanks to the Society by binding 
myself to cnmpose for it cither n new symphony, which lies already 
sketched m my desk, a new overture or whatever else the Society shall 
wish. 

May heaven very .«?oon rfstore me again to health, and I will prove 
to the generous Englishmcu how greatly I appreciate their interest in my 
sad fate. Their noble act will never l>e forgotten by me and I ahaU 
follow this with capadal thanks to Sir Smart and Mr. Stumpff . 

Schindler relates that Beethoven on March £4, whispered to 
him, "write to Smart and Stumpff," and tliat he would have done 
so on the morrow had Beethoven been able to sign his name. 
In a translation of the letter to MoscLclci^ printed in a pamphlet 
published by the PhilhamuMuc Society in 187I»^ it conduded as 
follows: 

*"DocumenU, Letters etc., rdaUng to the Biut of Ludwig van Bwthoven, pre- 
•ented to the Philharmonic Society of Ix)ndon. by Frau Fanny Linzh iu. r dtn- P mn'xng). 
Traoalated and Arranged (or the Society by Doyne C. Bell, London: Published {or the 
PUlbafflMBk SodcAf br I«BbovB Cock and Go^ SS N«» Bood Stnrt. W. 187 
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Farewell! inth the kindest remembrances and highest esteem 

From your friend 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Kindest r^ards to your wife* I have to thank you and the Fhilharmonic 
Sodety for » new friend in Mr. Bnu. I mao&b lor die Fyiharmooic 
Societynmctrononikliitof tibemovenienUof myi ' 



Allegro ma non trappo. . 88 = J Allamarcia 84 = J 

Molto vivace 1 16 » J Andante maestoso 72 = ^ 

Presto 116»^ Adagio divoto 60= J 

Allegro energico 84 — ^ 



Allegro ma non tanto. 120— 
Prestissimo 132 



i 



Adagio primo 60 = 4 

Andante moderato 63— « 

Finale presto 96—, 

Allegro ma non taoto 88—] Maestooo. 6O1 

Allegro assai 80> 

The history of the P!iilh?irTnonic Socifty's benefaction may 
prop< rl\ I)** ( ompleted at this point. The money, as is to be seen 
from Beethoven s acknowledgment, was collected by the com- 
•» poser at once. Herr Rau, of the banking-house of Eskeles to 
whom it had been entrusted, called upon Beethoven immediately 
on receiving advices from London. It was on March 15, and 
two days later he enclosed Beethoven's receipt (dated March 16) 
in a letter to Aloscheles which the latter transmitted to Mr. W. 
Watts, Secretary of the Philhannonie Society. Ban wrote: 

1 haire with the greatest snrprae heard from you. who reside in 

LondoTi, that the universally admired Beethovm is so dangerously ill 
and in want of pecuniary assistance, while we. here at Vienna, are totally 
ignorant of it. T went to him immediately after having read your letter 
to ascertain liis statr, and to announrc to him the approaching relief. 
Thia made a deep impression upon him, and called forth true en>reasi(uis 
of gratitude, what a satisfactory sight would it ha^e been for ttume who 
so generously relieved him to witness such a tcuchinp scene! I roiiiid 

«)or Beethoven in a sad way. more like a skeleton than a living being, 
e is suffering from dropsy, and hss^«fa«ady heen tmped four times; 
he is under the care of mir 1 Ie^ er phyddan MalfattU tmo uafortunstcly 
. gives little hope <^ hb recovery. 
^ How long he may remain in his mcKnt state, or if he can at aH be 
sa\ etj, ran not yet be ascertained. The joyous sensarion at the sudden 
rehef from London has, however, had a wonderful effect upon him; it 
made one of the wounds (which since the last operation had healed) 
suddenly burst open during the :iiu:lil, and all the water wlilch had 

(;athered since a fortni^t ran out freely. When I came to see him on the 
oHowing day he was m renuvkably good spirits and felt himself mudi 
rcliev * (I. I hastened to Malfatli to inform him of this alteration and he 
considers the event as very consolatoty. He will contrive to keep the 
wound open for soibe time and thus leave a channel for the water which 
gathers continually. Beethoven is fully sat isfied with his attendants, who 
consist of a cook and housemaid. His friend and ours, Mr. Schindler, 
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dines with him every day and thus proves his sincere attachment to him. 
S. ako manages his correspondence and superintends his expenses. You 
will find enclosed a reoeqil from Beethoven for the 1,000 florins (or 100 
pounds). When I proposed to him to take half of the sum at present* 
and to leave the rest with Baron Eskeles, where he might have it safely 
d^MMited, he acknowledged to me openly that he considered this money 
as a relief sent him from heaven; and that 500 florins wovild not suffice 
for his present want. I therefore ^ave him, according tu hm wish, tiie 
ivfaoie nun at once. Beethoven will ioon addieaa n letter to the Phil- 
harmonic Society by which he means to express his gratitude. I fiope 
you will again accept my services whenever they can be of ajxy u^e to 
Beethoven* I wo« etc. 

In a letter, dated March 24, Schindler wrote to Moscheles: 

I much re^t that you did not express more decidedly in your letter 
the wish that he should draw the 100 pounds by installments, and I 
agreed with Rau to recommend this course, but he (Beethoven) preferred 
acting on the last part of your letter. Care and anxiety seemed at once * 
to vanish i,vhen he had received the money, and he said to me quite 
happily, "Now we can again look forward to mmf comfortable days." 
We had only 840 ilorins, W. W. remaining and we had been obliged to be 
veiy economical for some time in our housekeeping .... His delight 
on receiving this gift from the Philharmonic So< iety resembled that of a 
child. A letter from that worthy man Stumpif arrived here two days 
befoce yours and all this affected Beethoven very much. Numberless 
timea duiing the day he eawlaimed, "May God leward them a thouaand- 
fold.** 

On March 28 Rau wrote again to Moscheles: 

Beethoven is no more; he died on the S6th inst. at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, in the most dreadful agonies of pain. He was, as I mentioned 
to you in my last letter, according to his own statement, without any 
relief, without any money, consequently in the most painful circumstances; 
but on taking an inventory of his property after his death, at which I was 
present, we found in an old half-mouldy chest, seven Austrian bank bills 
which amount to about 1,000 pounds. Whether Beethoven concealed 
these purposely, for he was very mistrusting, and hoped for a speedy 
recovery, or whether he was himself ignorant of his possession, remains 
a riddle. We found the whole of the 100 pounds which the Philharmonic 
Society sent him, and I reclaimed them according to yourformer orders,* 
but wa.s compelled to deposit them with the magistrate until a further 
communication from that Society arrives. 1 could, of course, not per- 1 
mit the expenses of the burial to be paid out of this money without the/ 

'SchindUr had acooimpanied Beethoven's applieaUon to Moscbdct for reUef with 
a personal letter iv wUeh he advised that the PhubamMniio Society, in ceae it ehoulil 
•eeedle to Mi feqtieel* espltia to Beethoven that the amount would be sent to a reepondp 
ble pereoB in l^nna from whom it migbt bo dnwn by degrees according to bis require* 
ments; end tliet this precautiooanr et^ wet taken "because, as they well knew, some of 
his relatione who are with him do not act quite uprightly towaroe him" — e Oiag. «f 
rrur M at tho compoier's brothev whom be eo conUally bated; the nephew wee not in 

Vicaua. 
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consent of the Society. Beethoven's nephew now succeeds to all kia 
property. I hope to hear from you soon and explicitly what I am to dOt 
and you may rest perfectly assured of my prompfaaess and exactitude. 

Moscheles, "by return post," as he assures Mr. Watts, asked 
Rau to send the £100 back to the Philharmonic Society "accord- 
ing to the conditions under wHich the money was sent.** A 
corrMpondcnce ensured between Moscheles and Hotschevar, who 
was appointed guardian of the nephew after Breuning's death 
(on June 4, 18'27), which ended in Moscheles' (as he himself says) 
laying before the Philharmonic Society the case of young Beet- 
hoven (thai awkr age) and aoOcitfa^ then '^ot to jrodi^ the 
£100^ but, m honor of the great deceased* to aUov the amall |>atri- 
raony to remain untouched." Meanwhile it appears frona a 
lettrr from Schindler to Smart dated March 31,' that Schindler 
and Breuning applied a portion of the sum to the payment of the 
lunml expenses; "othenrise," says the lett«r, "we oooU not have 
had him decently buried without selling one of the seven bank- 
shares which constitute his entire estate." The sum thus ex- 
pended is shown to have been 650 florins C. M. by the inventocy 
preserved by Fischoff. 

There are evidences outside of the importunate letters to] 
London that Beethoven had frequent spells of melancholy during 
the period between the crises of his disease, which culminated in I 
the third operation on February 2,* and the fourth. Some of! 
them were, no doubt, due to forebodings touching the outcome of 
his fliness; some to the anxiety whidi his financial condition gave 
him (more imaginary than real in view of the easily convertible 
bank-shares), and some presnmably to rlisappointmont and 
chagrin at the conduct of his nephew, who had not answered his 
letter to Iglau. Breuning explained that the n^ligence might 
be due to Karl's time and attention being engrossed by the car- 
nival giqreties at the military post, and warned Beethoven that to 
give way to melancholy was to stand in the way of recovery. 
We learn this from the Conversation Books, which also give 
glimpses of friendly visits calculated to divert the sick man's 
mind and keep hhn in touch with the affairs of the city, theatre 
and the world at large. Dole2alek> Scfauppansigh, and appar- 
ently Linke also, came in a proTip; Beethoven showed them 
the Handel scores and the coir rrsat idn ran out into a discussion 
of international politics. Moritz Lichnowsky made u call and 

tAnong Mr. Thayer's papers. 

The third operation waa performed OD February 2, not January 28, u ScUadlcr 
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entertained him with the gossip of the theatres. Gleichenstein 
made several visits, and once brought with him his wife and son. 
The Coimtess was a sister of Therese Malfatti, to whom Beethoven 
had once made an offer of maxriage, and was disappointed when 
Beethoven did not recognize her. About the middle of February 
Diabelli gave Beethoven a print-picture of Haydn's birthplace, 
which he had published; Beethoven showed it to his little friend 
Gerhard von Breuning and said: ''Look, I got this to-day. See 
this little hous^ and in it so great a man was bom!*' 

On February 25 Holz is called by letter to look after the 
collection of Beethoven's annuity. His visits have been in- 
frequent» but evidently there are some things which B^thoven 
either cannot or will not entrust to anybody else. Schindler is 
ceaselessly and tirelessly busy with Beethoven's affairs, but his 
statement that Breuning and he were the only persons who were 
much with the composer during his illness, except the lad, Ger- 
hard Ton Breuning, must be taken with some grains of allowance. 
* On 188 pages of the Conversation Booln, covering the months of 
January and February, 1827 (the evidence of which can not be 
gainsaid, since the books were long in the hands of Schindler to do 
with as he willed), there are forty-eight entries by Johann van 
Beethovm, forty-six by G^hard von Breuning and thirty by 
Breuning the elder. Schindler's entries number 108. Other 
writers in the Books are Bernhard (1), Holz (7), Bach (2), Flrin- 
ger (6), Haslinger (11), Schikh (1), Doleialek (4), Schuppan- 
zigh (6), Moritz Lichnowsky (I), Gleichenstein (1), Jekd (1), 
Mane Sdundlo*, Anton's sist^ (1) and Wolfmayer (1). 

Sometime in February — it was probably at the time when 
Beethoven's mind was so fixedly bent on obtaining help from 
London — Schindler was either ill or suffering from an accident 
which kept him for a brief space from Beethoven's bedside. 
The composer sent him a gift — a repast, evidently — and a lettw of 
sympathy so disjointed in phrase as to give pitiful confirmation of 
Schindler's statement that it was the last letter wliicli Beethoven 
wrote with his own hand, and that at the time he could no 
longer think connectedly. It ran: 

Concerning your accident, since it has happened, as soon as we see 

each other I can send to you somebody without incdin enience — nf ( 0]>t 
this — ^here is something — ^Moscheles, Cramer — without your having 
teceived a letter — There will be a new occasion to write one Wednesday 
ani! lay my affairs to his heart, if you nro not we!! by that time one of my 
• — can take it to the post against a receipt. VaU etjave, there is no need 
of my assuring you of my svmpathy in your acddent— do take the meel 
from me* it is given with all my heart— Heaven be with you. 
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More pathetic than even this letter is the picture of the j 
sufferer m his sick-room at the time of the foiirth operation f 

(February 27). So wretched are his surroundings that it is / 
scarcely impnssihle to avoid the convif fion that not poverty | 
alone but ignorance and carelessness were contributary to the 
woeful lack of ordinary sick-room conveniences. Gerhard von 
Bieitning says that after the operation the fluid which was drained 
from the patient's body flowed half-way across the floor to the 
miMtllpof the room; and in the C. B. there is a mention of satnr.ited 
bedciotLiii-^ and the phy.siei;ui .suggests that oilcloth be procured, 
and spread over the couch. Beethoven now gave up hope . Dr.j 
Wawruch says: "^No words orc»m{ort~could brace him uip, and 
when I promised him aileviation <^ Iiis sufferings with the coming 
of the vitalizing weather of Spring? he answered with a smile: 
*My day's work is finished. If there were a physician could help 
me his name should be called Wonderful.' This pathetic 
allusion to Handel's 'Messiah' touched me so deeply that I had 
to conf ^ its ooirectness to myself with profound emotion." The 
incident so sympathetically described bears evidenee of veracity 
on its face; Handel's scores were always in Beethoven's mind 
during the last weeks of his life. 

Amoni; Beethoven's visitws in February was WoIftnayoTp 
whose coming must have called up a sense of a long-standing 
obligation and purpose in the composer's mind.' On February 
j^nd he dictated a letter to the Schotts asking that the Quartet in 
C-sharp minor be dedicated to "my friend Johann Nepomuk 
Wolfoiayer." The letter then proceeds: 

Now, however, I eome with a veiy important request. — My doctor 
orders Tne to drink very good old Rhinewine. To get a thing of that 
kind unadulterated is not possible at any price. If, therefore, I were to 
receive a few small bottles I would show my gratitude to you in the Ce- 
cilia. I think something would be done for me at the customs so that 
the transport would not cost too much. As soon as my stren^h allows 
you shall receive the metronomic marks for the Mass, for I am ]ust in the 
period when the fourth operation is about to be performed. The sooner, 
therefore, that I receive the Rhinewine, or Moselle, the more beneficial it 
may be to me in my present condition; and I beg of you most heartily 
to do me Uiis favor for which I shall be under an obligation oi gratitude 
to you. 

On March 1st he repeated his request: 

I am under the necessity of becoming burdensome to you agam, 
inasmuch as I am sending you a packet for the Royal Govemmmt 



^Wotfnwyer hail cpininiMiMied him feus ImIm* to mito > "Eeqtdein," mod paid 
him for it. 
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Councillor Wegeler at Coblenz, which you will liave the kindneas to 
truuumt from Hayence to Coblens. You know without more ado that 

I am too unselfish to ask you to do all these thin<:s fjratuiloiisly. 

I repeat my former request, that, namely, concemmg old white 
Rhinewine or MoseUe. It is infinity difficult to get any here whidi is 

Pennine and unadulterated, even at the highest price. A few days ago, 
on February £7, 1 had my fourth operation, and yet I am unable to look 
loHTirard to my complete ncoveiy mad ns^acation. Pity your devoted 
friend 

Beethoven. 

On March 8 the Schotts answered that they had forwarded a 
case of twelve bottles of Riidesheimer Berg of the vintage of 1806, 
eid Frankfort, but in order that he might the sooner receive a 
alight refreshment, they had sent that day fotu' bottles of the same 
wine, two pure and two mixed with herbs, to be used as a medicine 
which had been prescribed for his disease. The prescription had 
come, they said, from a friend who had cured many persons of 
dropsy with it. Before the wine reached Vienna, on March 10, 
Beethoven wrote again to the Schotts: 

According to my letter the Quartet was to be dedicated to one whose 
name I have idready sent to you. Since then there has been an occur- 
rence which has led me to make a change in this. It must be dedicated 
to Lieut.'Fieldmarshal von Stutterheim to whom I am deeply indebted. 
If you have already enj^raved the first dedication I beg of you, by every- 
thing in this world, to change it and I will gladly pay the cost. Do not 
accept this as an empty promise; I attach so much importance to it that 
I am ready to make any compensation for it. I enclose the title. As 
regards the shipment to my friend, the Boyal Frussiim Government 
Councillor v. Wegeler in Coblenz, I am glad to be able to relieve you 
wholly. Another opportunity has offered itself. My health, which 
will not be restored for a h>ng time, pleads for the wines which I have 
asked for and whidi wSi certainly bring me refreshment, strength and 
health. 

There are evidences that the wine was reedved onMarch£4. 
On March 29 the Sdiotts, lindor the imptession that Beethoven 

was still alive. %^Tote hiirt again. Baron Pasqualati, in whose house 
he had lived for a long time, an old friend, joined his new friends, 
the publishers, in an effort to contribute to his physical comfort 
and wdD-being. Then are several little letters in whidi Beethoven 
acknowledges the receipt of r oatributions from his cellar and 
larder. One of these, most likely the first, ha.s been endorsed by 
a strange hand as having been sent or received on March 6. It 
reads: 

Hearty thanks for your heaith-gifti as soon as I have found out 
iridch of the wines u the most sttitshle I will let yon know, but I shall 
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abuiie your kindness as little as possible. I am rejoicing in the expecta- 
tioD of the compotes and will appeal to you often for them. Even tbu 
costs me an eiertioii. Sapimta jNiiica— Your grateftil friend 

Beethoven. 

And a iitUe while afterwards he writes: 

I beg you again tn-Hny for a cherry rompotp, but without lemons, 
entirely simple; alsu 1 should be glad to have a light pudding, almost a 
suggestion of a gruel — my good cook is not yet adept in food for the 
sirk T fim allowed to driuK champagne, but for the time being I beg 

iou to send a champagne glass with it. Now as regards the wine: At 
nt Malfatti wanted only Moselle; but he asserted tmt there was none 
penuine to he obtained here; he therefore himself gave me several bottles 
of Krumpholz-Kirchncr and claims that this is the best for my health, 
since no Moselle is to be had. Fhcdon me for beiiig a burden and 
ascribe it to my helpless c ondition. 

And again: 

How shall I thank you enough for the glorious champagne? How 
greatly has it refreshed me and will continue to do so! I need nothing 
to-day and thank you for everything — whatever conclusions you may 
draw in ngud to the wines I beg of you to note that I would gladly 
ref'ompense you to the esctent of my ability. — I can write no more to-day. 
Heaven bless you for everything and for your anectiouate aympathy. 

Still another: 

Many thanks for the food of yesterday, whicli ^ill also serve for 
to-day. — I am allowed to eat game; the doctor thinks tliat KrameUvdgel 
(Fieldfares) are good and wholesome for me* This for your information, 
but it need not be to-day. Pardon my sensdess Wittiag--Weaiy of ni|^t 

vigils — I embrace and reverence you. 

And finally this, presumably last, letter: 

My thanks for the food sent yesterday. A sick man lonps for such 
things like a child and therefore I beg you to-day for the peach compote. 
As regards other food I must get the advice of the physicians. Con- 
cerning the wine they consider the Grinzinger benefirinl hut prefer old 
Krumphoiz Kirchener over all others. — I hope this statement will not 
eatise you to misonderstand me. 

Othen who sent him gifts of wine were Streieher and Breu> 
ning, and, as we see from one of the letters, Malfatti liiniaelf • There 
is considerable talk in the C. B. about wine. His days were num- 
bered — why should any comfort be denied him? 

Concerning the last few days of his life the Conversation 
Booka provide absdutdy no information. Tliere 18 no record of 
the visit of Schubert to the bedside of the dying man, but the ac< 
count given by Schindler is probably correct in the main. On 
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page 136 of the Momd volume of his biography of BeethoveOt 

Schindler says: 

As only a few of Franz Schubert's compositions were known to him 
and obsequious persons had always been busily engaged in throwing 
suspicion on his talent, I took advantage of the favorable moment to 
place before him several of the greater songs* such as "Die junge Nonno," 
**Die BUrgschaft," "Der Taucher," "Elysium" and the Ossianic sonp, 
acquaintance with which gave the master great pleasure; so much, m« 
deed, that he spoke his judgment in these wordsi "Truly, the d!^'^n^? 
spark lives in Schubert," and so forth. At the time, however, only a 
imaU number of Schubcft** vorics had t^qmued in print. 

Here no date is fixed for the incident and a little sui^picion 
was cast upon the story because of the fact that only "Die junge 
Nonne'* of all the songs metitioned had been published at the time 
of Beethoven's death. Schin ll* r hf Iped himself measurably out 
of the dilemma by saying in an article published in the "Theater- 
zeitung" of May 3, 1831, that many of the songs which he laid 
before Beethoven were in manuscript. He contradicts Us state- 
ment made in the biography, however, by saying: **What would 
the great master have said had he seen, for instance the Ossianic 
songs, 'Die BUrgschaft,' 'Elysium,* *Der Tnncher* and other 
great ones which have only recently been published?" As usual, 
Schin<Uer becomes more explicit when he comes to explain one of 
his utterances. Now he says: 

As the illness to which Beethoven finally succumbed after four 
months of suffering from the beginning made his ordinary mental 
activity impossible, a diversion had to be thought of which would fit 
his mind and inclinations. And so it came about that 1 placed before him 
a collection of Schubert's songs, about 60 in number, among them many 
which were then still in manuscript. This was done not only to provide 
him w^ith a pleasant entertainment, but also to give him an opportunity 
to get acquainted with Schubert in his essence in order to get trom him a 
favorable opinion of Schul>ert*s talent, which had been impugned, as had 
that of others by some of the exalted ones. The great master, who before 
then had not known five songs of Schubert's, was amazed at their num- 
ber and refused to believe that up to that time (February, 1827) he had 
already composed over 500 of them. But if he was astonished at the 
number he was filled with the highest admiration as soon as he discovered 
thpir contents. For several days he could not separate himself from them, 
aiid every day he spent hours with Iphigenia's monologue, "Die Greazeu 
der Mcnschheit," "Die Allmacht," "Die junge Nonne." "Viola," the 
"Mullerlieder," and others. With joyous enthusiasm he cried out 
repeatedly: "Truly, a divine spark dwells in Schubert; if I had had this 
poem I would have set it to music"; this in the case of the majority of 
poems whose material contents and original treatment by Schubert he 
could not praise sufficiently. Nor etndd he understand how Schubert had 
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tiuie to "lake in band such longpoems, many of which contained tea 
others," as he expressed it. . . . Wnat would the master have said had he 
aeen, for instance, the Osslanic songs, "Die T?nr>fschaft," "Elypium," 
*'Der Taucfaer" and other great ones whicli have only recently been 
pubUahed? In short, the respeet whidi Beethoven acquired for Schubert's 

talent wns sn prccit thnt hr now ■n-anted to sof his Operas and pianoforte 
pieces; but his lUxiess had now become so .severe that he could no longer 
gratify this wish. But he oftco spoke of Schubert and predicted ot bun 

that he "wntilrl mnkp a prrnt srnsntinn in f he WOrld>" and ofteil fi^ietted 

that he had uut learned to know lam turlier. 

It is likely that the remark. "Truly, the dh ine spark dwells 
in Schubert." as Schindler quoted it in his biography, ciiun more 
than once from Beethoven's lips. Luib beard UUttenbrcuDcr say 
that one day Beethoven said of Schubert, "He has the divine 
spaikl** Schindler's article in the**Theaterzeitung" was a defense 
of the opinion which he had expressed that Schubert was a greater 
song-composer than Beethoven, and for this reason it may be 
assumed that it wa^ a little high-pitched in expression. Beet- 
hovea knew a little about Schubert^ but not much, as appears from 
a remark quoted from Holz in one of the Conversation Books of 
1826. It may have been Schindler's ambition to appear as having 
stood sponsor for Schubert before Beethoven which led htm to 
ignore Holz's remark concerning Schubert's unique genius as 
a writer of songs, his interest in Haadd and hb patronsge 61 
Schuppanzigh's quartet parties. Beethoven and Sdkubert had 
met. Anselm Huttenbrenner wrote to Luib:* 

But this I know positively, that about eight days before Beethoven's 
death Prof. Schindler, Schubert and I visited the sick man, Schindler 
announced us two sod saked Beethoven whom he would see fint* He 
•aid: "Let Schubert come first.*' 

It is characteristic of Schindler that he makes no mention of 
this incident. Another incident recorded by Gerhard von Breu- 
ning deserves to be told here. When Beethoven's friends callfd « 
they usually reported to Beethoven about the performances of iiis 
works. One day Gerhard von Breuning found that a visitor had 
written in the Conversation Book: *'Your Quartet which Schup-* 
panzigh played yesterday did not please." Beethoven was asleep 
when Gerhard came and when he awoke the lad pointed to th' 
entry. Beethoven remarked, laconically: "It will please them 
some day," adding that he wrote only as he thought beat and 
would not permit him.self to be deceived by the judgment of the \ 
day, saying at the end :"IJuiow that I am an artist.*' J 

*Lttt«r amoaf Bfr. Tliagrw's p«p<n. 
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In a letter which Schindler wrote to Moscbeles, forwardiug 
Beethoven's, he said: ''Hummel and his wife are here; he came in 
haste to see Beethoven once again alive, for it isgoiernlty reported 

in Germany that he is on his d(\'it}ihed. It was a most touching 
sight In.st riiursday to see these two friends meet again.** The 
letter was written on March H and the "last Thursday" was 
Bfardi 8th. We have an account of this meeting in Ferdinand 
Hitler's "Aus dem Tonleben unserer Zeit.**' Killer was then 
fifteen years old and had come to the Austrian Capital with 
Hummel, who was his teacher. Hummel had heard in Weimar 
that Beethoven was hopelessly ill and had reached Vienna on 
March 9; two days Inter he visited his dying friend. Hiller writes: 

Through a spadons anteroom hi whieh Ug^ eabiiwts were piled 

with thick, tied-up parcels of music we reached — how my heart at ! — 
rBeethoven's li\-ing-room, and were not a little astonished to hnd the 
I master sitting in apparrat cmnfort at the window. He wore a long, gray 
sleeping-rolje, oprn at the time, and high booLs r<>;u !)inp to his knees. 
Emaciated by long and severe illness he seemed to me, when he arose, of 
tall stature; he was um^aven, his thick, half -gray hwr fdl in disorder 
over his' Iriiiples. The exrin ssion of liis features heightened when he 
caught sight of Hummel, and he seemed to be extrM>rdinarily glad to 
meet him. lie two men emhraeed each other meet cordially. Hummel 
introduced me. Beethoven showed himself extremely kind and T v.as 
permitted to sit opposite him at the window. It is known that conver- 
sation with Beethoven was earned on in part fan writing; he spoice, but 

those with whom he conversed had to write their questions rind answers. 
For this purpose thick sheets of ordinanr writing-pai>er in quarto form 
and lead-pencils always lay near him. How paamd it must have been 
for the animated, easily impatient man to be obliged to vrnit for every 
answer, to make a pause in every moment of conversation, during which, 
as it were, thought was condenmed to come to a standstilll He always 
followed the hand of the ^^Titer with hungry eyes and comprehended what 
was written at a glance instead of reading it. The liveliness of the con- 
versation naturally interfered with the continual writing of the vuitor. 
I can scarcely blame myself, much a<! T rerrrrt it, for not taTcinp down more 
extended notes than I did; indeed, I rejoice that a lad of fifteen years who 
found himself in a great city for iJie first time, was setf^yoseessed enon^ 
to re^'ard nny details. I can vourh T\-ith the bert Conscience for the per- 
fect accuracy of all that I am able to repeat. 

The converaation at first tunied, as is usual, on domestic aifmrs, — 
the ]■ ourtipy and sojourn, my relations with Hummel and matters of that 
kind. Beethoven asked about Goethe's health with extraordinary 
Boticitnde and we were able to make the best of report^ since only a tevi^ 
days before the great poet had written in my alhtim. rnnrerning his 
own state, poor Beethoven complained much. "Here I have been lying 
tm four months," he cried out, **one must at last lose patience!" Other 
tbjng a in Vienna did not seem to be to his liking and ne spoke with the 
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tttoMMt levnity of "the present taate in art," aB<l**t]ie<iiIettaiitinn irfiich 

is ruining everything." Nor did he spare the government, up to the most 
exalted regions. "Write a volume of penitential h^mns and dedicate it 
to the Empren,'* he remarked with a gloomy anule to Hummel, whoy 
however, made no use of the well-meant nr^viVr HtnTimel, v.ho was a 
pmctical man, took advantage of Beethoven's condition lu ask his atten- 
tion to a matter whidt occupied a long time. It was about the theft of 
one of Hummel's concertos, which had been printed illicitly before it had 
been brought out by the lawful publisher. Hummel wanted to appeal 
to the Bundestag against this wretched business, and to this end desired 
to have Beethoven's signature, which seemed to fiim of crrnt v.ilue. He 
sat downtoexplam the matter in writing and meanwhile 1 was permitted 
to cany on the conversation with Beethoven. I did my best, and the 
master continued to give free rein to his moody and passionate utterances 
in the most confidential manner. In part they referred to his nephew, 
whom he had loved greatly, who, as is known, caused him much trouble 
and at that time, because of a few triflfes (thus Beethoven at least seemed 
to consider them), had gotten into trouble with the officials. "Little 
thieves are hanged, but big ones are allowed to go free!** he OTclaimed 
ill-humoredly. He asked about my studies nnd, encouraging me, said: 
"Art must be propagated ceaselessly,' and when I spoke of the exclusive 
interest in Italian opera which then prevailed in Vienna, he ^ave utter- 
nnce to the memorable words; "It is said voob jwpiilK, «kc deu I never 
believed it.'* ^ — \ 

On Marcli IS Hummel took me with him a second time to Beet-1 
hoven. Wc found his condition to be materinlly worse. He lay in bed, V 
seemed to suffer great pains, and at intervals groaned deeply despite the j 
fact that he spoke much and animatedly. Now he seemed t o take it much 1 
to heart that ne had not married. Already at our first visit he had joked | ^ 
about it with Hummel, whose wife he bad known as a young and beauti- ^yJt ^ 
ful maiden. "You are a ItKifcy man»*' he said to him now smilingly, | 
"you have a wife who takes care of you, who is in love with you — but poor J 
me!" and he sighed heavily. He also begged of Hummel to bnng his^ 
wife to see him, she not having been able to pomade herself to see in 
his present state the man whom she had known at the zenith of his powers. 
A snort time before he had received a present of a picture of the house in 
which Haydn was bom. He kept it close at hand and showed it to us. 
"It pave me a childish pleasure," he said, "the cradle of so great a man!" 
Then he appealed to Hummel in behalf of »Schindler, of whom so much 
was spoken afterwards. *^He is a good man," he said, **who has taken a 
great deal of trouble on my account. He is to give a concert soon at 
which I promised my coiiperation. But now nothing is likely to come of 
that. Now I should Hlse to have you do me the favor of riaying. Wo 
must always help poor artists." As a matter of course. Hummel con- 
sented. The concert took place — ten days after Beethoven's death — in 
the Josephstadt-Theater. Hummel improvised in an obviou.sly exalted 
mood on the Allegretto of the A major Symphony; the public knew why 
he participated and the performance and its reception formed a truly 
inspiring incident. 

Shortly after our second visit the report spread throughout Vienna 
tiiat liie FhiUiarmouic Society of London had sent Beethoven £100 in 
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order to ease his sick-bed. It was added that this surprise had made so 
great an impression on the great poor man that it had also brought physical 
relief. When we stood again at his bedside, on the £Oth, we could educe 
from his utterances how greatly he had been rejoiced by this altruism; 
but he was very weak and spoke only in faint and disconnected phrases. 
"I .^hall, no doubt, soon be going above,'* he whispered after our first 
greeling. Similar xexnaiks. recurred . fxeaueatly. In the intervals, 
however, he spoke of projects and hopes which were destined not to be 
realized. Speaking of the noble conduct of the Philharmonic Society 
and in praise of the English people, he expressed the intention, as soon 
as matters were better with nim, to undertake the journey to London. 
"I will compose a grand overture for them and a grand symphony." 
Then, too, he would visit Madame Hummel (she had come alon^ with 
her husband) and go to I do not know how many places. It did not 
occur to us to write anything for him. His eyes, which were still lively 
when we saw him last, dropped and closed to>day and it was difficult from 
time to time for him to raise himself. It was no longer poHihle to de- ^ 
ceive one's self — ^the worst was to be feared. 

Hopeless was the picture presented by the extraordinary man when 
we sought him again on March 23rd. It was to be the last time. He 
lay, weak and miserable, sighing deeply at intervab. Not a word fell 
from his Hps; sweat stood upon hie forehead. Hie handkerchief not 
being conveniently at hand, Hummel's wife took her fine cambric hand- 
kerchief and dried his face several times. Never shall I foraet the ^ate- 
fol gliuice with which his brolcen eye looked upon her. On Marai C6, 
while we were with a merry coirij)any in the art-loving house of Herr 
von Liebenberg (who had formerly b^u a pupil of Hummers), we were 
surprised by a severe storm between five and ax o'clock. A thick snow- 
flurry was accomnanied by loud peals of thunder and fla.^lu s of lightning, 
which lighted up the room. A few hours later guests arrived with the 
intdUflraoe that Ludwig v«a Beetiumn mm no more; he had Aed at 
4:A5^cloclc. 

The consultations betweoi Beethoven and his 1^1 adviseva. 

Bach, Breuninicf and others, conreming the proper disposition of 
his estate by will, which had begun soon after Karl's departure for 
Iglau, had not been brought to a conclusion when it became ap- 
parent to all that it was l^gh time that the document lonnally be 
executed . Dr. Badi does not seem to have been consulted at this 
crisis; haste was necessary, and on March 23 von Breuning made 
a draft of a will which, free from unnecessary verbiage, set forth the 
wishes of the testator in three lines of writing. Beethoven had 
protested against the proposition of bis fri^s that provision 
be made that Karl should not be able to dissipate the capital 
or surrender any portion of it to his mother. To this end a trust 
was to be created and he was to have the income during life, the 
reversion being to his legitimate heirs. With this Beethoven at 
length declared himself satisfied; but when Breuning placed the 
draft before the dying man» who had yielded unwillingly, he oopkd 
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it kborloiuly but lubatituted the void *^tuta]" for '*l«gitiBwte.'* 

Schindler says the copying was a IftlnVy and when Beethoven 
finiahed it and appended his sijpiature ho said: "Thrrc; now I'll 
write no more." Brruning called his attention to the fact that 
controversy would ciiauc from his change in the text, but Beet« 
thovett ituisted that the words meant the Mune thing and th«re 
should be no change. "This," says Schindler, *'was his last con- 
tradiVtion." Killer's drsrnption of the last visit of Ilummrl, 
pictures the condition of the dying man on this day, and Schind- 
iler's statement that it was laborious for Beethoven to copy even 
I the few words of the will is pathetically yerifled by the orthography 
of the document whidi, vnh^ et !£(.» is as follows: 

Mein Neffe Karl Soil alleinigc-r Vrho seyri, das Kapital meines 
Nachlasaes soil jedoch iaaaiok natUrUchen oder test&meutarischen 
^Tjjfm aiifalkn* 

Wi^ am 2S M&rz 1827. 
Ludwig van Beethovoi mp. 

According to Gerhard von Breuning, signatures were neces- 
sary to several documents — the will, the transfer of the guardian- 
ship of the nephew to von Breuning and the letter of January S» 
which also made a testamentary disposition of BeethovenV 
property. These signatures were all obtained with great diffi- 
culty. The younger von Breuning places tlie date on March 24th. 
After von Breuning, Schindler and the dying man's brother had 
indicated to Beethoven, who lay in a halfHStupor, that his sig- 
nature was required they raised htm as much as possible and 
pushed pillows under him for support. Then the documents, one 
after the other, were laid before him and von Breuning put the 
inked pen in his hand. *'The dying man, who ordinarily wrote 
boldly in a lapidary style, repeatedly signed his immortal name, 
laboriously, with trembling hand» for the last time; still Icgiblyt 
indeed, but each time forgetting <me of the middle letters— onoe 
an A, another time nn e." 

On the day which saw the signing of the will, Beethoven made 
an utterance eminently characteristic of him, but whidh, because 
of an interpretation which it has received, has caused no small 
amount of comment. The date is fixed as March 23rd by 
Schindler's letter to Moscheles of March 24th in which he says: 
''Yesterday he said to me and Breuning,Tlaudite, amici, comoedia 
finita est*.*' Though the phrase does not seem to be a literal 
quotation from any author known to have been familiar to Beet- 
hoven, it is obviously a paraphrase of something which he had 
read. According to Schindler and Gerhard von Breuning the 
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words were uttered in a tone of sarcastic humor. Schindler and 
Dr. Wawnich (though the latter was not present) agree in saying 
that he made ib» q>eeeh after receiving the viaticum, and it Is 
this circum.sitftnop, coupled with the deduction that the dying 
man referred to the sacred function just performed, which greatly 
disturbed the minds of some of his devout admirers. It needed 
not have done ao; the phrase is ahnost a litoary commonplaGe and 
its significance has never been in question. ' ^ 
When Beethoven's friends saw the end approaching, they 
were naturally desirous that he receive the spiritual comfort' 
which the offices of the Roman Catholic dnuch offer to the dying 
and it was equally natural that Beethoven, brought up as a child 
of the church though careless of his duties toward it, should, at 
the last, be ready to accept them. Johann van Beethoven relates 
that a few days after the 16th of March, when the physicians 
gave him up for lost, he had begged his brother to make his peace 
idth God» to which request he acceded "with the greatest readi- 
ness.** Confirmation of this is found in Dr. TVawruch's report. 
Wawruch, it will be remembered, had, at the beginning of his 
studies, intended to enter the priesthood. At the crisis described 
by Johann he aaya he called Beethovw's attenUon to his impend- 
ing dissolution "so that he nv^t do hia duty as a citisen uad to 
tdigion." He continues: 

With the greatest delicacy I wrote tlu- words of admonition on a 
sheet of paper .... Beethoven read the writing with unexampled com- 

i^Babdais bein^ verr rfdc, GaHiiud da BelUy Bent hit p«ge to him to have Ml 
■eeoailt of his coodition; his anawer wm. 'Tdl my Lord in wnat circumftaoces thou 



iriiwe he ik As mr ueeb tboa'U alirvy* be a fool: l«t down the cortaiii, ibe fatee is 
done.' ... An autlior (Thov. Hb. d« Jmu Clopinel} who ftyles Babdab a man of 
exceOent teandng, writM, that he being {mportuned by •ome to siffii a will whereby they 
had made him bestow oo them legacies that exceeded his abUity, ne, to be no more dis* 

turbcd, comi li' 1 ;it. last with their desires; but when thev came to ask him where they 
should find a laad answerable to what he gave; 'as for tliat,' replied he, 'you must do 
like the spaniel, look nl>rn]f sun! search'; then, adds that author, iii.ing said, 'Draw the 
curtain, tne turre i« dvrr,' lir ilir !. Likewise a monk (P. de St. Romuald, Rel. Feuillant) 
not only ti-ll;i us thai 111- i-nii'_!j his lift? with t but jest, but that he left a paper seal ni up 
wherein were found t hree artif Irs as tiu, U«t will ; 'I owe murh, I have nothing, I gi ^■e t he 
rest to the poor.' Th: l i-.^ -tDry or that before it must uniloubfedly be fuls) , unH [><?r- 
haps both are so as well aa the message by the pace; though Fregiua {Commenl. in Oral. 
Cic.. torn. I) relates also that Rabelais said when be was dying, 'Draw the curtain,' etc. 
Bui if be said so, many great men have said much the same. Thus Augustus (Nunquid 
tint au'inuin eomnod* jteregittet) near his death, aaked his friends whether he had not 
Xvrj well acted the farce of life? And Demonax. OM el the best philosophers, when he 
taw that he ooold not. by reason of his great age, livie aay longer, without being a burden 
to others, as well as to hiaaall. Mid to thoia vhoipaMMac hmi whafcthehwRMd naadlo 
sav when the public guam weie ended, *Yott may withdraw, tha ahow is over.* and 
refusing to eat. kept bis usual gaietjr to the last, and set hlmidf at ease. (Lucian.) — 
From FeUr UMnz't L^t e§ JtoMew pr^aesd to lh» EngUtk trmtlation made by kimulf 
Mid air ntmt$ ITrfiiAar*. 
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posure, slowly and thoughtfully, his countenance like that of one trans- 
figured; cordially and solemnly he held out his hand to me and said: 
"Ilave the priest called." Then he lav quietly lost in thought and 
amiably indicated by a nod his "I shall soon see you agun. Soon 
thereafter Beethoven performed his devotions with a piouji resignation 
which looked confidently into eternity and turned to the friends around 
, him wifk the trotda. '*PlAiidite> amici> floit* «tt comceduir' 

Wawruch w&s not present at the time when the words were 
spoken. Sdundler^s aocount, in a letter to the "dtdUa" dated 
April 12, 1827, and printed in that journal in Mayp it as foUowa: 

On the day before (the 23rd) tlicre remained with us only one ar- 
dent wish — to reconcile him with heaven and to show the world at the 
sa!!ie timf> that he had ended his life a true Christian. The Professor in 
Ordinary [WaviTuch] therefore wrote and begged him in the name of all 
his friends to receive the holy sacrament; to whicb be xeplied quietly 
and firmly (gefoud), "I wiah it." The ph^idaa iwit awey aad left us 
to care for it. 

Schindler describes the ndministration of the saf^rninrnt, \vhi<li 
Beethoven received with editication, and adds that now for the 
first time he seemed to believe that he was about to die; for 
^'ecarcdy had the priest left the Totm before he said to me and 
young von Breuning, Tlaudite, amici, comoedia finita est. Did 
I not always say thnt it would end thus?'" {**Habe ick nicht 
imjner gesagt, da.-is es .io kurnmen vnrdf") Here there is agreement 
with Wawruch, but, to Gerhard vou Breuning, Schindler said tliat 
Beethoven made the remark at the conclusion of a long consul- 
tation after the physicians had gone away; and this is confirmed 
by Gerhard von Breunhig. In 1860 Ansehn Httttenbrenner 
wrote:' 

It is not tnie, as has been reported, that I begged Beethoven to 
receive the sacrataent for the dying; but I did bring it about at the 
request of the wife of the music-publisher Tobias Hadinger, now de- 
pfHSpd, that Beethoven wns asked in the gentlest manner by Herr 
Joltann Baptist Jenger and Madame van Beethoven, wife of the land- 
mmer, to strengthen himself by receiving holy communion. It is a 
pure invcntTon that Bwthoven spoke the words "Plaudite, amiri! 
Comoedia iinita est!" to me, for I was not present when the rite was ad- 
ministered in the forenoon of Mardi 84> 1827. And surely Beethoven 
did not make to others an utterance so completely at variance with his 
sturdy character. But on the day of her brother-in-law's death Frau v. 
Beethoven tohi me that after receiving the viaticum he said to the 
priest, "I thank you, ghostly sirl You have brought me comfortl'* 

Vn a letter to Mr. Thsyer which waj found among HUttenbrenneff^a pMlhunmil 
papas and pcialed in tb« "GntMi Taswpott" oi October SScd. 1848. 
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Huttenbrenuer is confirmed by Johann van Beethoven, who 
wrote in his brief review of his brotber's last illness that when the 
priest was leaving the room Beethoven said to htm» "I thank 

you for tin's last service." 

Beet h()\'en received the viaticum in tlie prrsrnce of Schindler, 
von Breuning, Jeuger and the wife oi his brother Johann. After 
the priest had takoi his departure he reminded his friends ol the 
necessity of sending a document ceding the proprietary rights of 
the C-shnrp minor Quartet to the Schotta. It was drawn up and 
his si'sriKit ure to it, the last which he wrote, was attested by Schind- 
ler and Breuning. He also spoke of a letter of thanks to the 
Philharmonic Society of London and in suggesting its tenor» 
oomprdkended the whole English people with a fervent "God 
bless them!" About one oVIork the spc<^ial shipment of wine 
and wine mixed with herbs came from Mayence, and Schindler 
placed the bottles upon the table near the bed. Beethoven 
looked at them and murmured, "Pity, pity^too late!" He spoke 
no more. A little of the wine was administered to bun in spoon- 
fuls at intervals, ns long as he could swallow it. Towards evening* 
he lost consciousness and the death-struggle began. It lasted 
two days. "From towards the evening of the 24th to his last 
breath he was almost continually t fi ddurio," wrote Schindler to 
Moscheles. We have a description horn Gerhard von Breuning:^ 

During the next day and the day following the strong man lay 

completely unconsrinns, in the process of fii^solution, breathing so ster* 
torously that the rattle could be heard at a distance. His powerful 
frame, his unweskeaed lungs, fon^t like giants with approachmg death. 
The spectacle was a fearful one. Although it was known that the poor 
man suffered no more it was yet appalling to observe that the noble 
being, now irredeemably a prey to the powers of dissolution, was beyond 
Tnf»ntal communication. It wns expected as early as the 25th that 
he would pass away in the following night; yet we found him still alive 
on the 26th — breathhig^ if that was possible mofe stertoronsly than on 
the day before. 

The only witnesses of Beethoven's death were his sisto^in-law 
and Anselm Huttenbrenner, From the latter we have a descrip- 
tion of the last scene.^ 

When I entered Beethoven's bedroom on March 26, 1827 at about 
3 o'clock iu the afternoon, I found there Court Councillor Breuning, his 

*".\us dem Schwarespanicrhause," p. lOS. 

•Mr. Thayer vUitcd Huttenbrenner in Gratz in June, 1860. His transcript of what 
nuttenbrcnncr told him is reprinted in "Mmic :irn] Manners in the ClaMiral Period." 
by Henry Edw&rd Krehbiel (New York. 18S8). The account in the body of the text ii 
tOBt wftf***^* in a tetter lo Hr. Tlisjfr* 
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Km» Fimu vsB Beelhov«D, wife of Joluuiii van Beethoven, laadonaer and 

apothecary of I>en7, am! rny friend Joseph Teltedier* poitnut pMUter* 
I think that Prof. Schmdlcr wsls also present. 

Gerhard von Breuning says that Beethoven's brother was in 
the room, and also the housekeeper Sali; Schindler adds a nurse 
from Dr. Wawruch's clinic. No doubt ail were present at one 
moment or another; they ctme and went as occasion or duty 
called. HUttenbrenner says that Teltscher began drawing the 
face of the dying man, which grated on Breuning's feelings and 
he made a remonstrance, whereupon the painter left the room. 
Then Breuning and Schindler went away to choose a spot for the 
grave. Httttenbrenner continues: 

Frau van Beethoven and I only were in the death-chaml>er during 
the last moments of Beethoven's life. After Beethoven had lain un-> 
ronsrimis, the death-rattle in his throat from 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon till after 5, there came a flash of lightning accompanied by a violent 
clap of thunder, which garishly illuminated the death-chamber, ^now 
lay before Beethoven's dwelling.) After this unexpected phenomenon of 
nature, which startled me greatly, Beethoven opened his eyes, lifted his 
fight hand and looked up for sevwal seconds with his fiat clenched and a 
very serious, threatening expression as if he wanted to say: "Inimical 
powers, I defy you! Away with you ! God is with me!" It also seemed 
as ff, like a Dmve commander, he wished to call out to his wavering 
troops: "Courage, soldiers! Forward! Trust in me! Victory is as- 
sured!"'. When he let the raised hand sink to the bed, his eyes closed 
haJf-way. My right hand was under lus head, my left rested on his 
breast. Not another breath, not a heartljeat more! The genius of the 
great master of tones fled from this world of delusion into the realm of 
truth! — I pressed down the half-open eyelids of the dead man, kissed 
them, then his forehead, mouth and hr!nds — At my request Frau van 
Beethoven cut a lock of hair from his liead and handed it to me as a 
■eioed souvenir of Beethoven's last hour. Thereupon I hurried, deeply 
moved, into the city, oarried the inteHitrenco of Beethoven's death to 
Herr Tobias Uaslinger, and after a few hours returned to my home in 
Stgnria. 

It remained for modem science to give the right name to the 
disease which caused the death of the greatest of all tone-poets. 
Dropsy, said the world for three-qnarters of a century. But 

dropsy is not a disease; it is only a symptom, a condition due to 
disease. To Dr. Theodor von iVimmel belongs the credit of hav-^^^c^ 
ing made it clear that the fatal malady was cirrhosis of thej|iver» of 

iTIn tawsevlpt in Mm, Thaf cr's noie-bodc of HattmbreBiMr'a or&I recital is waan 
Miit«aiUoas md dnuiiatSe: '*At ths atartUait awful, peal of tbimder, the dying mail and- 
dculy rais«d bia head from Httttenbreanflt^s arm, itretched oat hia own right arm 
majettically — 'like a general giving ordsn to SO arnur*. TUa waa but for an iaitaat; 
Ua arm asak back; ka fall back; Baatkoveii waa daad." 
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which asciteSt or hydrn-pf! nhdaminalis, was a consequence. _Bfeetr 
hoveii hnH suffered irum disorders of th e live r years before. In 
~1821, as lias been noted, he suffered an attack of jaundice. In 
his medical history of the ease* Dr. Wawrudi stated that the 
cause of the disease was to be found in an "antiquated'* ailment of 
nVCT ft3"wen ns d< f* rts in the a bdomin al organs. When he ob- 
served the first aggravation of the disease He recorded that "the 
liver plainly showed traces of hard knots» the jaundice increased/* 
In his report of the autopsy, Dr. Wagner said: '*The liver seemed 
to havo dmmk to one half its normal sise» to have a leatiicty 
hardness, a greenish-blue cn!or, and its lumpy surf nee, as well as 
its substance, was interwoven with knots the size of a bean. All 
the blood-vessels were narrow, with thickened walls and empty." 
The treatment prescribed by Dr. Wawrudi and adopted empiri- 
cally at the suggestion of friends was designed, not to go to the 
seat of the difficulty but to relieve the dropsical condition of the 
abdominal cavity; — medicaments, decoctions, the unfortiniHte 
sweat-bath, ail were intended to produce liquid evacuations from 
the bowels» increase the secretion of urine and induce perspira- 
tion; the final resort was to paracentesis.^ 

When Breuning and Schindler left the dyini? man in the care 
of Hlittenbrenner and Frau van Beethoven, they went to the 
cemetery of the little village of Wfihring, and selected a place for 
Beethoven's grave in the vicinity of the burial plot of the Veruig 
family» to which Breuning's first wife had belonged. Their return 
was retarded by the storm. When they reentered the sick room 
they were greeted with the words: "It is finished!" The inune- 
diate activities of the friends were now directed to preparations 
for the f nneral, the preservation of the physical likeness of the 
great composer andt so far as was necessary, the safeguarding of 
his possessions. In respect of the latter Gerhard von Breuning 
tells of a painful incident which happened on the day after Beet> 
hovens death, 

Breuning, Schmdler, Johann van Beethoven and Hols were 

met in the lodgings to gather up the dead man's papers, particu- 
larly to look for the seven bank-shares which the will had given to 
the nephew. In spite of strenuous search they were not found 
and Johann let fall an insmuation that the search was a sham. 
This angered von Breuning and he left the house In a state of 

'The K^naed edition of Glove's "DicUonary of Mtuic and Musiciana." 1904, wayui 
"The cold bad developed itilo Ml inflammation of the lungs, and on thu dropsy copev 
Tencd." Ot. Wawndi tma naaniwtioubijr oomet in hk iB^gmiait not oalj ia taSui 
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vexation and excitement. He returned to the lodgings in the 
afternoon and the seatdi was ie«un«d. Then Hols pulled out a 
protruding nail in a cabinet, whereupon a drawer fell out and in it 

were the certificates. In later years Holz explained to Otto 
Jahn: "Beethoven kept his bank-shares in a secret firawer, the 
existence of which was known only to Holz. While Beethoven 
lay dying his brother in vain tried to find out where it was*" On 
a oopy of this memorandum.^ Sehindlw wrote: "Futat of all after 
the death, Johann van Beethoven searched for the shares, and not 
finding them rried out: 'Brenning and Sehindler must produce 
them!' Holz was requested to come by Brcuning and smked if he 
did not know where they were concealed. He knew the secret 
drawer in an old cabmet in which they were preserved. Even 
this simple incident has given rise to contradictory stories. 
Schindler, in his biography, says tlie place of concealment was a 
secret drawer in a Kassette; Breuning, "in a secret compartment of 
a writing-desk." In 1868, Schindler explained to Gerhard von 
Breuning that the artide ol furniture was an ordinary clothes- 
press. With the certificates were found the letter to the "Im- 
mortal Beloved** and the portrait of the Countess von Brunswick.* 
On March 27th, an autopsy was performed by Dr. Johann 
Wagner in the presence of Dr. Wawruch. Its significant dis- 
closures have already been printed here. In order to facilitate 
an examination of the organs of hearing the temporal bones were 
sawed out and carried away. Joseph Dauhauser, a young painter 

'Preserved amongst Thayer's papers. 

*The attested inventory of the sale of Beethoven's effeets, which, preserved by 
Fischoff, passed through the bands of Otto Jahn into those of Mr. Thagrw. llMnred that 
bis estate amounted to 9.885 florins, 13 kreutzer. silver, and 60O florins, paper (Vienna 
standard). The market value of the hank-shares, including an unpaid coupon attached 
to eadi. was 1.O0S foiiiM on tlie d^r of BeeUiovea'a death. In the item of «Mk is 
indttded the £100 i«eei««d hvm iSbn Lendon PfaBharmonie Soefety. wbieh, aa has bwa 
•tatodf was found laUiet. Tiic ofldal summary was set forth as followii: 



According to a statement hy Aloys Puchs to Jahn the sum retiilitcd from the sale 
of the musical compositions, auloftraphic and otherwise, sketch-books, etc., was 106S 
florins. In view of the difference in purchasing power of money in 1827 and 191S it may 
be eaid Beetboven'e caUte anouated to tDecquivaieot of £8»000^ or ftbont 91S»0INI. 




ISU fl. (C. M.) SOO fl. (W. WO 



9885 fl. 13 k. 600 fl. (W. W.) 
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who chanced to he in Vienna, received permission from Breuning 
to make a plaster cast of the dead man's face. This he did on 
Maxti^ 88th» but tlie cast has little value as a portnit, inasmuch 
as it was made after the autopsy, which had greatly disfigured the 

features. On the same day fnot "immediately after death," as 
has incorrectly been stated) Danhauser made a drawinj^ of the 
head of Beethoven* which he reproduced by lithographic process. 
This picture bean the mscription: "BeethoTen, B&urch S8, drawn 
at his dsftth-bed, 1827," and to the left, "Danbauser." Tliis 
drawing, too, was made after the autopsy. For a bust v, hirli he 
modeled, the artist made use of the cast taken by Klein in 1812. 
Danhauser never came in contact with Beethoven alive. 

The funeral took place at 8 o'dodc In the afternoon of BCarch ] 
89th. It was one of the most imi)osing functions of its kind ever j 
witnessed in Vienna.' Breuning and Schindler had made tlie_, 
arrangements. Cards of invitation were given out at Uaslinger's 
music-shop. Hours before the appointed time a multitude 
assembled In f Knit of the Sdiwanqtanierhaus, and the mass grew , 
moment by momait. Into the square in front of the liouse» it is | 
said, 20,000 persons were crowded. All the notable representa- 
tives of art were present. The schools wereclost d. For the pre- 
servation of order, Breuning iiad asked the help of tixe military. 
In its report "Der Sammler*' said: 

The crowd was so great that after the roomy court of Beethoven's 
residence could no longer hold it the ^ates had to be closed until the 
procession moved. The coffin containmg the corpse of the great com- 
poser had been placed on view in the court. After the clergy were come 
to perform their sacred office, the guests, who had been invited to 
attend these solemn functions — musicians, singers, poets, actors — ^all 
clad in complete mourning, with draped torches and white roses fa.stened 
to bands of crape on their sleeves, encirclrd the bier and the choristers 
sang the Muerer^ composed by the deceased. Solemnly, subUmely the 
pious tones of the glorious composition floated upwards through the silent 
air. The scene was imposing. The coffin, with its richly embroidered 
pall, the clergy, the distinguished men who were giving the last escort to 
their coUeaguev and the multitude round about— -all this made a stupen- 
dous picture. 

On the conclusion of the canticle, the coffin was raise<l 
from the bier and the door of the court was opened. The singers 

"\us tlcm Schwart-tpa-iii rliiui-p," p. ITS; TTillrr's "Alu dem Tonleben, etc." 
p. 177 ii tc<j.: "Dcr Sammler," April 11, 18<7; Seyfried's " Beethoveo-StudieD," appen- 
dis, p- 50 et seq. 

Tbe MiMtrere sung in the court of the Schwampanierhaus and its rompIenMnt, 
Amj)liutUHawt$, trere arrangiMneuts for male chorus made by Seyfri<-d of the Equate tor 
ItemiKHMS eonpoMd by B«etbov«ii in Lias to ISlft at th« r«qa«at of Gkggi for um on 
AU8ods*0«7.^Wau7b«r4MiHlia8cyfried's*'Stttdica.*' 
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lifted the coffin to their shoulders and carried it to the Trinity 
Church of the Minorites in the Alserstrasse. It was difficult to 
order the prooeadoii because of the lurging miiltittide. JoIuuid 

van Beethoven, von Breuning and his son and Schindler, found 
their places with difficulty. Eight chapclinasters — Eybler, Weigl, 
Hummel, Seyfried, Kreutzer, Gyrowctz, Wiirfel and Gansbacher — • 
carried the edges of the paU. At the sides walked the torch - 
bearers, among them Sdtubert, Castelli, Bernard, Btfhm, Cserny, 
Grillparzer, Haslinger, Holz, Linke, Maysedw, Firingera Sohup- 
panzigh, Streicher, Steiner and Wolfmayer. In the procession 
were also Mosel and the pupils of Drechsler. While passing the 
Rothes Haus the sounds of the funeral march from Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 26, were beard. The cortege moved throui^ the 
crowded streets to the parish church in the Alserstraaae^ where the 
service for the dead was concluded with the Libera noa Domine in 
16 parts a cappella, composed by Seyfried, sung by the choristers. 

The account of the ''Sammler" continues: "The coffin was 
now|»laeed in the hearse drawn by four hmses, and taken to the 
cemetery at Wflhring. There, too, a multitude had assembled to 
do the last honors to the dead man. . . .** The rules of the 
ceiiu t( ry prohibiting all i)ul)lic speaking within its precincts, the 
actor AaschUtz delivered a funeral oration written by Griilparaer 
over the coffin at the oemeteiy gate* After the coffin had been 
lowoed into the i^mve, Haslbger handed three laurel wreaths to 
Hnmrnel, who placed them upon the coffin. A poem by Castelli 
had been distributed at the house of mourning, and one by Baron 
von Schiechta at the cemetery; but there was no more speaking 
or singing at the burial. 

V Mozart's "Requiem** was sung at the Church of the Augus- 
tinians, Lablache taking part, on April 3rd, and Cherubini's at 
the Karlskirciie two days later. The grave in the cemetery at 
Wahring was marked by a simple pyramid bearing the one word 

BEETHOVEN 

It fell into neglect, and on Octobrr 13th, 1863, the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde of Vienna cau&ed the body to be exhumed and re- 
buried. On June 2 Ist, 1888, the remains of Beethoven and Schii- 
heart were removed to the Central Cemetery in Vienna, where th^ 
now rqpose side by side. 

FINIS. 
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Anton, Prince of Sazony : III. 90^ liL 

Antwerp : Beethoven families living in, L 

"Apotbeke, Die" : Opera by Neefe, L SL 

as. 

"ApotheoaU In the Temple of Jupiter 

Ammon" : Drama by Sporchil, III. 118^ 
Appleby, Samuel : L ^18; on lUooumow- 

sky Quart etJ, II. 75. 
Appony, Count : Asks B. for quartet, I, 

187, ilL 

"Arbore di Diana. L* " : Opera by Martini. 

L lOL 

"Argene, Regina di Granata" : Opera by 

Reicha, L 310. 
"Ariadne auf Naxoe" : Musical drama by 

Benda. L iS^ lOL Iflfl 
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**Aiiod«nte" : Opera by Mfhul. II. 23. 
"Arlequlno fortunato" : Pantomime, L 

•|Armlda" : Opera by S*licri. L SiL 
Xrndtetanz. See Aerndtetam. 
Arneth, von, archeoloKist : II. LIL 
Arnim, Bettina Ton (Brentano) : L 107; 
said to have beea in love with B.. 818; 
II. her aaaociatioD with B. and Goethe. 
12S ft teq.: controveray over her letter*. 
179 et teq.; letter* to Goethe. 180^ 190; 
letter to PUckler-Muskau. 180i "Uius 
Pamphiliiu." 184: make* B's acquaintance. 
183: letter from B., IMx IM; her ad- 
miration reported to B. by Goethe. 198: 
with her husband at Teplits. iii, US; de- 
scribes arrival of B. and Goethe. 226. £84. 
Arnold, Samuel J. : II. SliL 
Airangementa : B'« opinion on, L 349. 3iIL 
Artarla and Co., Publisher* : L 202, 208: 
charged with unautborised publication of 
a qmntet. iQS et teq., 353: original pur- 
chaser* of Heiligenstadt Will, 351: the 
Mass in D, III. Si 
Attwood, Thomas : II, VL 
Aubert, F. S. A. : Opera "Erther." L 14. 
Auerahammer, Mme. : II, 2. 
Auersperg, Prima donna : L 112- 
Augarten Concerts : L II. 2, 42, 
Austria : Invaded by Napoleon, L 149; court 
of. not invited to subscribe to the Mass 
in D. Ill, 108: musical culture of the no- 
bility in. L IMi dance-music of. II, 12J, 
Autoitraphs : B's indifference to his, L ^41 
**Avaro inamorato" : Opera by Anfosai, 

Averdonk, Johanna Hdena, Court singer : 
L 24^ pupil of Johann van B.. 49^ sing* at 
B's first concert. 59^ 6Zi Severin, author 
of text of Funeral Cantata. L 1^1. 

♦•Axur" : Opera by Salieri, L 109. 153. 

Ayrton, G. : II, 870. 

"Azalia" : Opera by Johann KUchler. L 32. 

"Bacchus" : Opera-book by Rudolph von 

Bcrger, II, 314. 
"Bacco. Diane ed 11 Reno" : Scrcnata. L 
Bach, C. P. E. : L 13. 35; "Versuch. etc.," 

ZQ. 150i "The Israelites in the Wilderness," 

W S88 

Bach, Dr. Johann B. : II, 877; III. 24, SO. 
115; adxiae* Schindler to write biography 
of B., 198; instructed by B. to make 
Nephew Karl his heir. 218- 

Bach, Johann Sebastian : L IS. ^ "Well- 
Tempered Clavichord." 69. 143; ~B7 on the 
publication of his works, 281. 286: B. sub- 
scribes lor destitute daughter of. 287: 
publication project. 803. 304: relief for the 
daughter. 308: B. offers to publish a com- 
position for her benefit. 308: II. 3.55: "Art 
of Fugue," III, IMi "Not a brook but 
an ocean." 203. 

B-a-c-h : Overture* on. III, 123. liZ^ 



Baden : B. gives concert for benefit of suf- 
ferers from conflagration, II, iHj 

BaiUot, Pierre : Visiu B.. II. 

Barbaja, Manager of operas : L 320: III, Tt 
wants an opera from I)., LIS. 

"Barbiere dl Sivlglia, 11" : Opera by 
Paisiello. L 108; opera by Roarini, III, 72. 

Baronl : Opera "La Mods." L «1- 

Bates, Joah : Bridgetower turns music for, 
II, 12, 

"Bathmendl" : Opera by Liechtenstein. L 

Bathyany, Count : L 1^8. 

Batka, Johann : L 342- 

Battle music : Popularity of. II. 232. 

Bauer, Harold : L xviii, IML 

Bauerle, Adolph : II, 359. 

"Baum der Diana. Der" (L'Arbam di 
thana) : Opera by Martini. L 107. 

Baumeister : Letters to. 218. 

Baumgarten, Major : III. 4iL 

Bavaria, King of : Dedication of Choral 
Fantasia. II. 207. 209; declines to sub- 
scribe for Mass in D, III. fifi. 

Bechatein : "Natural History of Birds"; 
B. asks for. II. 148. 

Beethoven, ancestry of the family in Bel- 
gium : L M. 13, 44; William (great-great- 
grandfather of the composer), 42; Henry 
Adelard (great-grandfather), 42; Louis, 
Louis Jacob. 42; Beethoven familiea in 
Bonn before the arrival of the composer'a 
grandfather (Corneliua. Cornelius (2nd), 
Michael), ii; branch of the family in Ms- 
linea, 44. 

Beethoven Association of New York : Pro- 
motes publication of this work. L xriii, liQ. 

Beethoven-Haus Vereln, in Bonn : L 
xvii. 52; custodian of portrait of B's 
mother. Mi B's quartet of instruments, 
277: of the portrait of Countess Brunswick. 

Beethoven, Johann, father of the com- 
poser : Petitions for appointment a* Court 
Musician. L LL appointed, 13; is promised 
salary. 12; petitions for salary, liL salary 
increased, 22; petitions for allowance 
grain. 25; date of birth. 45; displeases his 
father by marrjnng. 41; education of, 47; 
entera Electoral chapel, 48; teaches music. 
48: addicted to drink, 49; appearance of, 
49: marries. 40; lodgings and neighbors in 
Bonn. M, 75; alleged portrait of, 51; chil- 
dren of. &J; falsifieatheageof the composer. 
55: describes his domestic conditions, 
death of his mother. 56; biKh of a daughter, 
67; domestic misfortunes, 72; length of 
court service, 78; status in chapel of Max 
Franz, 83; treatment of the composer, 83i 
birth of a daughter, 88; her death. 81; 
death of his wife, S3; petitions for advance 
on salary, 93; helped by Fran* Ries. 95; 
rescued from police by the composer. 104; 
part of salary assigned to the composer. 
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104; embenlei money of hU son, 140: 

diuipation, 148; news of hta death re- 
ceived by the compo»er, 148; his wife, 
Maria Magdalena Keverich, widow Laym, 
49; appearance and character of, 60; the 
composer's love for her, SO; alleged portrait 
of, 61j death mournctl by the composer, 
82; record of her death, ttS^ 

Beethoven, Johann NikoIaiM, brother 
of the composer : Vol. I. Birth of, ^ sp- 
prcnttced to an apothecary, 104; 190, 191, 
805; looks for bank shares after composer's 
death, Si6; comes into possession of Heili- 
genstadt Will, 35 1 ; his name omitted from 
the document, 852: defended by the author, 
857 ei »eq.; described by Frau Karth, 358.— 
Vol. II. Demands return of loan from the 
composer, 1 14; purchases apothecary shop 
in Line, 115: profits from dealing with the 
French army, 1 15: visited by the composer, 
230; the composer interferes with his 
domestic affairs, 23Q et trq.; defeats his 
brother by marrying his hou.Hckeeper. 
— Vol. III. Bu^a estate near Gneixen- 
dorf, 19i cuts a ridiculous figure in Vienna, 
60; takes his brother's compositions as 
security for loan. Mi defense of his actions 
by the author, 6Si seeks reconciliation with 
bis brother, and offers home in Gneixen- 
dorf, 69i letter. Til charged with dishonest 
conduct by his brother. 111, 1 12; his wife's 
niiscon<lut-t, 132: 134: completes trans- 
action with Schott and Sons for his brother, 
180; B. warns a vij>itor against him. 182; 
offers B. a home in the country, 237: con- 
dones his wife's licentiousness, 238; the 
cause of B's hatrc<l of hts wife, 238: takes 
action against his wife, 239: persuatlcs 
B. to go to Gneixeadorf, 266: his wife 
accused of improper intimacy with her 
nephew, g69: date of his wife's death. 270; 
makes Nephew Karl his sole heir. 270: in 
constant attendance on D. during his last 
illness, 276; wrongly accused by Schindler 
of inhuman niggardliness, 287. 

Beethoven, Karl Kaspar, brother of the 
composer : Vol. L Birth, 57; intended for 
musical profession, 103; 191 : official career 
of, 265; composes music. 266; letters to 
publishers. 295^ 348^ 357; charged with 
surreptitious sale of B's works, 350; the 
Hciligenstadt Will, 853; defended from 
charge of wrongdoing, 857 rt seq.; appear- 
ance of, 858; Rica's charge of misconduct, 
Sei.— Vol. II. Accused by Simrock. 13; 
marriage of, 6Sj ^od of business relations 
with the composer, 143; illness of, 241; ap- 
points the composer and his widow guard- 
ians of his son, 241 : his illness compels B. to 
postpone his trip to England, 251. 313; death 
of, 320, Sil ; will of, 320, Sil : appoints Lud- 
wig guardian of his son, 320: von Breuning 
warns B. against him, 322; admonishes 
widow and brother to mutual forbearance. 



82L hi* wife, Tberesia (Johanna) Reiss, 

marries, 65; her infidelity, fii; inherits her 
husband's property, 820; made guardian 
under will, 821; appointed by court, 822; 
B. secures her removal as co-guardian, 331; 
court grants her permission to see her son, 
832: compelled to share in expense of her 
son's education. 868; efforts to see her 
son, S72, 393; her son encouraged to revile 
her, 396; seeks to gain possession of her 
son, 400: her testimony in court. 406. 407. 
— Vol. III. Repn-hensible conduct, 67j B. 
adopts condtiatory attitude towards, 17Q. 
121. (For further details of her contest 
for her son, her efforts to gain posiiiession 
of him, care for his education, etc., see 
Ouardianthip and Karl ran Beethoven, un- 
der LUDWIQ VAN BEETnOVBN.) 

Beethoven, Karl, nephew of the composer : 
Vol. i, disptxtes of picture of Countess 
Brunswick, 335. — Vol. II. His fother de- 
clares wish that mother and uncle be his 
guardians, 841: sent to Giannatasio's in- 
stitute. 838: surgical operation on, 841: 
receives inheritance from Joseph Hamctsch, 
888: instructed in music by Czerny, 374; 
placed in care of a priest at Mddling, 392; 
encouraged to revile his mother. 896; dis- 
missed from the priest's class, 807; runs 
away from his uncle. 402; testimony in 
court, 407; returned to Giannata.sio's care, 
410.— Vol. III. Returns to his mother. L 
studies under private tutor, 1; runs away 
from the institute, 33j B. names him as 
his heir, 115. 132: B's pride in his attain- 
ments, 185: philological student at uni- 
versity, 171; encouraged in <itsingenuous- 
nt«s by B., 172; spends summer with his 
uncle, 184; runs away from home, 184; 
translates "God Save the King" for B., 
200: date of his death, £.30: his wayward- 
ness, 2dQ et teq.; B's appealing letters, 830. 
854; leaves university for Polj-technic 
Institute, 250, 231; evil companionship 
and amusements. 888: held to strict 
accountability, discipline becomes irk- 
some, 255: upbraids and attacks his uncle, 
idifii B's suspicion of a suicidal purpose, 
257; prepares to kill himself, 258: shoots 
him.teU, ih& et teq.; effect of the attempt 
on B,, 200, 201: reasons for the attempt. 
261 : his future discussed by B. and nis 
friends, 262, ifi3 et »fq.: B's fenr of police 
inquiry, 263: Karl defends his mother, 204: 
life at Gneixendorf, 8fi2 et leq.; accused of 
improper intimacy with his aunt, 860; 
made sole heir of his uncle Johann's estate, 
870: slandered in regard to his care of B. 
in last illness, 22S et teq.; preparations for 
a military career, 277; quarrels with B. on 
eve of his <leparture from Vienna, 878: 
made heir by B's will, illi; letter to B., Cft; 
inheritance under B's formal will, 808. 
(For further details as to education, con- 
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test for hu powesaion, etc. aee foregoing 
and tub-title Ouardiantkip under Beet- 
■OTSN, LcDWio TAW.) Hi« widow visited 
by Thmycr, L Jfi; poasessor of MMhier 
portrait. II, 16^ uks for moDey deposited 
as forfeit by Prince George Galitxin. Ill, 
fSO; her daughter. Hcrmine. iSL, 

Beethoven, LouU (Ludwlg) van, grand* 
father of the composer : As Court Musician 
at Bonn, receives iniTease of aal&ry. L 1Q» 
14; appointed Cbapelmaster, 11; petitiou 
for aalary for hia son. 18; demands obedi> 
ence from his musicians. 81; Joseph Dem* 
mer appointed to his place as Court Musi- 
cian, iii Lucchesi succeeds him as Chapel- 
master. 83; parentage and baptism, 48; 
leaves home in Antwerp ana becomes 
church singer in Louvain, appointed 
singing-master at St. Peter's, 4i; becomes 
Court Mu.iician at Bonn. 4^ marries, 4^ 
his children, 45; services in Electoral 
Chapel, 45^ 46; success as opera-singer, 46; 
last appearance, 47; death of, ill an in- 
ebriate wife, 47; displeased at son's mar- 
riage, VL 50; death of widow, 56; length of 
court service, 73; composer asks for his 
portrait, 301: B's affectionate remembrance 
of him. Ill, IM. 

Beethoven, Ludwi^ van, the composer : 
Birth of, date and place, L xvii. iL 58; 
controversy about house in which he was 
bom, 51^ BSjt &Si disputed dates, 51L record 
of baptism, 5^ his mistaken belief, L 54; 
II. 177; age of, falsified by his father. Hi 
reputed son of the King of Prussia. III. 
814. H± 

Annuitit and Sham of Bank Stock : An- 
nuity granted by noble friends. L ifii iSSi 
II, LSIei eeq.; disappointed bv subscribers, 
170; Kinsky fails to meet obligation, 178; 
B. collects from Kinsky at Tepliti. 803; 
reduction by depreciation of currency, 8X1 
et teq.; payments by Archduke Rudolph. 
817. 819: B. collects from Kinsky's heirs. 
888: non-payment by Kinsky and Lobko- 
wits. 2i2 et $eq.: Kinsky and Rudolph 
agree to pay in notes of redemption, 848: 
B. blames Rudolph for getting him into 
the contract, i50. 866: controversy with 
Kinsky's heirs, iM^ 888^ 889; settlement. 
306: sums received by B. from the sub- 
scribers till his death, 806: honorable con- 
duct of Kinsky and Lobkowitz. and B's 
asperaions on their character, 808; B. 
seeks advice as to his right to leave Austria 
nnder the contract. 360; last collection of 
the annuity. III. 895: bank stock owned 
by B. at time of death, L 3M; II, 378; B. 
objects to its use for his benefit. III. 114. 
890: discovered after his death. 

Character, trait* of, and illuetratire acta : 
Vol. I, 83, llfi; fondness for punning, 188; 
disposition as teacher, 12(L liL 2Qi. 314; 
forgets his riding-horse. 800. 881: relations 



with musicians in Yienna. 840. 841; study of 
his character. 245 et eeq.; exaggerations of 
biographers, 845: extremes in his moral 
nature and temperament, 846: conse- 
quences of defective education, i\6; ignor- 
ance of the value of money, 847, lack of 
independence in judgment, 847; high ideals. 
847; pride. 848: sometime ungenerous 
treatment of friends, 848. 898: wish to be 
relieved of financial cares, 849; attitude 
towards transcriptions, 850; towards criti- 
cism. 850: susceptibility to flattery, 851: 
love of nature, 851; attractive to voung 
people, 251 : indifference to ^ames of chance. 
858: love of poetry, 854; his letter-writing. 
855; manner of composing, 858 et teq.; care- 
lessness about dates, 881. 3^ S41; recom- 
mends virtue to his brothen, S52; may 
have used his brothers as screen, 363. 

Vol. II. DuMple«!H'd because not placed 
at prince's table, 32; auspicious nature. 
68. 63; carelessness about dates, 66; pride 
leads him to leave Prince Lichnowsky in 
anger, 68^ 69; takes umbrage at being asked 
to play for French officers, 68, C9; Dr. 
Bertolini on his dilatorineaa and lack of 
etiquette, 80; protests against holding im- 

E roper relations with married women, &£; 
is opinion of his predecessors, 8^ violence 
of temper, throws a dish of food in a waiter's 
face, iil; feelings toward his relations, fili 
indifference to his own manuscripts, 9il 
ancouth and awkward, Si; ignorance of 
monetarv matters, fii; peculiarities de- 
scribed ty Seyfried, 93 et teq.; dislike of 
being disturbed at work, 93; fondness for 
punning. 95; his handwriting. Mj de- 
nounces his friends as "princely rabble," 
105. 187: hatred of French, 117; longing 
for opera-texts, 116; disingenuous treat- 
ment of friends, 183; hypochondria, 186: 
orchestra refuses to play under him, 188: 
violent gesticulations when conducting, 188; 
his suspicious nature, 130: withholds help 
from Kies, 140: affectionate concern for 
Breuning, 155; domestic tribulations, 155; 
love of poetry, 147: influences which created 
his moods, 1^3 tt teq.; normally cheerful. 
163: a new infatuation makes him attentive 
to dress, 173; his only animal pet. 174; 
refuses to accept commission on sale of a 
pianoforte, 174; conviviality, 175: "electri- 
cal by nature," 188. 189: how music came 
to him, 188: love of nature, 193: Goethe's 
description of him, 884; self-esteem, 886: 
finds fault with his friends, 837: longing 
for domesticity, 840: unthrifty habits, 844: 
rails at Archduke Rudolph for getting him 
an annuity. 850; whimsical designations 
for his friends. 880: absent-mindedness. 
887; Weissenbach's description of him, 
2S4; condemns popular virtuosi. 808; his 
puns, 814, 886: aspersions on the character 
of Princes Kinsky and Lobkowits. 807: 
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manner of compoaing. 816: allowa hims«If 
to ignore rule* of composition, 386; rails at 
the Emperor of Austria, 344; restive under 
restraint, 360; desire to be truthfully de- 
scribed. 361; favors German terminolofiry, 
S64; some of his moral reBections, 365; 
lack of decision, 379; admiration for Rnglish 
s^tem of government. 381; contempt (or 
Viennese, 381; queries about housckeepinR, 
S87: unfitness to be guardian of his nephew. 
892; blames Archduke for his Bnancial 
troubles, 306; takes pay for an oratorio 
which he does not compose, 808; explains 
that he is not of noble birth. 404; his con- 
tempt for the plebs, 409. 

Vol. III. Domestic matters recorded 
in an almanac. 14; neglects food in frensy 
of composition. 15^ forgets to eat at a 
restaurant. ITi dealings with publishers. 
Ml ill 51 «< teq.; 62, 65 (see "MAsa in D" 
and "Stmphont in D minor" in Index 
of Compositions); arrested as a tranip, 42; 
his puns, 63i attitude toward Archduke 
Rudolph. 70; compares Goethe and Klop- 
stock, 75; his views on progress in music. 
76; an unruly patient. 85; diiatorincss in 
delivery of Mass in D, &4 et teq.; nicknames 
for Schindler, IOC; manner of composing. 
126; indifference to dress. 126; accuses 
Schindler of being an evil character, 183; 
uses house-shutters for memoranda. 133; 
rails against his brother's wife and daughter, 
134; contradictory conduct concerning 
titles of honor, IfiS; drives his friends away 
from him after the first performance of the 
Ninth Symphony, 167; leaves country lodg- 
ing because people are inquisitive, 176; 
abuses his landlord. 177; rebukes publisher 
for complaining that he had not received 
a work which he had bought. 180; attempts 
a joke at Haslinger's expense, 190: enraged 
by a copyist, 191 ; denounces one publisher 
to another, 191; a poor arithmetician. 194. , 
877; his drinking habits. 155 et teq.; jests 
on the name Hols. 196; forgets that he has 
paid a bill. 211; loud voice and laugh, 213; 
reluctance to play in private, 213; dis- 
agreeable manners. 214; his publisher a 
"hell-hound." 216; asks for Luther's 
Bible, 219: accepts money for a Requiem 
which he does not compose. 220; proud of 
a medal sent by the Km^ of France. 280; 
ignores promise to dedicate the Ninth 
Symphony to Hies, 231; sells ring sent by 
the King of Prussia because it was not a 
diamoncC 233; hatred of his sister-in-law 
because of her lewdness, 238; looked upon 
by a law-clerk as an imbecile, 241 ; treated 
as a menial bv a stranger, 241; refuses to 
dine wth his brother's family, 243; gestic- 
ulations while composing frighten an 
ox-team, 243; welcomes roval distinctions, 
244; prone to believe evil of everybody, 
849; becomes apprehensive of death. 258; 



drinking habits. 875; charges Schindler 
with pilfering a petty sum of money, i&l; 
wants to read a full report of a speech 
by Channing, 28.S; remarks while under- 
going a surgical operation. 276; ungracious 
reception of his physician's ministration, 
883; confident that his last com p>o9it ions 
will eventually be recognised. 800: "Plau- 
dite, amici, comoedia finita est," S04 el teq. 

Comporitiont (Index of CoMPoeiTtONs). 

Concert appearancet at player or con- 
ductor : First public appearance, L 59: 
first appearance as virtuoso. 184. 185; 
plays at Romberg's concert, 199; at Schup- 
panxigh's. lOli 200, 214; in Prague. 817; 
at Burgtheater. 200; at Punto's concert, 
267, 281 ; asks use of Court Theatre. II, 90; 
his conducting, 117, 12i 128; Spohr's 
account of his manner. II, 257; Franx 
Wild's description. II. 268; III, 14; the 
concert of 1808, II, 127: failure of charity 
concert in 1809, II, IML ITL 215; benefit 
of sufferers by fire at Baden, 225; con- 
certs of 1813, 248, i59; benefit of wounded 
soldiers, 257; repetition, 201 ; constitution 
of his orchestra. 268, 269; concerts of 1814, 
299. 3CKL S2I. 388; proposed concert in 
1819. Ill, 22; opening of Josephstadt 
Theatre, 81; breaks down conducting 
"Fidelio." 83; concerts of 1824, im 

Contrertation Booki : I, xi, 229. 241. 252. 
819. 320; preserved in the Roval Library 
in Berlin. 877; given to Schindler. Ill, 11; 
their number and kind. H; Thayer's labor 
upon them. IjL STi 89i alterations by 
Schindler. III. 273, 2aL 

Deafnett : Origin of. L iMi «45, JfiL 
2fiS: B's strange account. 300; III, 210; 
desire to conceal it, I, 800; phenomena. 
800: B's reflections in the Heiligenstadt 
Will. 352; Ries's account, 352: Seyfried's 
account, II, 95, 96^ B. hides from the noise 
of bombardment, 145; Mtlleel makes ear- 
trumpets, 233; III. Dr. Smetana pre- 
scribes for the malady. 85; cure attempted 
by Pater Weiss, II, 96; III, 85i unaffected 
by dissonance. III. iOi. 

Education and Training : I^. IS. ^ 
lessons from his father. Mi weeping as 
child at the pianoforte. 58j studies at Latin 
School, 59; aeficiency of general education. 
60; knowledge of French and Latin, gfi. 65; 
lessons from Van den Eeden, 61^ 62. 62. et 
teq.; studies under Tobias Pfeiffer, 62. 63: 
lessons on violin and viola at Bonn. 64; 
organ playing with Friar Willibald. 61; 
first efforts at composition, 65; doubtful 
story of private studies in Latin. 65: 
counterpoint and composition from Neefe. 
67 et teq.; study of Bach, 10; cembalist in 
Electoral Chapel, 72, §5; violin lessons 
from Franx Ries. 85; violin lessons from 
Krumpholx. 92; lack of skill on violin. 08; 
training in orchestra. Iflft; shows cantata 
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to Haydn, 116: proposed u pupil of Haydn. 
liS; extent of hi« oDligation.i to Max Frans, 
Elector, li-t: his appreciation of Neefe aa 
teacher, \H: lessons from Haydn, IMt et 
*eq. : his disparagement of Haydn aa teacher, 
\5i. 158; rupture with Haydn, 155, 189: 
lessons from Schenk, 15i et teq.; Fux'a 
"Gradua," 153; lessons from Salieri, 154; 
from Albrechtsberger, 155. et seq.; 

violin instruction from Schuppanzigh, 156; 
Seyfried's "Studien, etc.."' IMl Fux, 159; 
Turk, 158i C. P. E. Bach. IMi Kirnberger, 
lfl9; Salieri. 160; refuses to attend lectures 
on Kant. 18g; Plato's supposed influence, 
813. effect on his character of defective 
training, ii6; imperfections in letters, 235; 
studies made for Archduke Rudolph, II, 
147. 150. 151; self-improvement by reading, 
166. 

Ouardiaruhip of hit NejAew : Karl Kaa- 
par van Beethoven declares his wish that 
nis brother and widow b« joint guardians 
of hi* SOD Karl. II, 241: B. appointed 
guardian. 820; the widow appointed co- 
guardian. 321: court appointment, 320; 
B. baa himself made sole guardian, 821; 
take* his ward to live with him, 341 et tea.; 
asks Kanka to collect inheritance for tne 
lad, 353; defective training of Karl, S61; 
widow compelled to bear a share in the 
expense of education. 868; 862 et teq.; 
widow tries to get possession of her son, 400 
et $tq.: not being of noble birth B. is re- 
ferred to plebeian court, 401, 404; testi- 
mony before the court of the nobility, 40S 
et itq. — Vol. III. Widow renews petition 
to have her son sent to Imperial Konvikt- 
schule. %i B. suspended from the guardian- 
ship. 2; plans to send Nephew to Landshut 
University, 4, 5^ Tuscher appointed guard- 
ian. 5; B. appeals to Archduke Rudolph 
for a passport to Landshut. 6; the plan 
frustrated, 6; Giannatasio refuses to re- 
admit Slarl, §1 he is sent to BlOchlinger's 
Institute, 7: Tuscher surrenders guardian- 
ship, and B. desires to resume it, 2i is 
refused, 8^ the mother reappointed, with 
Nussbikrk as co-guardian, over B's protest, 
8. 10; B. appeals to the Landrcoht. 10. 26; 
Councillor rcters suggested as co-guardian, 
10: BlOchlinger takes charge of the ward, 
14; facts and merits of the case. i& et teq.; 
B. makes personal appeal to the court, 29; 
Dr. Bach a judicious adviser, 30; the 
court appoints B. and Peters co-guardinns, 
31: widow makes vain appeal to the Em- 
peror, 31i cost of B's victory, his joy, 
82; Karl runs away from the Institute, 33; 
effect of B's administration of the trust on 
himself and his ward, 242 et seq.; Dr. Reisser 
appointed in plai c of Peters, 251: Breuning 
persuades B. to resign and takes his place, 
iOix Hotschevar becomes guardian after 
the death of B. and Breuning. 282. 



lUiuu, deaik aiuf buruU : L 11^ IM. iOL 
g81. 298. 300. aihL=II, 2^ He, 123, 158,. 
190. 199. 202. 223. 227. 246. 866, 867. 
878, 895.— III. 89, 70, 7L TiL HO. 133^ 
170. 199. 207. 219. MQ, Mh iH el teq.; 
medical attendance summoned, ilA: sur- 
gical operations, S476, 283, *Mi 296: froien 
punch prescribed, 286; sweat baths. 287; 
cheering news from old friends. 288; B. 
asks aid from the London Philharmonic 
Society, 289, 290; the Society votes gift of 
IQQ pounds, 290; visitors at bedside of sick 
man. 280 286. 289, 295; B. abandons 
hope, 296; gifts of wines and delicacies, 
2H7 ft Itq.: Hummel at the death-bed, 301; 
signing the will, 303 et teq.: "Plaudite. 
amici. corocedia finita est," 304 et teq.; B. 
receives extreme unction. 305: the death- 
struggle. 307: death caused by cirrhosis of 
the liver, 308: revelations of the autopsy, 
302, 310: property left by B., 310: funeral, 
312; performances of masses for the dead 
by Mozart and Cherubini. 312; pall and 
torch-bearers. 812; burial at Wtihring, 
812: exhumation of the body and reburial, 
414, 

Improvisation : B's skill at an early age, 
ii Oil discomBts a singer by his barmon- 
isation, 87, 119, 152, 182, 188i Czerny's 
account, 196; at the Singakademie in Ber- 
lin. 197, 217; on "Ah. vous dirsi-je. Ma- 
man," iVL 2M.— Vol. II, 15j on theme 
from a quartet by Pleyel, 44, 90, 375; III. 

Lettert : To Amenda, L 297; Arnim. Bet- 
tina von. II, 190, 196: Artaria and Co., III. 
65; Dr. Bach, III, 115. 278; Baumeister, II. 
218; Beethoven. Johann van, L IMi. 352: 
III, 62, 72, 184; Beethoven, Karl Kaspar 
van. L 352: Beethoven, Karl van. Ill, 254; 
Dr. Bertolini, II, 81; Bernard. II, 898; 
III, llli lieyer. II. 259^ Bigot. II, 
Birchall, II, 319, 325, SM. 846. 850; 
Brauchlc, II, Sli Breitkopf and Hllrtel. L 
280. 294. Mfl. 368, 369; II. 66, 67, 136* 
142. 148. 102. 198. 200. 204. 206. 214, iMl 
Brentano, III, 46, 47i Breuning, Leo- 
nore von, L 177. 179; Breuning. Stephan 
von, II, 33: Broadwood. Thomas, II, 390; 
Brunswick. Count. II. LQi, iQi. 11^ iMl 
Brunswick. Countess Therese, II, 203; 
Cherubini. Ill, 100; Collin, von, II, 149; 
Czcrny, Carl, L 310; II, SS8x 874; Erdady, 
Countess. II, 144; Ertmann, Baroness, II, 
365: Esterhasy. Prince. II, IfiJ; Frank. 
Mme. dc, L 283; Giannatasio del Rio, 
II. 8M, MilL Gleichenstein, Count. II, 
114. 140, 141. 155. 174. Hi: Goethe. II, 
197: III, mi Haslingcr, III, 44; Hoff- 
meister and KUhnel, L HL «iL 483. tfifi. 
800, 370; II. 16; Holz. Ill, il6. Hummel. L 
240: II, 267: Kanka, II, S5Sj King of Eng. 
land. Ill, 113; Kinsky. Princess. II, 243i 
Ktfnnerits. von. Ill, gZl Kotxebue, II, 
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BIS; KuhUa. Ill, tOi; Lkhnowaky. Count 

Moritz, II, iGi: III, 158; London Musi- 
ciaos, II, i74; Macco, Alexander, II, 19; 
Milliler. II. 16i Malfatti. Therese, II. 
176 MatthiMon. L 20il Moschdes. Ill, 
g91: Mo«el, von. II. 886; Neate. Charles, 
II, 339. 85g. 867; OppersdorfiP. Count, 
II, liii Peters. Councillor. II. 854i Peters. 
C. P.. III. 58, 60, flL 6ii Rie*. Ferdinand, 

II, «L. iS. 29. SM, 333, 338. 8*0, 871. 895, 
418, 418; III, in, 148; Rudolph. Arch- 
duke. II. 199, 225, 2S5x 250, 266, 286i HI. 
L 9, 19, 20, 84, 91, 94; Schadcn. Dr.. L 
92: Sohcnck. 154; Schindler. Ill, 102. 133, 
158. 286. ifiii Schlesinger. III. 44; Schott 
and Sons. III. m. S«9Ii Schreyvogel, II, 
804; SchuppanziKh. Ill, 158i Sebald. 
Amalie, II, 228; Simrock. L 183; II, 21i 

III, 44.56; Smart. Sir George. II. SH. MI; 
SmeUna. Dr.. III. 259: Stadler. Abbi. III. 
tSSi Steincr, II, 864; III, 88; Streicher, 
Nanette. II. 894; StumpiT. Ill, 289; The- 
atre Directors in Vienna, II. 98; Thomson, 
George. II. 17. 7L 157, 203, 219, 245, SQ8; 
III. 16; Tiedge. II. 206i TrciUchkc. II, 
269, 273. 277, 281. 284: Tschiska, III, 8; 
Varena. II. 246, 247, 249; Wegeler, F. G.. 
L 177, llfi; Zelter, III. 18; Zmeskall. L 
«31,a5i: II. 88, 144, 155, 175, 20S, 217^ 
U5. Ml. US. geg. g71. 830. 849. 851: III, 

iss. 

Lodging$ (in Vienna) : Alsergassc. with 
Prince Lichnowsky. L 148. 269; Barten- 
stcin House, II. 271. 286; Gttrtnerstrasse. 
II, 362, 367. 368; Giorgi. II. 868; Hamberger 
House. I, 855; JohannesgaAse. Ill, 184: 
JosefstKdter Glacis. III. 21; Kothgasse, III, 
97; Kreuzgasse (Ogylisches Haus). I, 269; 
ErUgergasse, III. 144; Pasqualati's House, 
on the MOlkerbastei. II. SI. 44, 113. 11)0, 
ilfi; PetersplaU. 1, 256; II. 11; Rothes Haus, 

II, 21L 286: Sailersttttte, II, 315, 361; 
Schwarespanierhaus, III, 212, 273. 311; 
in the Theater-an-der-Wien. II. 12. 23, §5^ 
44: Tiefen Graben, I. 269. 288;i:ngarstrasse. 

III, 140, 170; Waffischgasse. II. 145,125: 
(In the country): Baden. II. 13, 102. 
106. 107. 145. 244. 249. 251. 315; III. 39, 
70. 71, 133. 134. 137. 177. 200: DObling. 
n; 14, 31; Gneixendorf. Ill, 23L 2M. 239, 
244. 267. 271: Heiligensladt. L M9. SM; 
II. 107, no, 119, 120, 869; Iletiendorf. L 
288. 289; II, 45, 47, 867; III. 95. 112, 
129: Landstrasse. III. 36, 39, 78; Mttdling. 

II. 880. 396; III. 6, 14, 17, 35^ 48i Nuss- 
dorf. II. 369; OberdObling. III. 69, 73; 
Pensing, III, 126; UnterdObling, L MS; 

III, 89, 

London PkUkarmonie Society : Neate 
buys overtures for. II, 333: the Society's 
disappointment. SM; its membership roll, 
834: B. offers to write new works for, 352. 
867; invites B. to visit London, 870, 878, 879, 
580. 895. 418: HI. Hogarth's history of. 



110: the Society and the Ninth Symphony. 

IIQ et teq.; 149, 127. 201. 209. 230. 234 «f 
$tq.; again invites B. to visit London. 186; 
appealed to by B. for aid. 289; IM pound* 
voted for B'a relief. 2fill et $eq.: gift re> 
claimed after B'a death, but released. 293. 
894; part of the sum applied to funeral 
expenses. 802. 

Love Affttiri. Marriage Projeete, B'$ rdatiofu 
mth Women : (see also "Character," etc.). 

I, xvi, zxi. 120: susceptibility to women's 
charnu, L I^ «<7-. *S5. 312 et leq., 334; 
encounter with a prince's mistress. II, 83: 
passion no influence in "Fidclio," II, 166: 
the "Immortal Beloved," L xxi. 28L 292, 
826. 828 et teg.; II. 66, 105. 106, 222. 343. 
8Sfi et aeq., 91i (see writings in contro- 
versy under "Grove," "La Mara." 
"Storck." "Prelinger." "Chantonoine." 
"RoUand." "Schindler." "Nohl." "Ka- 
lischer." "Frimmd." "Volbach. " Thonus- 
San-GaUi," "Hale." "Tenger "); Countess 
Therese Brunswick, I, 326; relations in- 
terviewed, 840; memoirs of, 844. Magda- 
lena Willmann. L 8?Ii Therese 
Malfatti, L S36i H. MS. 106. 230; Amalie 
Sebald, L 557; II. 206, 228. «Mj Giulietta 
Guicciardi. L 242i Mi. 2'^2; Madame 
Bigot, II. 84i Marie Koschak. L 318; II. 
883; Bettina von Arnim, II. 366; Fanny 
Giannatasio, II. 862; an alleged "Autumnal 
love," II, 888; B's contemplation of 
marriage. L offers hand to Magdelena 
Willmann. L 242: his celibacy. 242, 245. 
826; alleged proposal to Therese Malfatti, 

II, 178; effect of her rejection of him. 193. 
141. 112. 2QQ. 259. 240; a confession of 
disappointed love. 342; reputed proposal 
to Cibbini. IH. 205, 207. 

Opera Project* (see "FiDEUO," in Index 
of Compositions) : At work on an opera 
when he became deaf. L 263: his constant 
longing for a text. II, 118. 202; applies to 
Kotzebue for a book, II. 218: lir«ntious 
plots repugnant to him. III, iSilx subjects 
considered: "Macbeth" by Collin. II. 119. 
151. 153; "Bradamante" by Collin, II. 
119; intended collaboration of Varnhageo 
von Ensc. II. 204i "Alexander" by Schi- 
kaneder (?). II. 19. 20i Grillparzer's "Mdu- 
sine," III. Lia et eeq.; 135, 220; Kttrner's 
"Return of Ulysses. " II, 231; Rudolph 
von Berger's "Bacchus." II. 814. 828: 
"Romulus and Remus," 804^ 881; "Mac- 
beth" (not by Collin^. III. llTi "Romeo 
and Juliet," UTi Schiller's "Pimco." 117: 
Voltaire's tragedies. Ill, 117; Grillparzer's 
"Dragomira."^ III. HS, 120, 122. 

Orchettra and Organ. B's experience with : 
Lessons on violin and viola from Ro- 
vantini L 64; from Ries. 99; from Schup- 
panzigh, lifi; training in orchestra, 109. 1 11; 
Schindler in error, 239: studies organ- 
playing with Van den Eeden. L Mi 
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with Willibald Koch and Zeiuer. M; 

8Mum«s Neefe't dutie* aa orf^anut. 00] 
assistant to Neefe, 71_; appointed assistant 
organist in the Electoral Chap*!, 74; recom- 
mended for Court Qrganistship, SS^ 105; 
hia playing. IISL 

Pertonal Appearance and PortraiU : L 
76, ua, lili "Ugly and half cra«y," 243; 
described by Baillot. II, 55; deaoribed by 
Weissenbach. II, 294: describe! by Juliua 
Benedict. Ill, 139, 12iL=Dre8a. I, 147. 
8M: a new wardrobe for a new infatuation, 

II, 173; changes new coat for old one for 
dinner, II, 186; negligent appearance. 88. 
2a!L — Portraits: Silhouette by Neeaen, I, 
122: paintinga by MUhler, II, M. \^ Prim- 
md'a discussion of B'a portraits, II. 15; 
miniature by Hornemann. II. 33; Klein'a 
mask and Danhauser's bust. II, 
Latronne's cravon drawing engraved by 
HOfcl. II. 287; painting by Heckel. II. 338; 
painting by August von Kliiber. II, 399; 
lithograph by DUrck, III. 42; painting by 
Ferdinand Schimon, III. 21_, 41; portrait 
by Joseph Stieler. Ill, 4_1; death-mask and 
drawing by Danhauaer. Ill, 310; cravon 
drawing by Decker, imitated by Kriehuber, 

III. im 

Pianoforte Study and Playing (aee 
"Educatiox") : Studies pianoforte with 
hia father. L skiU as a boy described 
by Neefe. 60. HI; playa for Abb« Sterkel, 
114; dutiea aa pianist to the Elector, 185; 
Bach'a fuguea. 175: skill in sight-reading, 
IflQ; hia playing compared with WOlffl's, 
815; described by Tomaschek. 217: Cheru- 
bini'a comments on, 220: Spohr's criticism, 
II, 269: last public appearance as pianist, 
270; hia playing of "The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord," II, 855: advice to Cterny as 
to instruction of hia nephew. II. 374. 

Religion : Character of B'a rcligioua be- 
lief, II, lM.eteeq.: tranacriptionof Egyptian 
texts preaerved by him, 168; prayers in his 
note-books, 169. 249: an expression of faith. 
187: admonishes his nephew to pray. 407; 
views on church music, 414, 415; attitude 
towarda the Catholic Church. II, 1^ III. 
91; the Maaa in D, III. 91; recdvea the 
ritea for the dying, SQ£ et tea. 

Skeiehbookt : Geiinek finda the cause of 
B'a faulta in them. L 257: Nottebohm'a 
analvjiis, I, 257 et eeq.; 864: Kafka's, I. 
205. 200. 200. 210: Sketches in the British 
Museum, L 205^ 206, 209, 210. 261; Petter 
Collection. L 274, 290j H. UI, 129, ML 
209. 290: Grassnick Collection. L «I5; II. 
160: Kessler's. ^ 289. 868. 371; Lands- 
berger's. II, 73; Meinert Collection, II, 
150, 161; the "Fidclio" aketchea, II. 285; 
Mendelssohn Collection. II. iUL 
Beiden Savoyarden. Die" ("Les deux 
pettts Savoyards") : Opera by Dalayrac. I^ 



Belderbiuch, Kaspar Anton : Prime Mb- 
ister of Elector Max Friedrich L 1*1 l^i 
assumes paternity of Elector's illegitimate 
children. 16; death of. 38; secures Neefe's 
appointment as Court Organist. M: a 
musical amateur. 37; Whx Countess Belder- 
busch. a clavier player, L 37. 

Belftlum : Beethoven families residing in, in 
the 17th century, L ^SL 

Bell, Doyne C. : "Documents. Letters, etc.. 
relating to the Bust of Ludwig van Beetho* 
ven presented to the Philharmonic Society 
of London by Fanny Linibauer," III. 2&L 

Bellamy, Mr., English singer : II. SlIL 

Belzer. Frau von. Musical amateur in 
Bonn : L 38. 

Ben da, George : Hia opera "Ariadne anf 
Naioa." L 107, 108i "Romeo and 
Juliet," L tlx lOL 108; conductor of Seyd- 
ler'a company. 30. 

Benedict, Sir JuUiu : III. 1S7; his visit to 
B.. laa ei seq. 

Bcriier, Rudolph von : His opera- book 
"Hacchus. " II. 

Berlin : B. visits. L 192, 195; faulU public 
for not applauding, 197; II. 226: plays for 
the Singakademie. I, 197: the Singaka- 
demie and the Mass in D. Ill, 104, 180. 

Bemadotte, General J. B. : His association 
with the "Eroica," Hi et teq.; King of 
Sweden. III. 180. 

Bernard. Joseph Carl : II. 882, SA9. 398; 
III, 24, 80, HI; his "Libussa," ITS; "Der 
Sieg des Krcuacs." 114 et §eq. 

"Bemardsberg, Der." (See '*Eubb.") 

Bertlnottl, Mme. : II. li 

Bertolinl, Dr. : On B's susceptibility to 
women, L 818; on the origin of the "Eroi- 
ca," II, 25; on B'a dilatoriness. 76. 81; 
"Un lieto brindisi." II. 280, 305, 322; 
rupture of friendship with B., 841. 869. 

"Betulia liberata" : III. ua. 

Betx : "II Riso d'Apolline." L ifi. 

Beyer, Dr. : Letter to. II. i£SL 

Bigot, Lfbrarian of Count Rasoumowsky : 
II. 13, 125, 140; his wife, Marie. 11.84. UlL 

Bihler, J. N. : III. LSfi. 

Biographers of B. : Early, III, 187 et $eq. 

"BiographiMJie Notizen." (See" Wsobixb. 
P. G." and "RiES, Fehdikand.") 

Birchall, Robert, English publisher : II. 
319. 324. 325; difiBculty in getting a 
receipt from B.. 355, et tea.. 345, 346. 
859; death of, S.'il; and the overtures 
bought by the Philharmonic Society, 882. 

Birkenstock, Joseph .Melchlor : II. 178; 
Antonie. II. im 

Blahetka, Leopoldine : III. 50. 1S8> 151- 

Bland, Mrs., English singer : II. 81iL 

"Blendwerk. Das" ("La fauaae Mag^e") : 
Opera by Gr*try. L 107. 

Bl^hUnger, Joseph Karl : III. L iS. 
(See Gvardianektv under "Bcethotcn. 
LcowiG VAN," ana "Bbbthotsm. Kasl.") 
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Bo«r, S. M. de : VlaiU B.. III. m 
Bohemian Nobility : Miuted culture of 

the. L 158. 

B6hm, Violinist : Plays the Quartet Op. 127. 
III. IQSi torchbearer at B't funeral, 

III. 31i 

Bdhm'§ Theatrical Company : 8iL 
Bolld.SIgnora : B. plays *t her concert. Llfil^ 
Bonaparte, Jerome : L IMi II. 18*; invite* 

B. to his court, I'ii. 135 et ieq. 
Bonaparte, LouU, King of Holland : II, 

g-to, ^47. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon : Threatens invasion 
of Vienna, L 199i gQO; the "Eroica," i\S: 

II, ii\ B's remark: "I would conquer him!" 
117: neglects opportunity to hear the 
"Eroica. 140; marchea on Moscow. 881; 
holds court at Dresden. 881; effect of bis 
downfaii, i95: and Cherubini. III. 2Qfi- 

Bonn. City of : Festival in 1838, L sv^ii: 
•elected as Electoral residence, besieged 
bjr Marlborough, 6; restored to arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, 6; improved by 
Elector Oemcns August, 7; the Comedy 
House, 30: professional and amateur mu- 
sicians inB 8 time, SXi appearance of the 
city, iS. et teq.: Beethovens in before the 
arrival of the composer's grandfather. iAi 
music in Max Franc's reign, 8H^ theatrical 
companies, 118: B's friends, 117. 125. 186; 
B. leaves the city forever, 185; ITs com- 
positions in. 189 teq.: Beethoven Festival 
of 1845. II. 177. 

Booaey, Music publisher in London : III. 

III, 188: makes contract with B. through 
Ries, 188. 

Bom, Baroness : III, 42. 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society ; Com- 
missions B. to write an oratorio. III. 87. 
Botticelli. Singer : III IM. 
Bouilly. J. N. : His opera-texts. II, 3fi. 
Bowater. Mrs. : L 134^ 145; III, 41L 
"Bradamante" : Opera-book by Collin, 

Brahms, Johannes : Confirms authenticity 
of Bonn cantatas. I. 131 : comment on the 
compositions of royal personages. III, OL 

Brauchle : Tutor of Count ErdOdy's children, 
I, 380; II, 317. 

Braun, Baron : I^ 168: invites the Rom- 
bergs to give a concert, IMx 844, gOO. 3tS. 
850; engages Ries at B's solicitation. 360; 
engages Cherubini to compose operas. II. 
S; dismisses Schikaneder. 83, 34^ 35; 
withdraws "Fidelio." 63; ends his manage- 
ment of the Thcater-an-der-Wien. 18. — 
Baroness, I^ ii5. 844; dedication of the 
Horn Sonata. 8S£L 

Braunhofer, Dr. : Dedication of the "Abend- 
lied," III. 50, IMi fsnon for, 800i 819, 373; 
declines call to B.. iTi^ 274. 

Brelmann : IT, Lii. 

Breitkopf and Hilrtel : Acquire publication 
rights of this biography, L xv; employ Dr. 



RIemann to revise German edition, xv; B's 
letters to. L *Se. 294, 348, 849, 868. 369; 

II, 66. 62. 148, 118, 192. 198. 200, 204, 806; 
B. offers them all his works. 67; attempt 
to renew association with B., Ill, 73. 

Brentano, Antonle : II. 322; III. US, 
Brentano, Clemens : II. 190, £12. 
Brentano, Elizabeth. (See ARmii, Bn>- 

TINA VON.) 

Brentano, Franx : II, 179. 180; B. borrows 
money from. III. 39. 45. 46. 47i loan re- 
paid, 64, 184. 

Brentano, Maximiliane : II, 179, 180. ttL 

Brentano, Sophie : II. 170. 

Breuning, von : Family, L 8^ in- 
timacy with B., 99, 102; culture of, 
100. 

Breuning, duistoph von ; I. 98. 99; 

Christoph (son). L IM, 303. 

Breuning, Eleonore Brigitte von : Wife of 
Frans Gerhard Wegeler. L ^ lif. 119; 
lines on B's birthday. 122; inscription in 
his album. 185, 138. 300riTT. 214. 238, 

Breuning, Emmanuel Joseph von : I, ftS* 

Breuning, Georg Joseph von : L 83. 

Breuning, Dr. Gerhard : Visited by Thayer, 
L xi 90, 99, 100, 300; opinion of B's brother 
Karl. II, 822. 862: description of Johann 
van B.. Ill, CGl B's interest in him as a lad. 

III, 814; on B's last illness, 247; on the 
medical treatment of B.. 887, 300. 

Breuning, Johann I.orenz von : I, £8. 

Breuning, Johann Philipp von : I, 88. 

Breuning, Lorenz (Lenr) von : X, 91). 119, 
198: reports to Uomberg about B.. 199j B's 
lines in his album, 201, 202. 

Breuning, Madame von : 1^^ 99; selects B. 
as teacher for her children. 100: influence 
over B., IQSL 188. HO, 303; death of. 100: 
dedication of the pianoforte arrangement 
of the Violin Concerto. II. 134. 

Breuning, Marie von : III. 21^ 

Breuning, Stephan von : I, 99; intimacy 
with B., 119. 191, 198; returns to Vienna, 
888. 301: B. advises his employment by 
the Teutonic Order, 303: his relations with 
B. in Vienna, 310 ei teg.; B's injustice 
toward him. 311. — II. becomes clerk in 
Austrian war department, 14j quarrds 
with B., 27 et tea.; reconciTiation. 88: 
receives miniature from B., 38; poem for 
the second performance of "Fidelio," 01; 
letter concerning the opera, £1; B's con- 
cern for his health, 155: death of his wife, 
153; dedication of the Violin Concerto, 168; 
warns B. against his brother Karl, 322. — 
III, 84, 197: intimacy with B. resumed. 
813; persuades B. to resign guardianship, 
864; objects to unqualified bequest to 
Nephew Karl. 879; finds B's bank stock 
and the love-letter. 378. 

Bridgetower, George Augustus Polgreen, 
Violinist : I. 180; his career. II. ii nrq.; his 
notes on the "Kreutser Sonata," IQ, 
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BridI, Joseph Anton : 11, SSL 

Britiah Museum i Sketcbe* in L i05, *Ofl, 

i09. no. idi. 
Broadwood, Thomas : Prea«nts pisnoforte 

to B.. II. S90 ei $eq.: III. 20L 432, 
Browne. Count : 199; B. calls him hi* 

"first Maecenas." 2^2, 244j II. 2iL=<X»unt- 

ess, L 200, im. 244. 

Briihl. Count : III, lii 

Brunswick, Count Franz : L 8gg; tlie 
IlAAOumowsky quartets, II, 104: letters 
from B.. 105. 202. 210. 245. 206; 

ruined by theatrical mana^^ment. IM; 
dedication of Fantasia Op. TL. 193; III, 
24. 170: offers summer sojourn in Hungary 
to B.. LZfi. 

Brunswick, Count : L SiQ^ ML 

Brunswick, Countess Marie : L 340. 

Brunswick, Countess There«e : I, xvi, 
279: her relations with U., 317. iHSL 33i el 
scf.; sends her portrait to B., B's mes- 
sage to her brother, "Kiss your sister 
Therese." II, 105^ 101^ HSj dpdication 
of the SonaU Op. 78. 105j portrait of, 202; 
letter to. 203. iaiL 

Bryant. William Cullen : Quoted L 258. 

Buda-Pesth : National Museum of. gets B's 
Broadwood pianoforte. II. S92. 

"Buona Figliuola, La" : Opera by Rcdni, 
L 25.32. 

Burbure, Lten : Supplies information con* 
rerning the Belgian neethovens, I^ 42.. 

Bureau d'Arts et Industrie : Established. 
II, 35. 

Bumey, Dr. Charles : "Present State, etc." 
quoted, L 174. 

Cache, Singer at first performance of "FI- 

delio"; II. tL 
CHcilien-Verein of Frankfort : Subscription 

to the Mass in D. Ill, mi. IM. LUL IM. 
"Calamity di Cuori, La" : Opera by G»> 

luppi. L 28- 
Caldara : Opera "Gioas, Re di Giuda," 

Campbell, Thomas : "The Battle of the 
Baltic," II, 203. 

Capponi, Marchese : L SIL 

Carlyle, Thomas : II, S60. 

Carpanl : Italian text for Haydn's "Cre- 
ation," II, 116: introduces Rossini to B., 
S60. 

Carriere, Moriz : Dubious of the genuine- 
ness of B's letters to Bettina von Arnim, 
II, 185. 

Cassel ; B. invited to become chapelmaster 
at. II. 122, 124^ 135 et teq.; UL 

Cassentini, Dancer : L 2fl&. 

Castelli : On failure of the Concerto in E- 
flat. ir, 215; torchbearer and poet at B's 
funeral. III. 312. 

Castlereagh, Viscount : II, SfiL 

Catalan! : II. 310. 

Catalogue, Classified, of B's works : II, S8. 



Catherine II, Empress of Rossis : 11. BL 

Champein : L Sfi. 

Channing : B. asks for full report of speech 

on his death-bed. III. 2aa. 
Chantavolne, Jean : I, 211, 228. 337. 
Chappell, Music publisher in London : II. 4IS. 
Charles XIV (Bernadotte). King of Sweden : 

III, IM. 

Gherublnl, Luigi : On B's playing, L 1*0, 
824: engaged to compose o|>eras for Vienna. 
II, 3, 4Ii B's respect for, 48; opinion of 
"Fidelio." 63. 64. 202i"Les deux Journies,'* 

II, 3; 36; III, 139; "Lodoiaka." II. S; 
"ElUe," 3i "Medea." 8; "Faniska," 110; 
asked by B to urge subscription to Mass 
on King of France. III. 100, li&x on B. and 
Moxart. 205: Schlesinger on. 206: on B's 
quartets, 216; his "Requiem" sung at B's 
funeral. 312> 

Cherubini, Madame : On B's social con- 
duct, L liL 

Chorley, Henry F. : Receives and'publishes 
B's letter to Bettina von Arnim, II. 182. 

1S4. am 

Churchill, John, Earl of Marlborough : L fi» 
Church Music : B's views on. Ill, 2113. 
Clbblni, Antonla : B's offer of marriage to, 

III, 205. 207. 

Clmarosa, Domenico : "L'ltaliana in Lon- 
dra," r 32; "II Matrimonio segreto," 124.. 

Clam-Gallas, Count Christian : L 194. 

Clari, Countess Josephine di : L 194. 

Clemens August, Elector of Cologne : L 
1; his extravagance, 7; succeeds to the 
Electorship, 7^ career of, 7; life in Rome, 8; 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 7, 
&&: opens strong-box of the Order. 8; falls 
ill while dancing and dies. Tj, &; entry into 
Bonn, 0; his music-chapel, g; appoints 
Van den Eeden Court Organist, lO^ in- 
creases salary of B's grandfather, 10; mu- 
sic in his reign, H; his theatre, .30; appoints 
B's grandfather Court Musician, 43. 

Clement, Franz, Violinist : II, 2; conductor. 
42: B's Violin Concerto, Ifi; succeeds 
HKring as conductor in Vienna, 112; pro- 
duces "Mount of Olives," 209. and the 
Ninth Symphony. Ill, 137 et teq. 

Clement!, Muzio : L 83; encounter between 
him and B.. II, 23. 88. 15; contract with B. 
for compositions, 102; tardy payment of 
debt, 131, 158; B. on his pianoforte studies. 
875; B. sends them to Gerhard von Breu- 
ning. III, 214. 

GoUard, F. W., Partner of Clementi : II, 
102. 108. 

GoUin, von : "Coriolan," II, lOL 102; 

"Bradamante," II, 119; "Macbeth."TT; 

119. 151: "Jerusalem Delivered. " H. 119. 

151: Letter to, II. 149: asked to write a 

drama for Pesth, 88. 201. 
Cologne : Electors of in the 18th century. I, 

1 et ttq. Archbishop Engelbert, 8; civu 

income of Electorate, L 
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"Colonie, !>!•" ("L'laola d'Amore") : Opera 

by Sacchini, L IQB^ 
Complete Editions of R's Works planned : 

II. 18. 38, IQii III. 36, 54, 190, 20i 237: 
Archduke Rudolph's Collection, II, SiOQ, 

Ckniflress of Vienna : II. 288, 28fi. 
Consecutive Fifths : R's dictum on II, 
"Contadlna in Corte, La" i Opera by 

Sarchini, I, ifi, 
Conti : L iMi II, 2- 

"Convivo. 11" : Opera by Clmarosa. L Ifll. 
"Corsar aus Llebe" : Opera by VVeigi, L 

«68; II. 

Courts of Europe t Invited to subscribe to 

the Majis in D. III. Q^et»«q. 

Court Composers : Their duties in the I8tb 
century, L 1-3. 

Court Theatres of Vienna : B. aska appoint- 
ment aa composer for, II, QK. 

Cramer, F., Violinist : L IMi H. li- 

Cramer, John Baptist : I. 180: sketch of, 
818, glO: makes U'a acquaintance. gl8; 
his admiration for B., gl9; on B'» playing. 
tlO: II, 818; B's opinion of him as pianist, 

"Creation, The." Haydn's oratorio : L 
US. idQ. g84. m; II. 89, m, TOT; 
receives the fir.it metronomic marks, i2i 

Cressner, George, Engliab Ambassador at 
Bonn : I. Qi. 

CromwelF: L viii: 11. 980. 

Czapka : Magistrate to whom B. appeals, 

III, iM, 
Cxartoryskl; Prince : L 2ZL 
C«emln, Count : L 

Ccemy, Carl : I, 85; anecdote about B. and 

Geliriek, on B's extempore playinR, 

196: use of high registers of pianoforte, 
iiS; itd; pupil of B.. 314; duct playing 
with Ries, 314; testimonial from B.. 315; 
> memory of, 315; rebuked by B. for chang- 
ing his music, 316; letters, 316, Si{i(;on 
the reception of the "Eroica," II. 95i 
on the Rasoumowsky Quartets, 75; on B's 
playing and teaching, 90i on B's character. 
Bl: on the theme of the Credo in the Mass 
in C. 107; on the first performance of the 
Choral Fantasia. 130^ 215, 314; rebuked 
by B. for changing his music, 337: letter, 
838; B's advice as to instruction of Nephew 
Karl, 874; inaccuracies as biographer, 876; 
visiU B., Ill, 2031 torcbbearer at B's 
funeral. Slf, 

Czemy, Wenzet : L 280. 

Czerwensky, Oboist : L 232. 

Dalayrac : Operas "Nina," I. lOL 108i "Les 

deux petits Savoyards." IXtlL 
Danhauser : Makes bust of B., II, ggl; 

death-mask. III. 810. 
Dardanelli, Singer : III. 77> I8fi. 
Decker > Makes crayon drawing of B., III. 

178. 

De^en, ASrooaut : III. fii. 



Delters, Dr. Hermann, German translator 
of Thayer's work : L Dedication; 88^ 
writes conclusion of the biography, xv, 
7.5, 103; discusses date of a letter to 
Wegeler. 177; on the C-sharp minor Sonata, 
99i; B's letters to Bettina von .'\rnim, II, 
197; B's conduct towards Simrock. Ill, 53. 

De la Borde : Opera "Die MUllerin. " I, IQIL 

Deler (Teller, DcUer?) : "Eigensinn und 
Launen der liebew" opera, L 81. 

I>embscher : III, 193; canon, "Muss es 
sein? " m. 2M. 

Demmer : Singer at first performance of 
"FidcHo," II, 50, 6ii III. 88, 

Demmer. Joseph : Petitions for the post 
of B's grandfather. I, 22; appointed. iS. 

Denmark, King of : Subscribes for the 
Mass in D. III. 102, 105. 

Desaides : Opera 'TOie. " L iS. 101; "Die 
Rcue vor acr That." 32; his operas in 
Bonn, 86; "Les trois Fermicrs." 107. 

Descriptive Music : B. and. II. 120. 

"D^serteur, Le" : Opera by Monsigny, L 

Deeaauer. Joseph : Buys autograph score of 

"Eroica," II, 44. 
"Deux Journ6es, Lea" : Opera by Cheru- 

bini. II, 3; III. ISfl. 
Devenne : "Battle of Gemappe," 11, 23i. 
Deym, Counteea Isabelle : L 342; H. UiS^ 
Deym. Countess Josephine : L ilSi 822, 

342: II, 203. 
Diabelli, Anton : II. 314; III. aegntiationi 

with B., 107: variations on his waltz, lil 

ei aeq.; commissions Sonata for four hands. 

IBS. 

Dickens, Mra., Enriisb singer : II. 310. 

"Die beiden Callphen" : Opera by Meyer- 
beer II iST. 

"Die Muilerin" : Opera by De la Bordc. L 
109 

Dletrlchsteln, Count : Tries to have B. 

appointed Imperial Court Composer, III, 

115; sends B. texts for missal hymns, 116. 
Dlttcrsdorf : Operas "Doktor und Apothe- 

ker." L 108, 109i "Ilieronymus Knicker." 

109; *^Daa rothe Kttppchen." 10?i lS9i 

178. ISi 

Dobbeler, AbM Clemens : Carries Trio 

Op. 3 to England. L 1^*^ 1^ 
Dobbler's Dramatic Company ; L 28, 
**Dr. Mumer" : Opera by Schuster. L 108. 
"Doktor und Apotheker" : Opera by 

Dittersdorf. L 108, IQIL 
Doleialek, Johann Emanuel : I, 289; 

sketch of, 368; on the first performance of 

the Choral Fantasia. II. ISO; III. 294. 
Donaldson, Edinburgh publisher : III. H. 
"Don Giovanni" : Opera by Mosari, L 

91, 107, 168, 193i 11. 404; III. 44. 
"Donne aempre Donne, Le" : Opera by 

Lucchesi, I, 48. 
Dont, Jacob : II. 899. 
Dont, Joacph Valentine : IL 899. 
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Domdlf. Singer. Ill ; Ififi. 
"Dorfbarbier, Der" : Opera by Haier. L 35. 
"Dorfdeputlrten, Die : Opera by Schu- 

bauer, L 1^ 
Dousmoulln. (Sc« ToocavMoouN.) 
"Dragomira" : Drama by Grillpaner, III, 

UB. liQ. 

DTBgonetti, Domenlco ; Makes B's 

acquaintance, L 818; skilt on donble- 
basa. 218i II, lUl Trio in Fifth Symphony. 
Ig6. ggg; redtativet in NtnUi Symphony, 
III. tSL 

Drama, German : Cultivated in the time of 

Max Priedrich, l^i&ei »eq 
Drechsler, Chapelma.<itcr : III. 181; paJI- 

bearer at B'n funeral, Sli 
Dresden : B's intended visit to, L 12i^ 
Drewer, Ferdinand, Violiniat ; I. iS, fcL> 
I>^leba^t, Baron F. J. : "Le» Ruinei de 

Babilone," II, iOi. 
Droftdiclc, Baroness : 11, M. 
Duncker, Friedrlch : "Leonore Prohuka," 

II, ifiS. 

Duni : Opera, "Die Jiger and das Wald- 

madchen," L 4fi» 
Duport : Director of the KSrnthnerthor 

Theatre, and the Ninth Symphony, III, 

157. 

Duport, Pierre, Violoncellist : L ^ 
DUrck, F. : His lithograph of Stieler's por- 
trait, III, 12. 

Duschek, Madame : L IM. ii^ 
DU£«seldorf : Electoral archives at, L 5- 
Dutilller : Operas, "\anerina e Pandolfo," 

I, 165i "Trionfo d'Amore," IM. 

Eb«rl, Anton : L 112; II. 2. 
Ecclesiastical States of Germany : Former, 

L L 15. 

Edwards, F. G. : His sketch of Bridgetower's 

career, II, LL 
Egyptian Text : Preserved by B., II, 11(8. 
"Ehrenpforte, Die" : Drama by Treitschke. 

II. STL 

"Eifersucht auf der Probe" : Opera by 

Anfossi, I, Si. 
•'EifersUchtlfte Llebhaber, Der" ("L'A- 
mant jaloux") : Opera by Grfctry, I^ 81. 

107. 

"Elgensinn und Launen der Llebe" : 

Opera by Deler (?), L 
"Elnsprtlche, Die" : Opera by Ncefe, L 56, 
Electoral Chapels : Appointments in, If 8. 
Electors of Colore : 1 et teq. 
Ella. John : II. 12] III, S2. 
Embel, F. X. : III. 142, 
"Ende ^ut, Alles gut" : Opera by d'Antdne, 

I, lue. 

En^elbert, Archbishop of Cologne : L ^ 
England i B's plsn to visit. II, 142; his 
admiration for the English people and 

government, HI. 36^ 70^ 18_L court of, 
not invited to subscribe to Mass in D, 
104. llg. (See "PaiNca Raasira.") 



English plays produced at Msx Friedrich's 

court, I. 29. 80. IL 
"EntfOhrung aus dem SeraU" : Opera by 

Moxart. L ?«» lOL Iflfl^ 
Eppinger, Heinrlch, Amateur violinist : L 

185. 274. S06: II, SL 
E{»plnger, Dr. Jos^h : II, 885. 
Erard, S^bastien : Presents pianoforte to 

B.. II. il. 

Erdddy, Count : L llii continued friendship 

for B., II. 82, m, 17L 
Erdftdy, GounteMMarl« : Said by Schindler 

to have been one of B's loves. L SiL sketch 

II. Ml IMl dedication of Trios Op. 70. 
132: proposes plan to keep B. in Vienna, 
136. 141: letter of apology from B.. Hi, 
162. 315. 319: B's letter of condolence of 
death of her child. 339; dedication of Op. 
102. 357; III. 2]i dedication, 

Erk and B6hme : "Deutschcr Ltederhort." 
L ^ 

"ErUUkiig" : Song by Schubert. L mi lU. 

gaa. 

Ernst, Violinist ; Purchaser of the Hciligeo* 
stadt Will. I, SMi and B's last quartet.s 

III, 139. 

"Ernst und Ludnda" ("Eraste et Lu- 

cinde") : Opera by Gr^try. I, 3_L 
Ertmann, Baroness Dorothea : Pupil of 
B., L 322j II, 2j 83, i\5} B. ron.ioles her 
griefby playing the pianoforte. 350^ dedica- 
tion of Sonata Op. 101, 356. 365. 
Esterhazy, Count Franz : L 170. 
Esterhazy, Prince Franz Anton : L 172; 
Princess, L 

Esterhazy, Count Johann Nepomuk : L 

170. 

Eaterhazy. Prince Nicholas : I, 169i H, 
98; commissions B. to write a mass, 100: 
letters from B.. 107; criticism of the Mass 
in C, 108. im 

Esterhazy, Count NIklas : II. 08^ 222. 

Esterhazy. Prince Paul Anton : L 166. 171. 
189; invited to subscribe to the Mass in 
D, III, 

Esterhazy, Princess : Dedication of the 

Marches Op. 45, L Mli H. 10. IM. 
"Esther" : Opera by S. F. A. Aubcr. L 14. 
"Euryanthe'' : Opera by Weber. III. 189. 

140. 

*'fiv6nement8 lmpr6ma. Lea" : Opera by 

Gretry, I, 32, 
Ewer and Co. : III, 13. 
Eybler, Joseph : I. 165: B's respect for him, 

242; pslibearer at B's funeral, III. Mi. 

Fad us, the Brothers : Amateun in Bonn, I^ 

as. 

Falsification of B's age : L ZQ. 11^ 
"Falstaff. ossia le Tre BurlP : Opera by 

Salieri. L 227. 
"Faniska" : Opera by Cherubini. 11, 110. 
"Fassblnder, Der" : Opera by Oudioet. L 
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"FatUM Magle, La" : Opera by Gr^try. 

I. IflL 

"ftiwt," Goethe'a : II. Ufl; III, 75. 220. 
"Pilix. ou I'Enfant trouTi" : Opera by 

Moiuigny, L Si. iQft> 
Felsburg, Count Stalnar too : II. ss8i III. 

"Fermlera, L«« trola" : Opera by DcMidet. 

FldellMimo Papaiteno : Nickname for 

Schindler, III. 
"FlcMo" : Drama by Schiller. Ill, 117. 
**FIloM>fo dl Campagna" : Opera by 

Galuppi. L 

Ftnanz-Patent, Auntrian : Ita effect on B'» 

annuity. II, 211 et $eq. 
"FInta Glardlnlera, La" : Opera by 

Paisiello. L Hia. 
Flftcher, CacJHe : L xviii. 57^ 48. 
Fischer, Gottfried : L "vii. 48, 47. 30. 51. 

61. OfL 

Fischer Maniucript : I. xvii, 48. 47. 50. 51. 
Fischer : Opera. "Swetard's ZaubergQrtel" 

II. la. 

Fodor, Sinffer : III, 12L 

Fontaine, Mortier de : II, 73. 

Forkel, J. N. : Biography of Bach. L 30S; 
"History of Music in Examples." iC 81. 

Forray, Baron Andreas von : II. 4ilL 

FOrster, Emanuel Aloys : L 178: influences 
B'a chamber music, g73: his son'4 lessons 
from B.. II. 8L 1*5, 815, 380. 

Fortl. Singer : II, iflfL 

Fouche, Mary de : L ISfl. 

Fouqu6, Baron de la Motte : II. 8S0. 

"Four Elements, The" : Oratorio planned 
by Kuffncr. III. ilfi. 

Fox, Mn. Jabez ; Acquires Thayer's port- 
humous papers, L ziv; her copy of Mfthler's 
portrait of B.. II. 12. 

**Pra due Litigantl" : Opera by Sarti. L 

France, King of : Subscribes for Mass in D 

and strikes medal. Ill, &9. 105. iSSL 
Frank, Dr. : Treats B.. L SOIL 
Prank, Joseph : L 
Frank, Madame. (See Gbrabdi.) 
Frankfort : CXcilien-Verein in. Ill, lOL 106. 

III. LSfL 

Franz (Franda), Emperor of Austria : L ill! 

III. 

Franrensbrunn : IT, 223. 
"Frascatana, La" : Opera by Paisiello. L 
107. 

Frederick II, King of Prussia : L 1^2; re- 
puted father of B.. IH. 214. 

Fredoick III, of Prusnia, German Emperor : 
marries Princess Victoria of England; a 
Wedding Song. III. 13. 

Frederick William III, Kin«of Prussia :L 
|g4_ }9,'i_ ^(Ji, 

"FreTscTiUtz, Der" : Opera by Weber, III, 



Fr«udenb«rg, Karl Gottfried : Visits B.. 

Ill, 2Gi. 

Preund, Philip : Variations, I^ 300. 
"Freundschaft auf der Probe" ("L'AnutJ« 

k r£prf uve") : Opera by Gritry, L 1^ 
Frledelberg : I. I90i "Ein grosses, deutsches 

Yolk sind wl7,'* 
Friedlowsky, Clarinettist : L 3*fi. 
Fries, Count Moritz : I, 172; dedication of 

Violin Sonatas. 290; Quintet Op. 89^ 294; 

collects funds for Bach's daughter, 808. 
Primmel : "Beethoven Jahrbuch," L 238; 

"Beethoven's Wohnungen," 269; on the 

Bagatelles. 862. 337: on Beethoven's por- 

traiu. II, M. 
Fritzleri (Frldzerl, Frizer) : Opera "Die 

seidcnen Schuhc." L 82, Sfl. 
Fry. William Henry, American critic : II, 

S58. 

Fuchs, Alova ; L anecdote of B. 

and Haydn, 285; owner of Heiligenstadt 
Will, 331: solo singer in Troppau. II, 208. 
808. 

Fuchs : "Battle of Jena" arranged for two 

flutes, II. 232. 

Fugger. Counteta : Favorite of Elector 
Joseph Clemens, I, S. 

Fugues : B's opinion on II, 280. 

FUrstenberg, Cardinal : L his govern- 
ment of the Electorate. political vicissi- 
tudes. 3. 14. 

Fuss, Johann : Opera "Romulus and Re- 
mus." II. 304. 

Puz, Joseph : "Gradus ad Pamassum." L 
153. LSfl. 

Galltzin, Prince George : III. iiUL 

Galltzin, Prince Nicolas Boris : III. TS; 
dedication. 81; the last Quartets, B7, 183: 
asked to appeal to Csar for subscription, 
102; controversy over payment for the 
Quartets. 2211 et itq. 

Gallenberg, Count Wenzel Robert : 
Marries Countess Guicciardi, I, 320. 324; 
associated with Barbaja, 320: as a com- 
poser. II. 42: in. 130. 

Gallenberg,~C;ount : Son of Countess 
Guicciardi, I, 340. 

Galuppi : Operas "II Filosofo di Campagna." 
L 25; "La CalamitA di Cuori." 20; "Tre 
Amanti ridiw^i." 21. 

GSnsbacher : On Vogler's playing. II. 1^ 
palU)«arer at B's funeral. III. 314. 

Gardiner, William : "Italy, Her Arts, etc.." 
L laii on the Trios Op. SL 135; "Sscred 
Melodies." III. 40; offera B. 100 guineas 
for an overture, 40. 

Garzia, Franceaco : "Schiava finta." L 
2fi. 

Gaasmann : Opera "Die Liebe unter den 
Handwerkern" ("L'Amore artigiano"), L 

SL 40- 

Gassner : His projected biography of B.« 
UI. 198. 
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GATcaox : "Lfonore. oa I'Amoor conjugal," 

II. 83, Ml "L'Amour WW." Sli "Le petit 
Matclot." Sfl- 

Cazflnello : Pupil of B'» father. L 
"GeitzJaen In dear FaUe, Die" : Opera by 

Schuster. L IM. 
Gelinek, Abbi Joseph : Recommenda B. to 

Srhenk. L IMl hi* hatred ot B., 15*; 

Caerny'a anecdote, 15!?: on B's tketch- 

bookf) 

"Geloale vlllane, L«" : Opera by Sarti, L 81- 
"Geloeo in Cimento, 11" : Opera by An- 

fonai, L Si- 
Genney, Counteaa von t II. 887. 
George rV, King of England (sec Priwc» 

Regent) : II. B'a address to, III. 

lie, iia. 

Gerardi, Chriatlne von. Amateur nnger t 
L *43; marries Joseph Frank, MS, iMi 
letter to, H. 3. 

Geaelischaft der bildenden RUnstler" t 

Cwliachaft der Musikfreunde : L 13§± 
908. as. 830. 315: II, Hj eommisaions B. 
to write an oratorio, 3g5. 330. 997; III, 15. 
Uiei ttq.; 175, iH; elecU B. Hon. Mem.. 
175, <18. 

"G&far" : Opera-book projected for B.. II. 
gfli 

Glannatasio, Cajetan del Rio : B't Nephew 
in his care. SiJ ft leq.; letters. 83<, 849; 
B. authorizeM him to punish his ward. S7S, 
888. 392, 40«, 410; a wedding hymn. III. 
IS. 

Glannatasio, Fanny : On Archduke Ru« 
dolph as B's pupil, II, 80: her diary, 341. 
361. 403; III, t^SSL 

"Gioaa, Re dl Gluda" : Oratorio by Caldara. 
L 154. 

Girando, M. F. de : L Sifi. 
GIfiser, Franz : III, 

Glelchenstein, Count Ignaz Ton : L 888; 

becomes cierk in the War Department of 
Austria, II, 14. gg^ 104: letters from B.. 
114. 132, 140, 155, 174, 175, 138, 138; 
dedication of Sonata Op. 69, HL IMi 305; 

III. ifli. 

Gleimer, Claire von : III, 84. 

GlOftgl, Franz : B'b visit to Lins. II, ISO. 

Gluck : Operas "Die Pilgrimme von Mekka," 
L 34, 108; "Alceste." L §61 "Orfeo," 86; 
"IpEigenia in Tauris." 815i II. 119. 

Gncizendorf : Johaon v. B. buys estate near. 
III. UL (See Lodoinob and Jobanw tah 

BBBTftOTKlf.) 

**God save the King" (see Ihdkz to Com- 
positions) : 11, Ml. 810: Karl tranalatet 
stanza for B., Ill, 2Qa. 

Goethe ; B's admiration for hia poetry. L 
tfl; II. 147— Vol. II: "Pkuat," 
"Egmont," L5a (see CoMPoamowi); "Is- 
rael in der WUste." Ifll; West-Oatlicbea 
Divan." 167; "WUhelm Meister," 176: 



letter from Bettina von Amim, 178: letter 
to Bettina, 186. IM; asks for songs com- 
posed by B.. 189; letter from Bettina. 190; 
B's admiration. 194; letter from B.. 197; 
letter to B., 197; at Teplitz. iii t( $4q.: 
goes with B. on a pleasure trip, iil: at 
Karlsbad. iiL describes B.. M4; re- 
buked by B. for his deference to royaltv. 
iU. M8, MT; the mwting at Teplitt. ii^ 
— Vol. III. B's account to Rochliti of his 
meeting. 15; "Faust" music. 75, HQ; asked 
by B. to get subscription of Grand Duke 
of Weimar. 98, 104; \m taste in music. 98. 
Goasec : L 85. 

"Gott erhalte unsern Kaiser" : L iQQ; 
III, 84. 

Gotrwaldt, Chamber Music Director at 

Bonn : II, n, li- 
"Graf Annand." (See Les decx JonnN^Ea.) 
Grahame, Scottish poet : His tribute to B., 

II, 290. 

Grasaalkowitz, Prince : L 148. 

Graaanick Sketchbook : L *I5l 11. IfiQ. 

GratX : B. sends music for Ursulines, 11, gl4. 
2i5 e< M«.; Musik-Verein at, elecU B. Hon. 
Mem.. Ill, Z2. 

Graan : HU "Tod Jesu." II. 89; B's judg- 
ment on a fuame, 8fl. 

"Great Mogul" : Haydn's designation of 

B., L m 

Grelner, Michael, Tenor : III, 81. 

Gr6try : Operas "Silvain," L Mi "L'Amant 
jaloux," 3L 107: "L'Ami dcla .Maison, " aL. 
86: "L'.\miti6 k I'Epreuve." Sli "Lucille." 

31. 86; "Mariage des Samnites." aii 
"Erastc et Lucindc." 8I1 "Z^raireet Aaor," 

32. 80; "Les fivincments impr^vus." 31i 
"Le Magnifique." 86; "L'Amant jaloux." 
"La fausse Magie." 107: "Richard. Coeur 
de Lion," 226. SQi 

Griealnger : "Bioffraphische Notiten Uber 
Joseph Havdn." I. 249; III, 73, J^fi. 

Grillparzer : L «I0; on B's dress, 322; III, 
117; "Dragomira." 118, 122; "Ottokar," 
121; "Meluaine." IIS et teg.; 135, 220; 
torchbearer at B's funeral, 312; writes fun- 
eral oration. 312: mother of the poet, L 2IiL 

Grimm, the brothers : II. IM. 

Groaheim, Dr. G. L. : L 2fi2. 

GroMmann, Mme. : I. 7S. 

Grossmann and Hehnuth ; I. 85. 86. 63. 

"Grotta dl Trofonlo, La" : Opera by 

Salifri, I, HO. 
Grove, Sir George : L x. ni. nii. 886; 

II. m. 

Guatelli, Bey and Paaha : L MIL 
Gudenau, Baron von : L M. 
Guglielmo : Opera "Robert und Callista," 

L 81, IM. 

Guicclardl, Counteaa Giulletta : L 243. 
844: dedication of the Sonata in C-sharp 
minor, 292. 322, 370; relations with B., 
aift el uq.; mamea Count Galienberg, 8g0; 
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pupil of 6.. S22i her portrait. 8S5. ftU; the 
Rondo in G. 870; Vol. II: 47^ IQIL (Se« 
"Love ArrAiM," under "BIpL. v.") 

**GUnther von Schwaraburs" : Opera by 
Holzbauer. I. 31. Sft. 

"Gute Nachrlcht" : Drama by Treitscbke. 
II. i68^ «70j 27L SIT. 

Gyrowetz : Respected by B., L 8*1; on the 
Rasoumowsky Quartets, II, 75i pall- 
bearer at B'a funeral. III. ail. 

Habich, DanciDK-maater : L LSSi 

Hagen. J. A. Frelherr Ton : L Sfi; "Wir 

habt-D Ihn wiedcr," 
Hahn, Christine EUzabeth : Wife of 

Burner. II. ML 
Haitzinger, Singer : III. 83. 
Hale. Philip : On the "Immortal Beloved." 

Htum, Anton, Pianist : II. 8t9. 888; arranges 

Fupue in B-flat. III. 223. 
"Hammerklavier" : II. 304. 
Hammer- Purgstall : Book of an oratorio, 

II, 118; influence on B., 167. 

Hand^: L l^i dud with Matthison. 72» 
85; "Judas Maccabwus," 202, «05.— Vol. II, 
Coranicmoration of. If; "Messiah." 12, 310, 
812; B'* admiration for, 89; "Acis and 
Galatea," 209, ITli "Timotheus." 216; 
"Samson." 859; "Belshazzar," 859.— Vol. 

III. B. on "Messiah." 133i ".■Mexander's 
Feast." IMl B's estimate. 182; on hi4 trum- 
pets. 208: "Saul," 210; gift of his scores to 
B., 277, 288, 289, 294, 226. 

Handel and Haydn Society of Boston : 
Commissions H. to write an oratorio. III, 87. 

Hanslick, Dr. Eduard : Makes known the 
discovery of the Bonn cantatas. L 130: "Ge- 
schichte des Concertwesens in Wien," 223. 

Hardenburg, von, Prussian Chancellor : II, 
302. 

luring. Banker and amateur musician : L 
236; II. LLL 

Harrach. Count : L 172. 

Hiirtel, G. C. : B. sends a letter of con- 
dolence, II. iM. 

HartI, Joseph. Director of Court Theatres : 
IT, HTj resi(?nntion, 2QL 

Haslinger, Tobias, Music publisher : II, 
279: "Ideal einer Schlacht." 279i Canon 
on. Ill, 48, 44, 187^ IMl B. attempU a 
joke on him, 190; torchbearer at B's fun- 
eral. ai2. 

Hatzfeld. CounteM : L lOi ST. m 

Hatzfeld. Prince : III. 04. 

Hauschka : "Gott erhalte unsem Kaiser," 

L 200; 

"HausfreuniJ, Dcr" ("L'Ami de la Mai- 

son") : Opera by Gr^try. I, 31._ 
Hausmann : Music lover in Berlin. L xii. 
HSuuler'sche GeselUchaft : Theatre in 

Bonn. L lAi 
RaTeckas, Ernest : I, LL 
Hawthorne : His note-books, L ifiL 



Haydn, Joseph : Vol. I: His duties at Ester- 
has. iSi first visit to Bonn, 110; at Godes- 
berg. 116; B. shows him a cantata, 116; B. 
proposed as his pupil, 123; plans to take B. 
to London, 125; B's introauction to. 140; 
gives B. lessons. I£I1 et teq.; B's disparage- 
ment of him as a teacher, 152: rupture 
between the two, 155, 189; his imitative 
music. 111; "The Seasons." HI; his judg- 
ment on the Trios Op. L 175: dedication 
of the Sonata Op. 2, 186; B. plays at his 
concert, 188; writer dances for the Ri- 
dotto Room, 188: the Austrian National 
Hymn, 200; "Seven Last Word.-i." 214: 
"The Creation." 243,^ 266. IM, 285; Grie- 
singer's biographv, 249; Kofeluch, 2T1: 
on B"s "Prometheus," 285.— Vol. II: Said 
to have been Bridgetower's teacher, 11; 
the Salomon concerts, 12; comment oo 
Anna Milder. 49; bis settings of Scotch 
songs, 70; Marie Bigot. 89; "The Creation" 
performed at birthday concert, 116, 126; 
'Ritorno di Tobia." 131 : Scotch songs 
for Thomson, 219, 416 — Vol. Ill: Mass 
"In tempore belli." 92; picture of his birth- 
place shown to B. on his death-bed, 802. 

Heckermann, Fanny : III. &JL 

"Heilige Grab, Das" : Oratorio by Pa8r, 
II. 2. 

Heiligexutadt Will : ^ SSfi. S£l et $9q.: II. 
\^ 

Hetan, Johann, Th. : II. 8. 

"Heinrlch und Lyda" : Opera by Neefe, 

L SLSfi. 

Heller, Ferdinand : L 81. 

Hellmeaberger, Georg : Once owner of the 
portrait of Countess Brunswick, L 

Hellmeaberger, Joseph : Completes move- 
ment of a Violin Concerto in C. I, 

Henneberg, J. B. : Cbapelmaster and com- 
poser. Ij 184j II. 2. 

Ilennes : Sees B. as child weeping at piano- 
forte. I, 58, 

Hensei, Fanny : On the overture "Lconore 

No. Li: II. fia. 
Hensler, Carl Friedrich : III. 64» T9. 84. 
Herbst : Hom-plavcr, L 230. 
Herder : II, 167^ IM. 

^'Hennann von Staufen" : Opera by 

Vogler. II. 1. 
"Hermann von Unna" : Opera by Vogler, 

II. i. 

Henog, Man and Wife, servants of B : II. 156. 

Hess-DlIIer, Baroness : L 340. 

Hesse-Caasel : Elector of. not invited to sub- 
scribe for the Mass in D, III. 93^ 

Hesse- Darmstadt : Grand Duke of, and 
the Ma.i3 in D, III. 97, 106. 

**Hleronymu8 KnickeP^^: Opera by Ditters- 
dorf. L 109. 

Hiller, Ferdinand : Gives Rossini's account 
of hi-i meeting with B.. Ill, 18; his account 
of Hummel's visit to B's death-bed, $01 H 
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miler. J. A. : Operaa "Die Jagd." L 32i"Der 

Arndctane," Si^ "Dorfbarbier," Ml "Wtt- 

chcntlii'hc Nachrichtcn," 35^ 
Himmel, F. IL : InUrcounie with B. in 

Herlin, L IM. 
Hofdemel, Mme. : R. refuses to play for ber 

because of a srandal, L 
Hdfel, Blasius : Engravers Latronne't crayon 

portrait of 1).. II, 287; his story of B'a arrest 

as a tramp. III, 4£. 
Hoffmann, E. T. A : On tlie C minor Sym- 
phony. I. 807: II. 180: the canon on the 

name, III, 
Hoffmann, Joachim : III, Sfi. 
Hoffmann, Vtncenz : III. 
Hoffmelater, Franz Anton : L 271: letter, 

271. (See Hoffmeibteu and Kt'HNEu) 
Hoffmeister and KUhnel : Origin of firm, 

L ill^ letters, gSL 288. 291. 306, 370; 

III. 57; publish the works of Bach. L 303. 
"Hofsctunied, Der" : Opera by Philidor, 

I ifi. 

Hogarth, George ; "The Philharmonic So- 

riety of London," III, LUL 

Hohenlohe, Princess Marie : II, 99%. 

Holland : Visited by B. as child, L Mi B. 
made Mcmhrr of the Boyal Institute of, 
II, Uli III. IBS. 

Holz, Carl : L 269, «76i and the bank stock, 
326. — Vol. Ill: Becomes B's factotum, 
IRk et tea.; B's jests on his name. 196; 
BUthoriied by B. to write his biography. 
197: insinuations against Schindler. 198; 
letter from B., 210: B. on his playing. 216: 
geeks to divert B., 237: reports on conduct 
of Karl, 253: early in attendance on B. 
at last illness, 273: marries, 2H1 ; collects last 
annuity payment, 295; torchbearer at the 
funeral. Hi. 

Holzbauer : Opera "Gttnther von Schwarz- 
burg," L SLM- 

Homer : Admiration felt for bv B., L 147. 

HOnl(t : Singer in "Fidelio," 11^ 2ia. 

Honrath, Jeannette d' : L 11!L !«; HI, ^ 

Horsalka, Johann : III. 15, ii, 

Hotschevar, Jacob : L ssii II, 401, 405; 
guardian of H's nephew. III, isi. 

Hradezky, Horn-player : L 43fl. 

Huber, Franz Xaver : L iM; 11, I. 

Hummel, Elizabeth : On B's admiration 
for women, II, ISL 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk : Mozart's 
pupil, L fll: sketch of 2*0: letters from B., 
240. 274. 207: his falling-out with B., II, 
Ulfi et te/}.; his wife a sister of Rtickel, 148: 
in performance of "Wellington's Victory." 
262: begins Pf. score of "Fidelio,"' 2«3: 
canon for his album, 338; III. 290: at B's 
death-bed, 301 : improvise* at concert, 302: 
pallbearer at funeral, Sli. 

Hungary : Visited by B. in 1809, II. 144. 

HOttenbrenner, Anselm Visited by 
Thayer L report of Salieri's remarks on 
"Kdelio," II, 64. 35£i overture to SchUler's 



"Robbers." SMj bis accoont of B's death, 
III. SQQ. 306. 302 et taq. 
Hattenbrenner, Joseph : III. 79. 166. 

"Idomeneua" : Opera by Mozart, II. lilL 

Iken, Dr. Karl : A programme for the 
Seventh Symphony, III, 32. 

Imitative Music : "ll, 120, 

"Immortal Beloved, The" : L xvi- (See 
Love Aftaibs, etc.) 

"Improvvisata (L') o sla la Galanterla dl> 
sturbata" : Opera by Lucchesi. L 27, 

"Incognito, L' : Opera by Sarti. L SfL 

"Inganno acoperto, L' " : Opera by Luc- 
chesi, I. 27. 4jL 

Inatruments owned by B. : L 276. 

"Iphigenia In Taurls" : Opera by Gluck, 
L 315; II. Ufl, 

"Isola d'Amore, L' " : Opera by Sacchini, 

L im 

"Israel In the Wildernees" : Oratorio by 

by V. P. E. Bach. II. 388. 
"Italiana in Londra, L' " : Opera by Cima- 

roaa, L SJL 
Italy : B. projects journey to. II, 802. 

Jacobs, Jacob : L ^ 
Jadln : "Battle of Austerlits." II, 252. 
"Jagd, We" : Opera by lliUer. L SI. 
"Jiiger und das Waldtnddchen, Der" : 

Opera by Dunl. L 2IL 
Jahn, Otto : Visited by Thayer. L xi, 6S. 

85: hi.i account of B's visit to Mozart. 90. 
153. 171. 329: on Counte*.* Guicciardi's 
marriage, 321 ; interview with the Countess, 
322; examines love-letter. 328; his edition 
of "Fidelio," II. 285i note on the com- 
positions sold to dementi, 104: his opinion 
on Schindler as biographer. S76. 

Jeitteles, Alois : "An die feme Geliebte," 
II. 242. 

Joachim, Joseph : L xii. 

Joseph Clemens, Elector of Cologne : L It 
3 et nrq.; his favorites. 3; consecrated by 
F^nelon. 3, 6; a unique composer, i; his 
music-chapel, 5; sides with Louts IV in 
war. 5i restored to Electoral dignity. & 
death of. T. 

Joseph Ij Emperor of Germany : L fl. 

Joseph II, Emperor of Germany : L 107; 
death of. ISiL interest in German opera. Lfii 

Josephstadt Theatre : Opening of. II, 81. 

"Judah" : Oratorio by Gardiner, III, 41L 

"Judas Maccabaeus" : Oratorio by Handel, 
L iOi. 2M. 

"Julie" : Op<'ra by Desaides. L 23- HH- 

Junker, Carl Ludwig : Describes B's Pf. 
playing, L Hi. 

Kafka. J. N. : His sketchbook, L 208, 

209. 210. 261. sat. 

Kaiser, Friiuleln, Singer : III, ai. 

Kallscber, Dr. A. C. : L 235: his collection 
of B s letters, 255, 228, 293i *nd the "Im- 
mortal Beloved," 336. 322. 
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Kanka, Counnllor : L 19£ 193- 

Kanka, Jeannette : L 195. 

Kanka, Dr. Johann : EffccU compromiae 

with Kinsky'a heirs. II. iHH. Sii 
Kanne, Frledrich Augtut : II. S58; III. 

117, 170. 

Kant, Immanuel : B. refiuea to hear lectures 
on, L iMl n. 166. 2IL ISll III, 2i 

Karajan, Prof. : L iii II. Sfli 

Karl, Duke of Lorraine, Arcbdnke of Aiu- 
tria : I. TL iMl II. 14. 

KarlabaH : B's visit to, II. 223. 

Karth, Frau : L I*. 103. UT. 119i deacrip* 
tion of B's brothers, 358. 

Kastner, Emil : His estimate of B's letters, 

Kaufmannlscher Vereln of Vienna : Elects 

B. Hon. Mem., III. 21. 
"Kaufmann von Smyrna, Der" : Opera by 

Juste. L S2. 
Kayaer, Joseph, Instrument maker : L l^L 
Kees. von. Court Councillor : I, 160. 170. 
Keglevich, Counter "Babette" : L *M. 

2 1^7. 245: said to have been one of B's loves, 

318; dedication to her. Slfi. 
Keglevich de Busin, Count Karl : L 2ijL 
"Kein Dienst bleibt unbelohnt" : Opera. 

L ma. 

Kerich, Abraham, Helene (Mme. von 
Breuning). and Stephen : L 98. 22^ IHL 

Kesaler : Sketchbook. L 289x 368, 871. 

Kewerich, Helnrich. Electoral cook : L 
49: his widowed daughter marries the 
father of B.. L ^ 

Kiesewetter, R. G. : L 2SiL 

Kilitzky. Frauleln : 11, 12fi. 

Kinsky, Prince Ferdinand : L HQ. 172: 
II, 113: subscribes to the Annuity Con- 
tract, 139. U6; his payments, 170. 17^. 
205. 213. iii: agrees to pay in notes of 
redemption, 242; reduction of obligation 
by the Finanz-PaUnt. 212: B. begins legal 
proceedings against his heirs, 259. 288; 
settlement, SOfl: sum paid annually under 
the contract, SDfi. 

Klnaky, Princess : Dedication of Songs Op. 
75, II, IM; letter from B., U^L 

Kinsky, Prince Joseph : L UiL 

Kirnberger : L USL 

Klein, Prof. : Makes mask of B's face, II. 

221: III, an. 

Klingemann : His drama "Moses," II, 2flZ. 
Klober, August von : Paints B's portrait, 

II. 399. 

Klopstock : B's admiration for his poetry, 

L ^ III, 
Klos Theatrical Troupe : L 
Kneiscl, Dr. C. M. : L 
Kobler Family : L 2S5l. 
Koch, Barbara ("Babette") : L UL 118. 

m. 

Koch, Friar WUlibald : Gives organ lessons 

to B., L fti. 
KOchel : Collection of B's letters, II. iifi. 



Koczwara : "Battle of Prague," II. 252. 
"Konig Axur" : Opera by Salieri, L IQfl. 
"Konig von Venedig" ( "II Re Teodoro") : 

Opera by Puiaicllo, I. IM. 
Kdnnerltz, von : The Mass in D. Ill, 06. 

97. laiL 

Kopfermann, Albert : I. 280. 

KOrner, Theodor : On failure of the E-flat 

Concerto. II, 21i 
Koschak, Marie : L SIS. 
K58ter-Schlegel, Singer : III, 8&. 
Kotzebue : Founds "Der Freymtlthige," 

II, 1; account of music in Vienna, Ij "Der 
Leibkutscher Peters III." li "Ruinen von 
Athen," 16L 201i B. asks him for opera- 
Ixwk, 213- 

Koieluch, Leopold : L 172: dances for the 
Ridotto, 1H8; on the Trio in C minor, 271; 
Haydn, 271; and Thomson's songs. II, TOi 
B's "Mtserabilis." 219: Scotch airs for 
Thomson. 200. 

Kraft, Anton : L HQ; sketch of. 238; II. 
8. 41. 

Kraslnsky, Rochus : II, 2Zfl. 

Krehbiel, U. E. : Undertakes English version 
of Thayer's biography, I, viii, xiii; use of 
original manuscript, viii, communications 
with Thayer and Deitcrs, viii; his proce- 
dure, xv; on the C-sharp minor Sonata 
292; "The Pianoforte and its Music," 292; 
defense of Thayer's hypothesis concerning 
the "Immortal Beloved," 317: on the love- 
letter, 33B et tea.; "Music and Manners 
in the Classical Period," II. LL; III, 3U7; 
on the overtures to "Fidelio." II. 

Kreiaale, Heinrich von : III. TIL 

Krenn, Michael : III, 24L ifUL 

Krenn, Music Director : II. 369. 

Rretschmer : "Deutsche Volksliedcr," L 278. 

Kreutzer, Conradin : III, 166; pallbearer 
at B's funeral, 312. 

Kreutzer, Rudolph : II, fi. 21 

Kriehubo' : Imitates Decker's portrait of B.. 

III. Llfi. 

Krupp : Court Councillor, on B's boyhood. 

L ai. 

KUchler, Johann : Opera "Asalia," L 22, 
KudUch, Joaeph : "Tutor of B's nephew, 
III. 4. 

Kuenberg, Countess : L 341L 

Kuffner, Christian : His text of the Ch<Hml 
Fantasia, II, 129. ISSi S69; plans an 
oratorio. III, 21A. 

Kuhlau, Frledrich : Visit to B., Ill, tOL. 

KUnstler-Pensiona-Institut : L 211. 

Kurzbeck, Mme., Amateur pianist : II, 2. 

Kyd, Major-General Alexander : Com- 
missions B. to write a symphony, 844. 

Lablache, Singer : III. 77. 12L Sli. 
Laibach : Philharmonic Society elects B. 

Hon. Mem., Ill, LI. 
Lalande : III, U. 
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La Mara (Marie LIptlui) : L i^f, SSi lett«r 
from Thayer on the "Immortal Beloved," 
L 839; her book, 330; "ClaMischea und 
Romantuchcfl aui der Tonwelt." 888; IL 

sua. 

Landaberger : Skrtchet. H, IS, 
Landshut University i III. 4. 
Langulder, Karollne : On B's love-affairt, 

L ML 

Latilla : Opera "La Paatorella al Soglio," 
Latronne : Makes crayon portrait of B.. IL 

Laym, Maria Majtdalena (or Ltym) i B's 

mother. (See Beethoven. Johanjj van.) 
Lebewohl and Adieu : DifTerentiatcd by B., 
II. ML 

Lcdermeyer. Editor in Vienna : II, SAO. 
Leipsic : IVs intended virit to, L 10^. Ififl. 
"Leipsic Oxen" : B'» term for critics, I, 
tHi. 304. 

L«ntn«r, Mme., Court singer : L 19. !&. 
Lenz : Critical catalojjue of B's works, 1^, 

i7i: on the Rasoumowsky Q«iartct.% II, 75. 
"Leonora" : Oixra by Pui-r, IT. 35^ 37. 
"Leonore Prohaaka" : Drama by Duncker, 

11, ifiS. 

"LAonore, ou l!Amour conjugal" : Opera 

by Cavcaux. II. 35, 30. 
Leopold L Emperor of Germany : L 5^ 
Leopold II, Emperor of Germany : L 103. 

104. 

Levin, Rahel : II, 204> 

"Libussa" : Opcra>book by Bernard. IIL 

LIIL 

Llchnowsky, Prince Carl : Takes B. into 
his lodging*, L iM. ITOi Trios Op. 1 
firat played at his house, 175; commands 
servant to give B. precedence over htra, 
1»0; probable visit to Prague with B„ 
193, ^44; gives B. quartet of instruments, 
g76. eHO; settles annuity on B.. iHiL 

II, 9; visited by B. in Silesia, 66^ abrupt 
departure of B.. 68, IMi iii ilili visited 
by B. in Silesia, 20S; undisl\irbi-d friend- 
ship for B., iZI5: with B. at Tiplitz, iiii 
unwillingnps<i to disturb B. when at work, 
gfl4: death of. ilL 

Lichnowaky, Princeea Christine : II, li*. 

g71. 

Llchnowsky, Countess Henrietta : I, ^44; 

dedication, 870. 
Llchnowsky, Princess Maria Christine: 

L 170: dedication to, iSlSL 
Llchnowsky, Count Morlti : I, 213. g35: 

dedication to. 869; story of Bonaparte and 

the "Eroica," IL 24; letters from B., g6g. 

gOO; marriage with an openiHtinger, 191 ; 

III, 24; on Johann van B., 07^ W<t mu-sicsl 
jest, 115; agrees to guarantee Grill parser's 
opera. UL IMi 

"Llebe unter den Ilandwerkern" 
("L'Amore artigiftuo") ; Opera by Gass- 
mann, 1^ SLL 



Lleblch, Cari : Genera! Manager of Bo- 
hemian Theatres, II, LIXL 

Uechtetuteln, Baron Carl August : L 286. 
804; "Bathmendi." 304i "Die stanerne 
Braut." 805; 11. 2. 

Liechtenstein, Prince Johann Joseph : 

IIL ill- 
Liechtenstein, Princess : L M4; dedication 
to. 2&L 

"LUla" : Opera by Martini. I, IM. Lflfi. 
Lincoln, Abraham, President of the U. S. : 

appoints Thayer Consul, I, z. 
LInd : B's tailor, II, liLL 
Llnd-Goldschmid, Jenny : Once owner of 

the HeiliRcnstadt Will. L 331. 
Lindner, Andreas, Dancing-master : L 147. 
Llnke, Violoncellist : L UA± ^Mi IL HL IW, 

816, 319, 337: III. 294^ flli 
Linz : B's visit to his brother atL ^M. 
Lips i us. (See La Maka.) 
"Llstlge Bauernmadchen, Das" (La Rata 

Giardiniera") : Opera by Paisieilo, L 108. 
Liszt, Franz : Gets B's Broadwood PL, II. 

892: i.i presented to B.. III. 124i the alleged 

kiss, liL 

Lobkowitz, Prince ; L IM; amateur violin- 
ist, 169: his orchestra. 239; dedication of 
qiiartctj, 276, 290; II. B's epithet, "Lobko- 
witzian ass," 51, 98: suggests engagement 
of B. at Court TEeatres, 99; dedication 
of "Eroica," TJL HO. 1 13; subscribes to 
annuity contract, 139. 146: dedication of 
"Harp" Quartet, 160; dedication of Fifth 
Symphony. 162; the Annuity Fund. 170. 
I7i; dedication of Quartet, Op. 74, 195; 
assumes direction of Court Theatres. 201; 
reduction of his obligation under Annuity 
Contract. 212; suspends payment, 213; 
ruined by theatrical management. 250; the 
annuity obligation, 289; settlement of, 306; 
B's asperMion.i on his character, 807; can- 
tata on his birthday. SiL 

"Lodo'iska" : Opera by Cherubini, II, 3- 

Lodron, Count : II. 9K 

Loewe, Ludwig : .Actor for whom B. acta 
as love mes.Hcnger. II. iILL 

London Musicians : B's appeal to, II. 228. 

Longfellow, Henry W. : II. IflS. 

Lonsdale, Charles : Partner of Robert 
Birchall. II, 819, 346. 350. SiL 

Lonsdale, Robert : II. 319. 

Louia XVIII, King of France : Subscribes for 
the Mass in D and strikes medal in B's 
honor, in. 100. 

Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia : Am- 
ateur musician complimented by B., L 
19G; and the "Eroica," II, 20^ .32^ 302. 

Lower Rhenish Festival : III, liiS. 

Lucchesi, \ndrea : Appointed successor to 
B's grandfather, I, 22; "ringannoscoperto." 
27. 47; "Le Donne semprc donne," 26; "II 
Katale di Giove," 26; "L'Improvvisata," 
27; sketch ot. ^JV^TS, 

"LuciUe" : Opera By Grttry, L 8L 8fL 
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**LUgnerln aus Lleb«" : Oper* by Salieri. 
I. 22. 

Lulb, Ferdinand : L iOO. SAIL 

Lwofl, Ruuian Privy Coancillor : II, 7JL 

"Macbeth" : Open-book by CoUin. II. Hfi. 

151. lii another, III, 117. 
Macco, Alexander : II, 18, U4. 
Macfarren, Natalie : ITT. 221. 
"Miidchen Im Eichthale" ("Maid of the 

Oaics") : Opera by d'Antoine, L S*- 
"MMchen von Fraacatl, Das" : Opera by 

Paisiello, L li^ 
"Magniflque, Le" : Opera by Gr6try. L 

80. 

MXhler. WOllbronlJoaeph, Painter: Visited 
by Thayer, L 146-. II. paints portrait 
01 B., 15i 905: anecdote about "Fidelio," 
51: invited by B., IM. 

"Maid of the Oaka" : Opera by d'Antoine, 
I. S2. 

Ma'lfatti, Dr. : 11, 86, Uli sends B. to Tep- 

litz. 202, 280i insulted by B., 345. 869; 
III, at B's last illness. 274, IM: estrange- 
ment and reconi-iliation, 234. 285; nis 
treatment of U., 286. ^87, iSi. 
Malfutti, Therese : L ivi, 292: alleged pro- 
posal of raarriaRe to by R., S33, 330: 11, 
141: sketch of. II, 86, 100; letter to, HO. 
iaiL 

Malherbe, Charles : L 1^ 

Malines : Van Beethoven families living in. 

Mttlzel, Johann Nepomuk : Career of, II. 

2S£ teq-; makes ear-trumpet for B., tSS: 
invents tnetrunorae. 233; the canon on his 
name. el sen.; lends B. money. 245: 
conceives "Wellington's Victory," 241 
ft teq.: his mechanical trumpeter, 251. 257. 
861: his panharmonicon, coatera- 
plates accompanying B. to EnKlanil, 251. 
855: prtijetts concert for pro<iuction of 
"Wetlington's Victory." 250: B'a note of 
thanks to, 258: quarrels with B., 259: legal 
proceedings, 211 et teq.; American career 
and death of, 222, 3«4. 

Mandycewskl, EusebluR : L ''lO. ii^ 

"Marchese Tullpano, 11" : Opera by Pai- 
siello, L 1^ 

Marconi, Singer : II, llfl. 

Maria Ludovica, Empress : III. 112. 

Maria Theresia : L TL 81i dedication of 
Septet. H^S. 283; sings part in an opera by 
Reichft. aiiL 

"Marlage des Samnltes, Le" : Opera by 
Gretry, L 

Marie Antoinette : L ZS. 

Marlnelll, Manager of theatre in Vienna : L 

Marlborough, Earl of : L fi> 
Marschner. Heinrich : VisiU B., II, 382. 
Marsball, Julian : L 140. 
Martini : L STi "Arbore di Diana, U," 107: 
"Lilla." m IQfl- 



Marx, A. B. : On the Sonata Op. 81a. II. 148: 
disputes genuineness of B's letter to Bettina 
von Arnim, ISS. 

Mason, Lowell : Employs Thayer in his 
library. L provides funds for his re- 
searches, X. 

Maatlauz, Johann Gottlieb : Amateur la 

Bonn. L 38, Sfl, 

"Materialiot fOr Contrapunkt" : II, 147. 
lAQ. 

"Materiallen fQr Generalbass" : II. 147. 
IML 

"Matrimonlo seftreto, 11" : Opera by 

Cimarosa, L 104. 
Matthiaon : His duel with Ilandcl. L TL 
Matthiseon. (See .Adelaide iu Index of 

Compositions.) 
Mattloll. Cajetano, Sketch of : L 34^ 82. 
M^urer. B. J., Court violoncellist : I, 24. 

61, 62. flJL 

Max Franz, Elector of Colof^ne : L ISl 
shares his mistress with his Pnme Minister, 
16: his dance-room, 80; comman<ls report 
on music at his court. 82; the theatre in 
his rt-ign, SOl career, II et teq.; described 
by Swinburne and Mozart, 78j his musical 
education. Hl_^ his appreciation of Mf>iart, 
81: music in Bonn during his reign. 88; 
knights Count Waldatein. 102: plans 
national theatre, IM et seq,; 111; his 
patronage of B . 1 16; limit of his assistance. 
124; flees before French troops, 125: allows 
grain and salary increase to B., 141U visits 
Vienna. Hfi; fiecs to Frankfort. 170: dis- 
charged of all obligations. 190: visit to 
Vienna. 267: Archduke Karl made his 
coadjutor as Grand Master of Teutonic 
Order, iMl in retirement at Hetsendorf, 
2&B. 

Max Frledrlch, Elector of Cologne : L li 
ascends throne, 14; career. Hi his Prime 
Minister. 14; his popularity, lA; described 
by ricnry Swinburne, IG; music at his court, 
10: appoints B's grandfather Chapel master, 
17: promises composer's father a salary, 
17; grants an increa-se, 19. 22; appoints 
Lucchcsi successor to B's grandfather, 23; 
opera performed at bis court, H et leq.: 
birthday celebration. 26i plays at his 
theatre. 27, 28, 29; theatre closed because 
of his death, SS; dedication of B's boy- 
hood Sonatas, 72; assumes all costs of 
Electoral Theatre, 73; appoints B. Assist- 
ant Court Organist, 74; death of. Zl; 
effect of his death on B., 70, ISi promotes 
education, 80. 

Maximilian Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria : 
L2. 

Maximilian Heinrich, Elector of Cologne : 

La- 

Maximilian Joeeph, Kingof Bavaria : Dedi- 
cation of the Choral Fantasia. II, 207. 
goa. 

Mayence, Archbisbops of : L S. 
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May»eder, Joseph : L Sii 11. iL IM, 21«i 
E-flat SonaU Quartet, 11, IMl torchbearcr 
Bt B's funeral. HI. 5JjL 

••Medea" : Opera by Cht-rubini. II. S. 

Medina, Maris : VVUe of Vigano. dancer. L 

M6hul : Opera "Ariodante." II. tS. 
Meier, SeteMtlan : Mosairt's f>rolhcr-in-law, 

II, 4^ 50; letter to. about "Fidelio." fii. tOSL 
Meinert : Sketchbook. II. 150^ IQh. 
Melsl, Carl : Changes "Ruins of Athrns" to 

"Consecration of the Houac," III. 79; 
drama, 8i. 

Melssner, Prof. A. G. : Oratorio text. II, Ifi, 
Melichar, Ilka : L 

*'Melualne*' : Opora-book by Grillparser, 

III, 118f< tea.; 135. sdilL 
Mendelsaohn-Bartholdy, Felix ; Deacrip- 

tion of Dorothea Ertmann. II, 8S. 
Mendelasohn, Paul : L xii; owner of 

skutchea for "Fidelio," II. lA. 
Merz, Julius : Publishes B's letter to Bettina 

von Arnim. II. 182^ Lfi5. 
•'Messiah" : Hancicl's oratorio. II. 810. 

S\i: III, 135^ IM. 2fifi* 
Metastaslo : "Olimpiade," L iMx "Betulia 

liberalA." III. liS. 
Metronome (sec MXi.eel) : II. S8£; marks 

for the Ninth Symphony, III, £4A- 
Meyer, Ck>urt Councillor Ton : Amateur. 

L 

Meyerbeer, Ciacomo : 11, 39^ g5fi: beats 
drum at performance of "Wellington's 
Victory." «Mi B's opinion of. 2fll; "Die 
bciden Caliphen," 482. 

Mlckley, Joseph J. : II. SS5. 

Mlhl (or MUhle) : Opera "Milton und El- 
mire," L ^ 

MUder-Hauptmann, Anna : II. 1&; and 
"Fidelio," Oil quarrels with B.. 129, 268, 
278. 281. 3i3L 

Milton, John : 11. lilfi. 

"Milton und Elmire" : Opera by Mihl. SL 

"Moda, La" : Opera by Haroni. L ^ 

"MoUnara, La" : Opera by Paisiello. L IfiL 

Molltor ; Amateur in Vienna, II. 4. 

Mollo, Publisher : His publication of a 
Quintet, controversy, I, 29-t . 

Molt, Theodore : Visitor to B. from Que- 
bec. HI, 2LL 

MombelH, Singer : L IM. 

Monsi^y : Operas "Le D^serteur," L Sli 
"F*lix, ou l Enfant trouv*." 82, 109; "Rose 
et Colas," 20. 88. 

Moor, The : Haydn's nickname for B., I, 146. 

Moravian nobility : Their musical culture, 
LIM. 

Morris, Jack : Brinfys score of "Mount of 

01i%'e.i" to London. II, 3M. 
"Morte d'Abel, La" : Opera. L LL 
Moacheles, Ignaz : His Euelish paraphrase 
of Schindler's bio^aphy, L ix; visited by 
Thayer, xi, 241; on the first performance 
of the Choral Fantasia, II, 130; compoaea 



marches for Mllsel's panharmonicon. 851; 

tells of the composition of "Wellington's 
Victory." 253; his account of the perform- 
ance, 358; on the Trio, Op. fli. 270; makes 
PL score of "Fidelio," 281^ 282; first meet- 
ing with B., 282; "Fidelio," 803; B's opinion 
of as a pianist, 381; III, t&O. 290, iiLL tSS. 

Mosel, Ignaz von : II, 358, 386; at B's fun- 
eral, in. 

MOaer : Violinist in Vienna, II. 8. 

Mozart : Education derived from his father, 
L Mi B's visit to 89^ Mi his morning con- 
certs in Vienna, 166; relations with Mme. 
Hofdemel, 254, 305; B's admiration for 
the Concerto in C minor, 210; B's apjirecia- 
tion, II, 81)i III, 42; Chcrubini's estimate 
of hia genius, 205: B. defends authenticity 
of his "Requiem," III, 233; the "Requiem" 
played at B's funeraU Slii bis operas 
''Die EntfQhrong aus dero Serail." L 22. 
107. 100: "Don Giovanni." L lOL IMi 
193. 204: II, 204i HI. iii "Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo," L 82^ 108^ Ifli 193; "II Rc Pa-store," 
L Mi "Die ZBul>erflote." L ISA. 226. 3Mi 
II, 22i III, SO; "La Clemenza di Tito. " 
L IMl n. nOi "Idomeneus." II. 101. 

Mttller, Adolph : And H's orchestration of 
the funeral march from the Sonata in E- 
flat. Op. 26. II. 234. 

Mttller, Chancellor : II, 180. 

MQUer, Louise : Singer at first performance 
of "Ftdeiin," II, 41L 

Milller, Wenzel, Cbapelmaster : L '"^ 

Mi) Her, W. Chrlatlan : His account of B., 

in. siL 

Myllch : L m 2aL 

"Nach Frankrelchaunheilvollem StuTx": 

Cantata test left uncompo^d, II, 2A2. 
Nagel, W. : "Beethoven und seine Klavier- 

sonaten," L 2&S. 
Nftgele : Projects publication of Bach's works, 

L 304: publishes sonata with interpolated 
measures, 307; "Repertoire des Claveci- 
nistes." II. 20^ 38. 

"Nanerina e Pandolfo" : Opera by Du- 
tillier, hlM. 

Napier, William : Publishes Haydn's ar- 
rangements of Scottish siing.H, II, TiL 

Naples : A call thither for B., II, 194i King 
of, and the Ma.ss in D, III, ttO. 

Napoleon. (See Bonaparte.) 

Natorp, Mme. (See Sessi.) 

Naumann, Chapel ma.ster : II, lA. 

Neatc, Charles : English pianist, visited b^ 
Tb&ycr, L xi; B's story on origin of his 
deafness. £63; II. introduced to B.. 815; 
buys overtures for the London Philhar- 
monic Society, 333; defends himself against 
B's charges, 349; unable to help B. in 
London, 337i letters from B., 339. 351. 
3.52. 867; III, enjoined "For God's sake 
buy nothing of B.," £1; seeks publisher for 
B. in London, 78, 183, ISfi. 
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Neefe, C. G. : Appointed successor to Van 
den E<'dcD Court Organist, L 25_; joins 
Dramatic Co. at Bonn, Sih music for court 
festival, Sli opera "Heinrich und Lyda," 
8L Mi "Die Apolheke." 81i "Sopho- 
nisba," Slj describes musiciaiu in Bonn 
88: career of Sii "Amor's Guckkaateo/' 
86; "Die EinaprUche," S6i "Zemire und 
Aior." 36, 87; instrumental com posit ions, 
86: "Adelheit von Vtlthcim." 87i ode, Sli 
teaches B., 61, 64^ 01 et aeq.; leaves his 
duties as organist to the boy B., 69; 
"Materialien fUr Contrapunkt," 70; hia 
duties as Court Organist, 7L 78; dis- 
missed. 78; with Klos' troupe, log; B'a 
appreciation of him as teacher, 68i IM. 
\U, his dniightpr. 304. 

Nelson, Lord : Not commemorated in the 
"Eroica," II. 25. 

Nlemetz : Dissolute companion of B's 
nephew. Ill, «5JL 453. 

NIkelsberg, Carl NIkl Edlcr von : L «ii 
dedication of Concerto io B-flat. I, 200. 

"Nina" : Opera by Dalavrac. L 107, IM. 

"NoblUta delusa. La" : Opera. L 

Nohl, Ludwig : L 2Mi on B. and Countess 
Guicciardi. 321; on Therese Malfalti, 333. 
839; on the letter to Bettina von Arnim, 

II. 1851 "Eine stille Liebe zu Beethoven." 
862; "Beethoven. Lisst und Wagner." 

III. Hi. 

Nottebohm : "Zweite Beethoveniana," L 

TL 2<L Mil "Beethoven's Studien." L 156, 
glG; "B.Mthovi-niana." L IM. 2fll; "T^TH 
Skizzcnbuch von Beethoven." 2.58. 304: 
on B's studies with AlbrechtsbcrKcr and 
Ravdn. LLL 15Rj on the text of the Choral 
Fanta«tia, II, 133; on the date of the Petter 
slcetchbook. II, 181; on the caooo on Hoff« 
mann. III. 85. 

Novello, Ewer and Co. : L HI, 13. 

Novello, Vincent : II. 12. 

••Noxze, Le" : Opera bv Galuppi, I, £4» 

"Nozze di Figaro, Le'* : Opera by Mourt. 
L 82i 1115. IMi 198. 

"Nozze dlsturbata, Le" : Ballet by Vigano, 

L iMx Ilia. 

Nus8b5ck, Leopold : Guardian of B's 

nephew. III, 8. 

NuMdorf. (See Lodqinob.) 

"Ob«ron" : Opera by Wranititky, L 163- 
Obreakow : Russian official. Ill, 101, 102. 
Odelga : III, HH. Lfli. 
Odescalchi, Prince : L ?Q2. «M. 
Odeacalchi, Princesa : \. 223; dedication to. 

g90; Uugbt by B., 322; dedication to, 368. 

869. 

"Ode to Joy" : Schiller's, L 13g.g75; IL IWi 

295, 414: III. 145^ 146. 148 et teq. 
"Odyssey" : Homer'sTTTiM. 
"Olimplade" : Opera by Sacchini. L Si. 
Oliva, Franz : His relations with B., 11, 

148; dedication to, 161; delivers B's letter 



to Goethe, 197. 202; plans to accompany 
B. to England, 220: calrangemfnt with 
B.. 820i HI, 24; goes to St. Petersburg. 
4L 

Operas performed at Bonn in 18th century : 

25^ 20, 27, 29. 31^ 32. 107- 
Oppersdorff, Count : The Symphony in 

B-flut, II, OR. lOL 11*1 liSi 111. 1^ 
"Orfeo" : Opera by Cluck, L 5fi« 
Ossian : B's appreciation of, II, 147. 
Oudtnot ; "Der Fassbinder," I. 2fl- 
Ovid I His "Metamorphoses" called for by 

B. on bis death-bed. III, 283. 

Pachler-Koachak, Mme. : B's friendship 

for, II, «82i III, \ML 
"Pachter, Die drei" : Opera by Desaides. 

L 102. 

Paer, Ferdinand : L 882. bis funeral march 

and that in the Sonata Op. 20, 290: 
"Achilles, " 290; "Das bcilige Grab." II, 
2; "Leonora," II, 35. 22. 

Paisiello : Operas at Bonn. L §6; "La 
Frascatana." 107; "II Barbiere." 108i 
"11 Re Teodoro." 108; "La FinU Giardi- 
niera." IM; "La Moiinara," 187; "II 
Marchcse TulipaDO, ' iiJfi; 11. 204. 

Paleatrina : Preferred over all church com- 
posers by B.. 111. 203. 

Palffy, Count Ferdinand : 11, fiSi supposed 
grudge against B , 100. 140; accepts direc- 
tion of Court Theatres, 201 : prmiueea 
"Fidelio" for the Congress of Vienna. 293; 
and the concert of 18 1 4, 299; and the Ninth 
Svmphonv, III. 157 et leq, 

"Paradise Ixjst" : II, 310. 

Parke : "Musical Memories." 11, 12. 

Parma, Duchess of : Asked by B. to urge 
Grand Duke of Tuscany to subscribe to 
the Mass in D. IH. IQL 

Pasqualati, Baron Johann : Witnesses 
Karl van B's declaration as to the guardian- 
ship of his son, II. 241 ; signs affidavit 
against Malsel. 288i the "Elegiac Song" 
in memory of his wife, 288, 806i HI. 
(See LODGINOS.) 

"Pastorella al SoftHo. La" : Opera, L tS. 

Paul. Czar of Russia : II, 81. 

Payer. Hleronymua, II, 26. 

Perger, A. von : Discovers minuets by B.. 
I. 211. 

Pergoleol : "La Serva Padrona." L 1"8. 

Perklna, Charles C. : "History of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston." III. 87. 

Persian Literature : B's interest in. II. IfiL 

Peasiak, Mme. : II. 862; III, U. 

Pesth : New theatre planned for, II. 154. 
200; opening of, 213. 

Peters, G. P., Publisher : Negotiations for 
Mass in D and other works, L 271. 5a. 57 
et leq , 58, 59, 60, 61^ 64; refuses to publish 
works sent by B , 65; advance payment 
by, 70; rejects "Bagatelles," 86; complains 
of B's treatment of him, 180; receives te- 
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bake and ultlmatam. tli: B. cmU» him • 

"hell-houDd." tl± 
Peters : Tutor to Prince LohkowHs and 

co-guardian of B's nephew. II, SliL 3.54; 

III. Ui^ti^ii. 
"Petit Matelot. Le" : Opers by Gavmui. 

11. SIL 

Petter Collection : Sketches by B.. L 274, 

iftfii II. ns, liL g09. 
PfeifTer, Tobias : Gives muaic leHona to B., 

Philharmonic Society of London. (See 

under B.. LoDWIO VAN.) 
Philidor : "Der HofKhmied." L 99i bit 

opera* at Bonn. a£. 
Pianoforte : Presented to B. by Erard. II, 

2L 

Pianoforte : Presented to B. by Broedwood. 

II. 390 et ttq.: III. ili. 231. 
Plcdnl : Operas "La buona Fiffluola." L 

«0^3ii "Le Aventure di Kodolfo." iG; "Le 

SrhiavH." 32. 
Pictures and Mualc : II. giS. Mi. 
Pilar, Joeeph : 11. 359. 
"Pilgrimme von Mecca, Die" ; Opera by 

Ghu-k. L St IM. 
Plnterlca, Captain : H. 235. Ml; HI. 34. 
Piriniter ; III, Hi. ISL 122; torcbbearer at 

B"s funeral. 312, 
Plato : His iatiuenre on B.. L 
Pleyef, Ignatz : His quartets. 11. 4Ax hit 

arrntifirinpnts of Scottish songs, 70, 26Q. 
Pllttersdorf, Mme. : II. lltt. 
Plutarch : L i^i. 300- 
Polledro : Joins B. in concert for sufferers 

at Bad. n. 11. 22i. 
Popularity of B s Worlcs : II. Sfi. 
Portenschlag, Viennese editor : II. 859, 
**Prachtlge, Der" (' U Magnifique") ! 

Oprra l,y Grelry. L Hfl. 
Prague : B. plays in. L llii; music in, IMi 

B. gives concert in. 817: production of 

"Fldelio" in« U. 110; visit of B. in 181«. 

222. 

Preislnger, Baas singer : III. IM. 
Prellnger, Editor of a collection of B's 

letters : L Siifi. 
Prlchnowsky, Prince : II, 8. 
Prleger, Dr. E. : L 88; owner of fragment 

of Wind Quintet. tM. iLL publishes fae- 

timile of Sonata Op. ilL gfll: reprint of 

original "Fidelio." II. M, 
Prince Re)ient of England : B. sends him 

• VVellinKton's Victory." H. Slfl, SLL Slfi, 

336. aa^i IIL 112. easL 

Probet, H. A.. Puldisher • B offer* him the 
Ninth Symphony and Moss in D, III. 178. 

Programme Music : 11, 1 19; the .Sonata 
Op. go. 'i9i: B. objects to programme of 
the Seventh Symphony, 111 22. 

Pronay. Baron von : II. 367 

PrusAia, Kings of : Frederick William aal>- 
scribes to Mass in D. III. QAi offers 
decorattoo instead of money, ^ 103: 



dedication of the Ninth Symphonv to, 
230. 233, 2511 sends B. a ring IM." ?76^ 
282; Frederick II reputed to be the father 
ofB . IILiiS. 

PDckler-Muskau ; Bettrna von Arnim's 
letter to. II. IM. IM. 223. 

Punto, Giovanni (Johannes Sttch), Hora* 
player ; L «M« «67, 212. 

Pyne, English singer : IL SllL 

Quartet of Instruments : Presented to B., 

L SM. 

"Queen of Night" : B's nickname for his 
sister-in-law, 11. 332, S4L 898. 

Rabelais t His last words and B's. III. 305. 

Raday, Count : Ruined by theatrical 
managetnent, II. L54. 

Radicati, Felix : II. 7^ 

Radichi, Singer : II, 2fi5. 

Radzivirin, Prince Anton t II, 302; his 
"Faust" mu.sic, 302; subscribes for the 
Ma-ss in D, III. OL IM. IM. 

Ramm, Friedrich. Oboist : L 207: IT, 33. ii- 

"Raoul. Sire de Croqui" : Ballet by 
Vignano. L 5^83. 

"Raptus" : Mme. Breuning's expression 
for B's occasional state, L 113. 120. 301: 
n. 182. 189. 

Rasoumowsky, Count Andreas : Appeals 
to B. for lessons in composition, L ^73; 
the Quartets composed for him. II. Ci 68, 
74. fiL IMi Lm, 124; forms the Rasoumow- 
sky Quartet. II. 125; sketch of him, SI; 
dedication of the Fifth Symphony, 102; 
In.sling friendsliip with B., 215: his Quar- 
tet, 250; regal entertainments at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 3Q0; destruction of his 
palace. 801; the Quartet. 31^ 

Rau, Viennese banker : Reports receipt of 
Philharmonic Smiety's gift to B.. III. 292; 
reports B'a death to Moscheles, iiilL 

Raysbeck, Mme. t One of the favorites of 
Elector Joseph Clemens, L 4. 

Redoutcnsaal : Dances for, L IM. 289. 

Reeve, Dr. Henry : Criticism on "Fidelio," 
II. 2S. 

Reicha, Anton : L IMi career of 106. 117; 

comes to Vienna, 2Sa, 300; opera "tbaJdi," 

ailL 35iL II. 
Reicha, Joseph : L 82. 84. ISi&i career of. 

100. 111. 

Reichardt, Johann Friedrich : Chapel- 
master in Berlin. L IM; on Countess 
ErdOdy. II. 84; on Streicher's pianofortes, 
81. 124; account of B'.i concert. 129; and 
B'n call to Jerome Bonaparte's court. ]Alx 
value of his letter*. Ki.'i 

Reichardt. Karl August : Visits B.. IIL 
203. 

Reias, Anton : Fatber-in-law of Karl v. B . 

II. 2i 

Reias, Theresa (Johanna) : Wife of Karl 
Ksspar v. B.. IL <U. 
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RelMfft, G. L. : HU poenu. 11. U7; de- 

Bounced by B.. 148; "BlUmchen der 
EiDsamkeil," 160; eongs published. 1t>-< 

Rellfltab, Ludwlg: VUiLs B , III. 200. 

"Reue Tor der Tbat, Dl«" t Opera by 
Desaide«. L 

Rhine : Inundation, L 73j journey on, of the 
Elec toral Chapel. Ui± 

**Richard Caeur de Lion" : Opera by 
Gr6try. L HQ. Sfli, 

Rlemann, Dr. Hugo : Completes reviaioo 
of the (JcrmaD edition of this biography, 
L on the authenticity of the "Jena" 
Symphony, upholds charges against 

B'« brothers, 360; asserts that B. wanted 
to marry Thcrese Malfatti. 830: his theory 
concerning the love-letter, II, iHS^ 

Rlea, Anna Maria, Court singer at Bona : 
L 18, IS. 

Ries, Ferdinand ; Vol. L "Btographiicbe 
Notiten," etc., ix. s\, fifi. 313, 315; on 
B's mannscriptii, 141: on bis studies with 
Haydn. 1 58; on B's teachers, 161; on the 
first performance of the Trios Op. 1, 175: 
B's ri.ling-horse, gOO: Quintet Op. liL 207; 
Quintet Op. 203, 312; his career. 31i 
rf $(</.: B's Itindness toward. 313; iD-struc- 
tion from B.. 314; arraogemenU of B'a 
works. 830: origin of tlic Marchi-s for four 
bands. 950: on B's deafness. 352; charge 
of misconduct against Karl Kaj>par v. B.. 
301; B's interest in him. 363; B. aids him 
to employment, 366 — Vol. II. His account 
of 6rat performance of "The Mount of 
Olives." 2i his account of the 6rst meeting 
between B. and Clementi, 8S| on the origin 
of the **Eroica,'* 24; an alleged false entry 
in the "Eroica," plays at a sentimental 
scene for B.. letters from B.. i7. iH. iO. 
SSi, 338, 340. 371. 395, 412, 413; plays the 
the C minor concerto. 30, 82; signiBcant 
hiatus in his book, 41; BTgrects him with 
lathered face, 43; not permitted to hear a 
reading of "Fidelit)," 43; conscripted. 49; 
on B's disregard of etiquette, 80^ 124; 
orchestra refuses to play for B.. 123; the 
Concertos in C minor and O, 131 ; on B's 
call to Casael. 140^ 310, 324^ 525^ invites 
B. to London, 370; relations with B., 
872.— Vol. HI. B's "Nothing for Ries." 49. 
110. Ill: makes contract for B. with 
Boosey, 1^8; B. promises a dedication to 
his wife. 128; removes to Godesberg. 188. 
laiL (Sec Stmphont in D Mi.nob.) 

Ries, Pnmz Anton : I, IT, g4, 2.5; aids father 
of the composer. £3* 95; gives violin lessons 
to B.. 99^ 105, ill, il»; collects salary for 
B., 141); seeks to obtain pension for B , 14fi. 

Rlea, Johann, Court Trumpeter at Bono : 
1. 11. 18. 51, 

Righlnl, Vfncenro : "Venni amore," L 11*. 

Rlsbeck, Kaapar : Description of the Rbeo- 
ish SUtes. L 1^ 



"Rtoo d*ApoUlne. 11'* x Opera by Bets. L 
Igg. 

"Rltomo dl ToUa" : Oratorio by Haydn. 
IL laL 

"Robert ond CalHsta" : Opera by Ga> 

glielmo. L Si. 
ROckel, Elizabeth : On B's susceptibility. 

II. 181. 

ROckel, J. A. : Career of. Il.£3l his notes on 
"Fidelio." 53. 6(L 62; B's liking for. 92; 
on B's desire to compo.'JC operas. 1 19; 
letter, 188; on B's desire to travel. 142: on 
the revision of "Fidelio" in 1814. Mi 

Roda, Cecilio de : B's sketches lor the last 
Quartets. L 2IL 

Rode, Pierre : B. composes Sonata (or him, 

II. 235, iM. 

Rolland. Romaine : 1. 337. 

Romberg, Andreas : L 105; career of, 106. 

III, im 

Romberg, Bernhard : L 105: career of. 106. 
111. m, 121^ 109x 205; and first Easou- 
mowsky Quartet. II, 75; III. 14, 

"Romeo und Juliet" : Opera by Benda. 
L 3L 102. IM. Opera by Zingarelli, II. 
172. Considered by B.. III. 117. 

"Romulus and Remus'* : Opera by Johann 
Fuss. II. 804; opera-book by TrefUchke. 
II. SQL 381. 

"RflMben und Colas" ("Rose et Colas") : 
Opera by Monsigny. L 80- 

Rosner, Fella : Daughter of Noefe. L 804. 

Rothe : Singer in "Fidelio." II. iL 

"RothkUppchen, Das" : Opera by Dittera- 
dorf. L 109. 110. Ifia, 

Rovantinl, Franz Geor]} : Gives violin in- 
struction to B.. {LL fil. 

Royal Library at Berlin : Acquires B's 
memorabilia. L sends Conversation 
Books to Thayer, xi; owns B's quartet of 
viols, 277; gets B's posthumous papers 
from Schindier, III. LL 

Rublnl : III. TL 

Rudolf, Violinist and conductor : L 166 
Rudolph. Archduke ol Austria : II. 7^ 100; 
dedication of Concerto in G. 184: Trius Op. 
70. 138: subscription to the annuity con- 
tract. IMi the Sonata Op 8L 143; his 
studies with B.. 147. 150 154. dedication 
of E-flat Concerto. 100. the annuity con- 
tract, HQ. 112. ili, ilA iTL itLL 806. B. 
wearies of teaching him. 194. 199: letters, 
199. 206. 2ii 235. ilB. ihiL iM. 2M. B. 
tells Goetbe of disciplining him, 827. and 
calls his duty "servitude." t40; compelled 
to quit pianoforte playing, 266: lessons 
irksome to B.. 381; charged by B. with his 
mi.sfortunes, 396; installaiioa as Arch- 
bishop of Olmtltz. 398. 412: dedication of 
Op liLL 414. — III. letters from B.. L fL 
19. 20. 34; asked to help send nephew to 
Landshut, 6; bis Variations. 19^ 20; urged 
to compose. 21^ dedication of Op 106. 
23. 25; enthroned as Arehbisbop, 33^ 44j 
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dedication of Op. Ill, Ml Vftriation* oa 

•ir by Rossini, TL QL 9*1 asked to 
urge cubacription to Ma^s on Cirand Duk« 
of Tuscany and KinR of Saiony, fii.96i B. 
rails against him, 1 H: urge« B. to compose 
Bernard 8 oratorio. 175: dedication of the 
Ma»» in D, tl3^ 

*'Rulnes de Babilooe" t II. 

*'RuIe, Britannia** II. 252. (S«« Vabi- 
ATioNS, In Indet of Compositiooa.) 

Ruachowitz. Conatanze : I. 09. 

Ruakin, John : Oo Ibe imaginatioo. III. i!L 

Russia. Empress nf : II. 805; Cr.Rr «ub* 
dcribes for the Maas in D. Ill, 10± 105; 
dfdication of tbe Niotb Symphony con- 
sidered. IIL 

Russian Melodiea : In the Rasoumowsky 
Quiu-tcta. II. 7ii in "Ruins of Albena, * 

log. 

Rust. Wilhelm : Drsrription of B.. LL. 117; 

on B. and the French, 146. 
Rxwuaka, Couat««« : II, LLL 

Saal. Singers : L tSS* 

Sacchini : His operas at Bonn. L 80: "La 

Contadina in Cortc," 20^ "L'Olioopiade," 
Si; "L'IsoIa d'Amore," IM. 

Salnt-Folx. Georges : L 1^ 

Sallerl : ' Armida." L "La GrotU di Tro- 
fonio," 107: "Kanig Aiur in Ormus," 109, 
105; "Palstaff," 2*7; giy<?s B. lessons in 
composition, 154. 160, Violin Soniita dedi- 
cated to him. 103^ Hi, rt'speelcd by B., 
HI: II, 2; "The pupil 11. was here," 64; 
accused of enmity by B.. IMi conducts 
percussion instruments in "Wellington's 
Vietorv." 254. 

Salm-RelfTerscheid, Count : L 73. Zl. 

Salomon, Jacoblna : Court musician at 
Bonn. L 20. 

Salomon, Johaon Peter : L 1^ 2iL SI. 188: 
II, aii 2115. ^ 3i5. SM. recants bis 
opinion of the Fifth Symphony, 270 

Salomon. Pfaillp : L 20; career in I^ondon. 
i!L 23, no, iQ3L 

Salzburg : Occupied by Bernsdotte, II. 5_L 

SamarofT, Olga t L MO. 

"Samnitlscbe Vermflhlun^fefer. Die" 
( 'Le Mariage des Samnites") : Opera by 
Gr*try, I, SL 

"Samorl" : Opera by Voglcr, 11. 23 

••Samson" : Oratorio by Handel, II. 859. 

Santerrinl : Alleged teacher of B., I, fii. 

"SarglDo" s Opera, It. gl. 

SartI I Operas "Pra due Litiganti." L 88. 
109: "LMncognito." 88] "La Gdosie vil- 
lane," m 

Satzenhofen, Countesa and Abbest : M!s« 
tress of Elector Mai Friedrich, Ij )0, 

Sauerma, Ciounteas : HI, 11. 

"Saul" : Oratorio by Handel. Ill, 219. 
285. 

Saiony, King of : Subscribes for tiM Mast 
in D. Ill, 84, 98. 90, IM^ 



Schadea, Dr. : Lends money to B.. I. 92; 
letters to, &2. 05^ Qfl. 

Scball. Captain t Amateur musician is 
Bonn. L 82. 

Schebek, Edmund : II, 8. 

Scbechner, Frflulein, Singer : III. 2S8. 

Scbeldl, Cesarlus : Musical prodigy, L &I. 

Scbenck, Joseph : Gives lessons to B.. 1. 
152. IM. 

Scbickb. Jobann : II. SAIL 

Schlkaneder. Emanuel : ITis theatre, L 
164; engages B, and Vogler to compose 
operas. 11, 4 5i an opera-text for B . 19^ 
sells interest in Thfater an der Wifo. !<2, 51 

Schiller : -Ode to Joy. ' L IM. II. LftL ^951^ 
414: HI. 114. 146^ 148 et teq : B"» appreci- 
ation of. II. 1 47. 153; popularity of his 
plavs. 153; "Die Sendung Moses," 167; 
"Die FlUs.He." 196^ "Ficsco," LLL 

Schimon, Ferdinand : Paints B's portrait, 
111, 21; B s preference for it, 41. 

Schindlir, Anton, B's bioKrapher : L ix. zi; 
Sells memorabilia to Berlin, x; visited by 
Thayer, x; on B's studies with Haydn, 151; 
on Bernadolte and the "Eroica," 218; on 
B's relations with the musicians in Vienna, 
241: in error about B's want of familiarity 
with the orchestra. 239; on B's sojourn in 
Hctzendorf, 280; on Hoff meisler's edition of 
Bach, 303; his theory about B's love, ilS 
el teg.; conver.salion with B. alxuit Countess 
Guicoiardi, 320; defects as an iuveslifjutor, 
323;— II. On B's religion. 168; division of 
H s work into period*. 171 ; the canon on 
MHlxel and tbe Allegretto of the Kighth 
Symphony, 234; makes B's acquaintance, 
270; his account of tbe quarrel with Mulzcl 
disputed. et ieq.; growth of familiarity 
with B., 327: wrong as to B's relations with 
Ries. 872; trustworthiness as a biographer. 
878: beginning of an intimacy with B.. 878; 
in error as to tbe dtory of B's noble birth. 
410:— IIL Sells B's papers to the Royal 
Library. II: prai«ed by Horzalks. Hi on 
Johann v B , 67_; his story about Schubert 
and B . gets B s paper*. 91; "L Ami do 
Beethoven." fli; bis nickname. 106; B. 
call» him a scoundrel 128. 133. 158; on B*i 
drinking habits. 190; his biography of B., 
197 ft $eq.; false tale of Nephew Karl's 
negligence, 272; falsification of the Con- 
versation Books, 273. 2H1; charged by B. 
with theft of a petty sum, 281 ; gets auto- 

fraph of Ninth Symphony, 281 ; accuses 
ohann V. B. of niggardliness, 278, 293; 
B. sends him a meal from his sick-bed, 2flA. 
Schlegel : One of his texts proposed for an 

opera. III. 1 17. 
Schlelermacher : His translation of Plato. 

Scblealnger, Musician : II, 125. 
Scbleslnger. Publisher in Berlin : III, 54; 

denounced by B., 55^ accepts Mass in^A 

88. 190i B's treatment of, ISiL 
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Schledn^, Morltz, Pobluber in Paris : 

Visits B.. III. 203, 20i iOfl. 
Schlosser, Louia : Visits B., III. 185: aod 

the Mass in D. ft3L 
"Schmaua. Der" ("U Convivo") : Opera by 

Ciinarosa, 1^ 107. 
Schmidiien : II, 

Schmidt, Dr. Johann : L *78, SOi, 313. 5i9x 

Schmidt, Leopold ; PublUbea B'a letter to 

Simrock, II, li. 
SchmHh, Antoinette : III. li. 
Schnaps, Frau : R's housekeeper. III, liL 
Schneider, Friedrich : Visits H.. Ill, Ifi. 
Schneider, Johann : Plays E-flat Concerto, 

II. 160. 

Schneller, Julius Franz Borfllas : II, 88. 
Schobcrlechner, Franz : III, Kill. 
Schdnauer, Dr. : II, Sin^ SSL 
SchOnbrunn, Garden of : L iM. 
"Schttne Schusterln, Die" : Opera by 

Umlsuf. L IM, 165, iM. 
Schott and Sons, Publishers : The Mass in 

D, 111. 67, ITL IMl Quartet in 

E-flat. 178^ Ninth Symphony. 178; B. 

ai«ks for a jfift of wine, iflfl et »rq. 
Schreiber, Violist of Schuppanzigb Quartet : 

II. iL 

Schrejrrogcl, von : II. 904. 

SchreyvoAel and Rlzzt : Publish catalogue 

of H'9 works, II. 38. 
Schroeder-Devrient, Mme. : III, ^ 

85, 

Schubauer ; Opera "Die Dorfdeputirten," 

I, 102. 

ScHubert, Franz : His "Erlkflnig." L 2S0i 

II, STL 355; III, his meeting with B., 
79; tftkes Rorhlits to look at B., 74i his 
Variations on Diabelli's waits. 188; B. and 
his .Hollas, ilifl tt wo.; B'.s remark "A divine 
spark dwells in S.. 300, MI; at B's death- 
bed. *M tt $eq.: torchbearer at B's funeral, 
81i: his trrave heside B's, Ml- 

Schultz, Edward : Visit to B.. Ill, lik. 
Schulze, Mme., Singer : II. S30. 
Schumann, Robert : Publishes letters of B., 

II. laa. 

Schuppanzl^, Ignaz : Gives lessons on 
violin to B.. L IMi hi.s Quartet. 170^ 231 
ei teg,; conducts Augarten Concert.?, i?S8, 
874; sufTttests gift of viols to B., 1^76: author 
of a theme in the Quintet Op. 149. iMx 
variations for two violins, 806, 316. — II. 
8; teacher of Mayseder. 41j his quartet 
concerts, IL Augarten Concerts, 44, 17^; 
B's joke on his marriage. 105, \i5. 150. 
167: goes to Russia, SiT, 3377^ 11. ^4, 75, 
Igfl; and the last Quartets. 130^ 150^ 157^ 
184; fails in E-flat Quartet, 193, 29*, ili. 

Schuster : Opern.i "Der Alchymist." L 31. 
107. 108; "Die Geitzigen in der Falle," lOSj 
"Dr. Murner," IMx 

Schwachhofer, Mroe.. Court Singer : Dis- 
ciplined by B's grandfather, I, tSL 



Schwarzenberg, Prince : L 172, 208; 

dedication of Quintet Op. 16^ i90; II, 88. 
Scbwarzendorf (Martini) : I. fiT. 
Scott, Sir Walter : L Mil Tt 214. 194; B. 

reads his novels on his death-bed. Ill, 

"S«wons. The" : Oratorio by Haydn. L 

171; II. liflL 
Sebald. Amalie : B's relations with, I. 387: 
II, 205; letter from B., 228; inscription 
in her album. 829; B's infatuation for, 839. 

Sebald, Augtiste : IT, 2M. 
Sedlaiek, Jean, Flautist : III, 2QR, 
"Seidencn Schuhe," Die : Opera by 

Frideeri, L SjL 
"Serva Padrona, La" : Opera by Pergo- 

le.si, L IPS. 
Sessi, Mme., Sinfcr : II, 8. tUL 
Seume : His poem "Die Beterin" and the 

C-sharp minor Sonata. I, 898. 389; B. 

visits his grave. II. 205. 
"Seven Last Word*" : CanUta by Haydn, 

I, il4- 

Seyfried, Ignaz von : "Beethoven's Studies 

in Thoroughbajw." L m 215, 249; II. 147. 
158. 183: on B's playing, L 216l on the 
character of his brothers, 301; II, 8^ 6^ 
and the C minor Concerto, Jj, conducts 
rehearsals of "Fidelio," fiii asked by B. 
to conduct the opera, 61_; his description 
of B., M et sea., on the first performance 
of the Choral Fantasia, 130, ISli his writ- 
ing for four horns, 285; music for "Moses," 
897. 858. .3SS; III. 157; arranges and 
composes music for B's funeral and is pall- 
bearer. SJJL 

Seyler's Dramatic Co. : L 28^ 3<L 35. 

Shakespeare : Recommended hv B.. II, 176. 

Shedlock, J. S. : L 205^ 208^ 210, 201, iMl 

II. 102: III, li 
Slboni. Tenor : II, 215, 2fiL 

"Silvain" : Musical comedy by Gr^try, 1^ 
26, Sfi. 

Simonetti. Tenor of Electoral Chapel : L 

lli. 

Slmoni, Singer in Vienna ; L 282. 

Simrock, Nicolaus, Court Horaist in Bonn : 
L 51, 105; B's a.isooiation with him as 
publisher, 1113 (see M.vaa in D); letters, 8. 
163; II, 2Jj B. offers him compositions, II, 
105; the Mass in C, 142; a«soriation with 
BTin Vienna, 343, 345i III, 39, 44, et 
»eq. ; £5^ 

Slna. Louis, Violinist : L 170. 

Sln^akademle. in Berlin : B. plays for. L 106: 
II, 205; invited to subscribe for the Mass 
in D, III, 104. ISO. 

Slnsendorf (Zinzendorf?), Prince : I. 

Smart. Sir Georfte : Visited bv Thayer. L 
xi. III. 208^ II. aofi; produces Mass in C in 
London, 310. SIL ML 302, 347, 848, 870; 
visiU B. in Vienna, III, iM et teq.: 289. 
SS9. 
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Stnetuta, Dr. : Perfornu surgical opention 

on Nephrw Karl, II. 841; prcscnbes for 
B's deafness, 85^ informed by B. of nephew's 
attempt at suicide. 259, HA, 

Smith, John, of Glasgow : III. IS. 

Sobleski, John ; LT. 

**Soliman 11" ; Opera by StUsmayr. L StZ* 

Solrlkofir. Count : II. 7JL 
Sonneck, O. G. ! L xviii. 
Sonnenfels, Joseph Noble de : Dedication 

of Sonata Op. 2H, ^ iM. 
Sonnlelthner, Chrlstoph ▼on : II. 84. 
Sonnleithner, Ignaz von : III. 
Sonnlelthner, Joseph von : On Zmeskall, 

L iSOl Secretary of Court Theatres. II, *3i 

his career, 
Sontag, Henrietta : III, JT^ ISO, 153, 

"Sophonlaba" : Opera by Ncefe. L 31. 

Spain : H's desire to travel in, II, LiJL 

Spaun, Baron : L 331^ 

Spazier : L S05i H. L 

Spencer, Herbert : On bflliard-playlng. III. 

Speyer, B. : II, il^ 

"SfiAegel Ton Arkadien" : Opera by SOss- 

mayer. II. ifi. 
Spina : GeU B's Broadwood Pf.. II. SOS. 
Spohr, Ludwlg : His accounts of B's con- 

ductinijf, II, 1^8. i57; his opinion of Rode, 

235: hi.H intercourse with H., iS6; on B's 

music and playinj;, 209; B's opinion on his 

music. III. iok. 
Spontlni : Opera "La Vestale," II. 36^ 202. 

2ftO; III, 130^ B's opinion of his music, jdlli 
Sporchil, Johann : Submits opera-text to 

B.. III. IIK 
Stadler, AbM : L 376; statement as to Trio 

of Seventh Symphony, II, 816; anecdote, 

234: cation. iM. 
Starcke, Frledrich : The Bai^atellea, III. la. 
Staudcnhelmer, Dr., B's physician : Sends 

him to Karlsbad. II, 123] III, 39. IMx 

273, 27(1. 

StaufTen, Franz, Youthful piani.st : II, 327. 

Steibelt. Daniel : Comes to Vienua, L 268; 
encounter with B., i68: composes battle 
music. II, iii. 

Stein, I'iauofortc maker : L SS- ^ 

Stein. Frledrich, Pianist : II. ILL and Con- 
ccrtoii in C minor and (i, 131 . 

Stein. Dr. Fritz : Publishej* the "Jena" Sym- 
phony, L itli. 

Stein, Nanette. (See Streicbbb. Nansttb.) 

Stein. Matthaus : II, 8L 

Steiner, Slgmund Anton (and Steiner and 
Co.) : II, gifi. 864: III, lends B. money, 
ill canon, "Hoi* cuch der Teufel, " 23; 
letter. 38^ duns B. for money, 38^ 58. 59. 
TL Ulx ISi; friction with B., iMl torch- 
bearer at B's funeral. 318. 

"Steineme Braut, Die" : Opera by Liech- 
tenstein. L 30.S 

Sterkel, Abb« : L US. 



Stich, Johann Wensel. (See Pxinto.) 
Stleler, Joeeph : Paints B's portrait. III, 

Al. 
Storck : L 

Strelcher, Andreas ; L SL ^ collects funds 

for Bach's dau)a;hter, 308i II. 391; IH, 180: 

torchbearer at B's funeral, 312. 
Streicher, pianofortea : II. S7. 
Strelcher, Nanette : II, 87^ puts B's house 

in order, 244; letter from B., 894. 
Stummer, Frdulein, Singer : Marries Count 

Lichnowsky, II, 2flL 
Stumpf , Pianoforte tuner of London : II, 891. 
Stumpff, Johann : His visit to B., III. Ifll 

et leq.; gwcn Handel's scores to B., 188. 

877. 239. 290. 
Sturm, Christian : "BeobachtunKen Ubcr 

die VVerke Gottea. etc.," L *5iJ II. 55^ 105. 
Stutterhelm, Baron von : Gives Nephew of 

B. cadetship. III, 264; dedication, 2fl7. 
Sulkowsky, Prince : L ilL 
Sumner, Charles : Aecommends Thayer for 

con.^id-ihip, L X. 
"Sflndfluth, Die" : Oratorio, II. L5fi- 
SUssmayer, F. X. : L \^ 188; "Soliman 

II ,'• 327; II. 2; "Spiegel von Arkadien." ifl. 
Sweden. King of : Subscription for the Mass 

in D, III. 102. 
Sweden, Royal Academy of : Elects B. Hon. 

Mem., ISOi. 163. 
"Swetard's ZaubergUrtel" : Opera by 

Fi.tchcr, II, 4a. 
Swleten. Gottfried Frelherr von : L 171; 

bids B. brinR his night-cap, 175. 203: 

dedication of First Symphony. 228. liflQ, 
Swift, Dean : L *• 

Swinburne, Henry ; Description of Bonn 
and its Electors. L 1& Z&> 

"Tafte der Gefahr, Die." (See Lfa deux 

Joukn£;es.) 

*'Tantum ergo sacramentum" : III, 116. 

""Tartarlsche GeseU, Das" : Opera by 
d'Autoine. L SJ- 

Taxis. Mme. de : L lA 

Tayber, Anton : III, \ \f>- 

Telmer, brothers : L 2M. 

Telemann : L 111 his fluency in composi- 
tion, 8£. 

Tenfier, Marlam : "Beethoven's unsterb- 

liche Geliebte." L SSB. 
Teplitz : B's visit to. II. 8M et $eq.: 

meeting-place of political magnates, 881: 
B's second visit in 1812, i£i 

Teutonic Order : Clemens August elected 
Grand Master of. L "h opens the strong 
box. 8] Duke Karl of Lorraine Grand 
Master. 77, fifil Count Waldatein admitted 
to memEership, 101. Ill: Stephan von 
Breuning receives appointment in 198: 
Archduke Karl elected coadjutor to Grand 
Master, 288; B. advises Breuning to enter 
the service, 303- 

Teybcr : II, t 
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Tbalbcrg, Siglamund : HU account of the 
performance of tbe Ninth Symphony, III, 

Thayer, Alexander Wheelock : Vidsaitudes 

of hia biography of B.. L vii et ttq.; the 
"ChroDologisches Ver*eichnii«," ix, 74^ 75: 
aketch of his life and labors, ix et uq.: 
connected with the "New York Tribune." 
Ix; second visit to Europe, x; receives 
funds for research work, x; visits all survi- 
ving friends of B., x; employed at U. S. 
Leftation in Vienna, x; appointed Consul 
at Trieste, x; his purposes, xj; why the work 
waa published in German, xii; writes book 
on tne Exodus of the Jews, xiii; also on 
Bacon and Shakespeare, xiii; his discoveries 
accepted, xiv; labor unremunerated. xiv; 
death of, xiv; publication of this work de- 
layed by the Worid War. xviii; promoted 
by tbe Beethoven Association of New York, 
xviii; his work on the Conversation Book, 
III. lli defence of Johann v. B.. 68; on the 
commission from the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, 88] visits Sir George 
Smart, 2M et tea. 

Thomas-San-Galll, Dr. Wolfgang : His 
book on B's love-affairs, £, 337; II, 232. 

Thomson, George, Publisher of National 
Songs : II, 11 et »eq.: 69^ 136, 259, 863, 415; 
III. liL 

Thun, Prlncefls Christiane : L 181. tiS. 

Thun, Countess Elizabeth : IT, 81^ 

Thun, Countess : L dedication of Pf. 
arrangement of "Prometheus," L i^iO- 

Thun, Count Franz Joseph von : L 181. 

Tledge : B's association with him at Teplitx, 
II, «04, 206, iUIL 

Tiller, Theresia : Sells apothecary shop to 
Johann v. B.. II. 1 15. 

"Tlmotheus" : Oratorio by Handel. II, 411L 

"Tod Jesu" : Oratorio by Graun. II, fifl. 

Tomaachek : Descriijcs B's Pf. playing, I. 
217. 257; on "Wellington's Victory,'*^ II, 
256; meeting with B., £22. 

Tomasini, Luigi, Singer : II. L 

Touchemoulin : Court Chapeimaster in 
Bonn. L i!L 

Trautmannsdorf, Prince : I. Hi. 

"Tre AmantI rIdlcoH, LI" : T>pera. L 22- 

Treitschke, Georg Frledrlch : II, S5l re- 
vises text of "Fidelio." 264i "Gute Nach- 
richt." 268. 210. SQ2. SMk letters. 213, tTL 
281. 284: "Romulus and Remus," 304, 
881; "Die Ehrenpforten." 817. 

Tribolet, Mme. : L 2M. 242. 

"Tribune, The New York" : Thayer on its 
editorial staff, I^ ix; W. IL Fry. musical 
critic, 358; 111. 53. 

"Trtonfo d'Amore" : Opera by Dutillier. I. 

"Trofonio's ZaubergOrtel" ("GrotU di 

Trofonio") : Opera hv Salieri, I. WL 
Truchsee-Waldburg, Count : II. 124. 
Tfechiska. Dr. : III. S. 



TUrkheim, Anton von : L IM; III. 81. 
Tuscany, Grand Duke of : Subscribes for 

the Mass »n D. III. 95^ lOL IM. 
Tuscher, Matthias : One-time guardian of 

the nephew. Ill, 4. fi^ 2. SIL 

Ulm : Captured by the French, II. fiL 
Umlauf, Ignaz : "Die schOne Schusterin," 

L 108. 103. 204; saves performance at 

which B. conducts. II, 263; conducts 

"Fidelio." 27?i III. 157. 
Ungermann, Police Director : III, 132. 
Ungher, Caroline : III, 71. IS; III. 1«L 

leg. 104, 166. 
**Unterbrochene Opferfest, Das" : Opera 

by Winter, L 221. 

"Van" : Not a predicate of noble birth. 11. 
404, 408. 

Van den Eeden, Heinrlch : I^ 5; appointed 
second Court Organist at Bonn, 1^ 10; salary 
increased, 10, 25; gives lessons to B., 61^ 
62. 64; death of. 6fl. 

Vanhall, Joseph, Composer : L 

Varena, Rltter von : II. 205; asks for 
music for Ursulines at Grats, 214; B's 
letters to. II. 218, 246, iil. 24fl. 

Vamhagen von Ense : His account of B's 
. sojourn at Tcplitz. II. 204, iii, 302. 

Verlng, Dr. : Treats B., L SQ<L 302^ 348. 

"Veatale, La" : Opera by Spontini, II, 36. 
g9fi; HI, LSfl. 

"VMtti's iPeuer" : Opera by Weigl, II, ifl. 

Victoria, Princess of England : Wedding 
hymn on her marriage to Frederick III of 
Prussia. III. 13. 

Vienna ; B's 6rst visit to. L ^1 second 
journey. 124: route travelled andlncidents, 
126; arrival in the city. 128. 146: state of 
music in. at the time. IflS et teq.; theatres. 
153 et le^.; church music. 165; ptrrforming 
musicians, 170; composers, 172. 174: private 
theatres. 173; B's patition in Society. VIA 
et wy. — II. Music in 1803. 2; lapse of 
public concerts, 42; entered by French, 
62; administration of the Court Theatres, 
98; B. appointed composer for the theatres. 
98; appreciation of his music in the city. 
116; arrival of friends in 1808, 124: popular 
attitude toward B., 126: beleaguered and 
occupied by the French, L44. 145; tax on 
dwellings, 146. 150; under French, 149; 
direction of the theatres assumed by 
Lobkowitc and Palffy. 201; B. made Hon. 
Citizen of the city. 325: its journals and 
their treatment of B.. 858. — III. Society 
of Merchants elects B. Hon. Mem.. 21; 
taste denounced by B., 2112. 

Vigano, Salvatore : Ballet "Le Nozse di- 
sturbata." L IMJ sketch of. 283; ballet 
"Raoul. Sire de Croqui." 283; "Prome- 
theus," 234 et teq. 

"Villanella di spirito, La" : Opera. L IHB. 

Vlottl : IL 12. 
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VUenot, Dr. : Summooed to B. at Ust nek- 

nets. Ill, m. 

Vo£l, Johann Michael : L 2^ 

Voftler, AbM Georg Joseph : In Bonn, L 
liS; engaged to compose opcra.'S in Vienna, 
lit i± "Hfrmann von Stmifcn" and 
"Hermann von Unna," 4, 114^ his extempore 
playing, L5; his opera "Samori," 23^ 

Volbach : L 351. 

Volta, Violinist : II, 145. 

Von der Recke, Ckiuntess : II, 20i, 806. 

Waldatdn, Cknint Emanuel Philip : 1, 101. 

Waldatein, Count Ferdinand Cabilel : 
B'i first meeting with, I. US r/ te^.; 101. 
lOi; knighted hy MiiJt Fran^, 1 Oi ; absolved 
from hU vow of celibncv and ni«rrir.<i, 103; 
hu aid to B., 103^ 117; the book of the 
"Ritter-Ballet," 108, inKcription in 

B's album, The "Ritter-Rallet," 133: 
family connections of, 174, ^44; second 
marriage of, II, UL IMi HI, 44. (See 
Sonata Op. S3.) 

Walkowskl : II, aQ5» 

Walter : L 355. 

Wartenaee, Xaver Schneider von : II, 881. 
Waaielewskl : L iflS* 

Wawruch, Dr. : In attendance on B. at hia 
last iKnes.i, III, US et leq.; B'a dissatisfac- 
tion with him, £83; report on li's illnesa 
and death, 21i ft ttq. 

Weber, Carl Maria von : L H^'- hi* fifft 
visit to Vienna, II, 23^ Interest in Amalie 
Sebald, g03: produces "Fidelio" in Dresden, 
III, visiU B^ IM *■/ irq : "Her Frei- 
•chUts." 18L \Mx I3Ii "Euryaatbe," 131, 
137, 139, 140. 

Weber, Dionyalua : II. iM. 

Weber, Franz Anton von : L IH. 

Weber, Gottfried : Publishes letters by B., 
II. 185. 884; attacka authenticity of Mo- 
Earfs "Requiem." ISt 

Weber, Max Maria von : III. 12&. 

Weber, W. : Sells publishing righta in 
Thajrer's biography to Breitkopf and 
Hartel. L 5tv. 

Wedding Song : Arranged for the wedding 
of Princess Victoria of England ana 
Frederick III of Prussia, III, li 

Wegcler. F. G. : Hi.s "Biographische Noti- 
len." L «. xi. 79, 89, 94. tt irq.; 99^ 117; 
comes to Vienna. 179; ^3 account of B's 
sUtus there. IMl letters from B., 181± 
18g; on B. as a lover, 182, 180; said to 
have recommended B. as teacher to the 
Breuning family, 100; on Count Wald- 
stein, 10? ; on B s susceptibility to women, 
Igg; letters from B., 299, 801; error in date 
of an important letter, 308. — II, B. asks 
him to get the certificate of his baptism, 
177; publication of B's letters, 183.— III. 
1P7, 214, 288. mL 

Wegeler. Karl : L 104. IfiL 



Wel^, JoMph, Cbapelmaster and composer : 

L 163; "L Amore marinaro," 225; respected 
by B., 241: "Corsar aus Liebe," 2fi8: the 
same, II, "Die Schweizerfamilie," %x 
"Vesta's Peuer," 49, 279; pallbearer at 
B's funeral. III, ajjL 

Weimar, Grand Duke of : The Mass in D, 
III. 98; B. contemplates a visit to, II, 19H. 

Weinkopf : Singer in first performance of 
"Fidelio," II. 50. 

WeinmUller. Bass singer : II. 267, 285, 280. 

Weiss, Franz, Viola player : L llfi, 274^ II, 

125. aaz. 

Weiss, Dr. Leopold : II. SOS. 
WeiM, Pat«- : AttempU to cure B's deaf- 
ness. II. 90; III, 
Weissenbach, Dr. Alois : His "Reise sum 

Congress," 1, 203; description of B., II, 

293; his dramas, 293i Der glorreiche 

Augenblick," 294. 
Weisaenthurm, Mme. : I, 138. 
Werner, Zacharias : III, iL 
Wesley, Samuel : II. 12. 
Westerholt, Count Frledrich Rudolph 

Anton : And his family, I, 121, 137. 
Westerholt, Frilulein : \ 120. 121. 144. 
Westphalia. (See Bonapabtb, Jebome. and 

Carsel.) 

Wheeler, U. S. Consul : Interviews Julius 
Merz concerning the Bettina-B. letters, 

II. 184, IM. 
Wieck, FriedHch : Viiits B., Ill, 430. 
Wild, Singer : II, 3Qi aSH. 
WUlcox. E. S. : L xiii. 

Willmann, Magdalena : I, 200. 885; career 

of, 242; rifcives proposal of marriage from 

B., 242; marriage and death of, 243. 28i, 

822. aSL 
Willmann, Max : L g*g 
Wimpfen, Countess : III, im 
Winnebei^er : Cbapelmaster at Wallen- 

stein, L liA. 
Winter : Opera "Das unterbrochene Opfer- 

fest," L 2«Z- 
Wlnter, Karl : Judge of the Austrian Court 

of .\p peals. III. 
Wolanek. Copvist : Eitcitea B's ire. III, IftL 
Wolf : Opera "Das Roscnfest," L ^ 
W^Olffl, Joseph, Pianist : I. 214: bis playing 

compared with B's, 215; dedicates Sonata 

to B,, 212. 

Wolfmayer, Johann Nepomuk : Substi- 
tutes new coat for B's old. III. g30; pays 
B. for a Re(|uiem which is never com- 
posed, 220, 290; torchb«arer at B's funeral, 

Wranitzky, Anton : II, 125. 

Wranitzky. Paul : L IM; "Oberon," 165i 

"Das Waldmiidchen," iUL 
Wttrfel, Chapel master : Pallbearer at B'a 

funeral. Ill, ai2, 
worth and Fellner : Organize concerts in 

Vienna, II, 42. 
Wysewa, Theodore : L ISfl. 
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Y^lowhammer : Song of. in the "Pactoral" 

Sympbooy. II. 180. lil. 

Zambona ; Gives B. leuons in Latin, I, fif. 
"ZauberaSte, Die" : Oper* by Mozart, L 

164. ggfl. 304. 
Zeithammer, Dr. Ottokar : The Lobko- 

witi canUla, II. Sil. 
**Zelmlra" : Opera by Rossini. III. ^TL 
Zelter, Karl Frledrlch : AasociBtion with 

B.. Ill, 16^ 18, lOL lliL 
"Ztailre et Azor" : Opera by Gr£try. L S& 

"Zemire und Azor" : Opera by Neefe, L 

Zenser ; Reputed to have taught organ to 
B.. Lfi^ 



Zichy. Count Stephen : II. fig. 
ZlnftarelU : Opera "Romeo and Juliet." II. 

Hi. 

Zitterbarth ; Buya interest in Schikaneder's 
theatre, II. ti. 

Zizlus, Dr. Johann : 11. 88. 

Zmeakall von Domanovecz, NicolaiM : L 
I9i. iSO; his posthumous papers. tSS. i7Sl 
B. a»kji his aid in purchase of pianoforte^ 
855; letters from B., iSl ; II. 88. 87, IM 
174. 208,217, 245, 246, 247, 248, 262, 27L 
330. 849; II. HS, 144i the Quartet in F 
minor, 103, 351; and Mtt^lzt-l'a metronome. 
384 et itq.: III. 24, 42, 2^8. 

ZuccalmaftUo : I, 278. 

Zulehner. Carl : Ilia reprints denounced 
by B.. II, liLSa. 
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(a) WORKS FOR ORCHESTRA ALONE 

Symphonies : 

No. L C major. Op. 81 — D»te of compoai- 

tion. L ii^ iMx ML iTL Mix MIL i90: 
II, fi» 39^ li; arranged m* Pf. Quintet, L 

No. «, D major, Op. S6— I, 140, 351. 364, 
585. 87 1-, II. 6, 39^ ii» Ui arranged as Pf. 
Trio. II. IQ. 112. 

No. S. E-flat major, Op. fi& ("Eroica")— 
L ill; II. «0, <i rf wg.; 8S. 40i first public 
p<Tformances of, 42 ei teq.; 66, 61; publica- 
tion of, 77i 112. 113, 116, liSL 369; III, 50, 
82; arrangtd for Pt. Trio, II. Hi 

No. 4, B-flat major. Op. 60— II, eS^ IS. 7fi» 
101. 112. 116, 122. 123, 162. 106. S71. 

No. 5, C minor. Op. 67—1. 301; II, 78. 
107, 109. 113. 120. 127. 129. 132, 141. 162. 
180; correction of error jo S<herzo of, 192; 
gl6. 250. 334. 348, 369. 879; III. £1L 

No- 6^ F major. Op. 68 ("Pastoral")— I, 
849, 354; II. 7^ 110, HO, 120; coUDtry mu- 
sicians parodi^Mi in Scherzo. 121. 122; 187. 
131. 141. 162, 209. 311. 312. 310: III. 14, 5IL 

No. 7» A major. Op. 9«— II, 151. 152. 166. 
816; melody of the Trio, JUL 237, im Alie- 
jjretto repeated at the first performnnce, 258. 
267; 299. 313. 318. 319. 824. 325. 337. 339. 
340. 347, 348, 350. 852. 353. 350. 857, 867; 
in. 14, 87, 50, 144, aOi. 

No. 8, F major. Op. 93—11. 152, m, 238: 
the Allegretto and the canon on Millzcl, 234 
et seq. ; 23L ML i§L ifiS, SiL 312, 313, 318, 
857. 888; III. IM. 

No. 9, D minor. Op. IM (with vocal solos 
and ,chori«) — I, xi; trombone parts. II, 1; 
73, JO. 138, 152, 378. 411, 414; III, 15, 88» 
87,95i and the Philharmonic Society of Lon- 
don, 1 10 (spe "London Philharmonic Society" 
under BsrrBovEN, Luuwia v.); 128i 132; 
composition, first performance, repetition, 
1A4 et »eq.: oripfin of the theme of the Scbcrio, 
145; R"s doiibt.s concerning the finale, 152, 
153; address to B. by his friends, L58 ei trq.; 
a conspiracy to further the performance. 
158. 159; trouble about orche-itra leader, 
157. 100: the solo singers, 162. 104; rehoar.ials, 
163; progrumrin' of the concert, 104; incidents 
of the first performance, 1 fi.l et seq.: financial 
failure and IVs disappointment, 167; B. up- 
braids his friends aud dines alone. 167; the 



second performance. 18S et seq.; 170: offer 

of score to Schott. 177: offer to ProbsL 178: 
performed at Aix-la-Chapelle, 188; Smart 
gets tempi from B.. 203; the recitatives, 
809; 220; dedication. 231 et teq.; metronome 
markii, 844. 892; 206: the autograph manu- 
script, 800. 

"Wellington's Victory, or The Battle of 
Victoria," Op. 91—11. iilet »tq.; t^et teq.: 
839, 867. 868. 871. 272. 883. 890. 899. 809, 
310. 311, 312, 313. 318. 819. 324. 325. 333. 
MIL 353. 350; in. 113, 808, ilL 

*;jena '— I, m. 

Sketches for uncompleted symphonies— 
A "Tenth." IL 414; III, iil ei teq.: in B 
minor, II. 810. 888; in C minor, L 810. 

OTcrtures, Ballets, Marches, Dances, etc.: 
Overture, "Coriolan." Op. 62 — II, 101. 
118. 117. 184. 187. 188. 178. 809. 816. 868. 

Overture. "Consecration of the House." 
(See Weibb dks HAtTSES, in subdivision c.) 

Overture to "Fidelio." (See "FiDEua" 
in subdivision c.) 

Overtures, "Leonore," No«. 2 and 8. 
(See "FiDBua"; 

Overture in C, Op. 115— H, 898, 896, 808, 
808. 811. 818. 313. 310. 887. 334. 333. 418; 
in. 5£L 

Overture to "KOnig Stephan" ("King 
Stephen"). Op. 117—11, tfiS. 209, ili 214, 
818. 240, 313. 310. 334. 413; III, 51, 2^ 2i. 

Overture in C, Op. 124. "Die Wcibe des 
Hauses '— II. 86i in. 42, 79, aiL 111, 146. 
162. 165. ilfi (see Choral Works, etc., sub- 
dlvi.sion c). 

"Ritter-BaUet"— I, 108. 111. 117. 188. 

Ballet. "Die GescbOpfe des Prometheus" 
("The Men of Prom. tbeus"), Op. 48—1. JfiOi 
hi-Htorv of. tt teq.: 290. 304, 864, 870; II, 
5, 22, 52, 102, 112, 216, 356; III, li. 

Dances for the llidotto Room — I, 188. 
192. 202. 210. 211. iSfl. 

Contradances and "LSndrische" — I, 864. 

ficossaiitcs (Twelve) for Strings with Wind 
ad lib — n. 113. 

Ecossfti-se for Military Band — II. 194. 

"Gratwiatory Minuet"— IIL fil. 80, Si 89. 

Polonaise for Military Band — II, 191. 
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Walt*et for Stiiagi with Wind ad lib.— 11, 
US, 

W&lt£e«. for a Country Band— III. ti. 

MiliUry March, in !>— 11, 356: III, Ui. 
MUiUry Marches, in F— II, 160^ 162, 195j 

ni. 64. lAL 

Funeral March for "Leonore Prohaaka," 
arranged from the Sonata Op. 26 — II. 298, 2flfl, 

Rondino for Wind-inatrumenta— I, IM. 

Triumphal March, for KuSoer'a "Tar- 
peia"— II. 245, 250, 259; III, fifi, 

Equali. for Three Trombones— II, 237: 
arranged for voices and sung at B's funeral, 

m, SIS, 



(b) INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS WITH 
ORCHESTTRA 

Concertos, etc: 

For Violin, in D major. Op. 81—11, 70^ 103, 
104. 112. 134. 162, Iflfi. 

AUegro con brio, for Violin, in C, completed 
by HellmeMberger, L 

For Violin, in D, arranged for Piano- 
forte—I. 350. II. 103, IM. 

For Pianoforte, in E-flat (Youthful)— 1. 14, 

For Pianoforte, in D major (Youthful) — I, 
IM. 

For Pianoforte, in C. No. L Op. 16—1. 136. 
1S7. 177. 185. 217. 222, 244. 272. 287. 289; 
II. SIL 

For Pianoforte, B-flat major. No. 2, Op, 
ID— I. 1S6» 144, 177, 184i IMi 208i ili 
824. 225, 226. 272, 275, 286. 287. 290, 299; 
II. 39; III. 50,2m TSee Rondo in B-tlat.) 

For Pianoforte, in C minor. No. 8, Op. 
87—1. 270, STL 864; II. fi. L SIL 32, 37, SS. 

42, 131, sm. 

For Pianoforte, in G major. No. 4^ Op. 

58—56. 66, 61. 68, 73, 74. 90. 101, HQ, I3L IM. 

For Pianoforte, in E-flat major, Nw. 5, 
Op. 7»— II, 133, 147, 149^ 150, 159, 160, 
192. 199, 209. 215. ilfi. 

For Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello. 
Op. 56—11, 40, 56, go. 113, LU, 

Romance for Violin, in G, Op. 40—11. |0^ 
ta^ 26, III. 48. 

Romance for Violin, in F, Op. 50—11. 
t6»55; III. 5& 

Rondo for Pianoforte, completed by 
Caerny— I. 2ii; II. U*, 134. 

Sketches for Pianoforte Concerto in D 
minor— II. SiS. 



(c) CHORAL WORKS AND PIECES 
FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 

Abachiedagesang.for Men'a Voices — II, SOS. 

"Ah, perndo? spergiuro," Seena for So- 
prano and Orchestra, Op. 65 — I, 148. 14$, 
toe. g09: IL 6. SOi LUL 



Birthday CanUU for Archduke Rudolph— 

in.2^ 

Bundealied. for Soprano and Orch. — III. 
64, IIL 

Cantata on the Death of Cretaena (Youth' 

ful)— I. 64, 

Cantata on the Death of Joseph II — I, ISSL 
Cantata on the Efevation of Leopold II — ' 

L ISO, m. 

"Christus am Olberg," Oratorio, Op. 85 — • 
L 143, 289, 364; II. 2^ first performance of, 4 
et teg. : criticism of, 35, 45, 52, 74, 156, 199. 
204, 21fi. 246, 250, 809, 310, 327i III, 40. 174. 

laSaSiifi. 

"Der glorreiche .\ugcnhlick," Cantata, Op. 
ISO — II. 294, 299. 303. 805, 313, 318, 339. 
84S. 

"Egmont." incidental muaic for. Op. 84 — 

Commission for, II, 158; 166; composition 
and first performance of, 171, 194; 181. 192. 
102. 106. 197. 198. 209. 214. 216. 224. 238. 
268; III. 24, 

Elegiac Song, for four Voices and Strings, 
composed in memory of Baroness Pasqualati. 
Op. 118— IL 28a. 303j in. 43. 

"£b ist vollbracht." Chorus for "Die Ehren- 
pforten"— II, 317, 328. 

Fantasia for Pianoforte, Chorus and Or- 
chestra, Op. 80—1, 20Si II. 90, 127, im et 
ftq. : ISL 133, 136, 160, 166, lft2. 199j dedi- 
cation of, 207, 209, 369, 388; III. HI, 

"Fidelio," Opera. Op. 72—1, 230, 263. 320; 
II. 19, 20, 40; composition of, 45 et teq.; first 
performance. el leq.; 41^ criticisms, 62, 
first revision of, 53, 56; repetition and re- 
vision, 51 H teq.; overtures. "Fidelio" and 
"Leo nore" Noe. L ^ and 5. 4& et seg. ,* 60, 
110, 111. 192. 279; RtickcPs account of the 
withdrawal of. fiii Salieri's advice asked and 
rejected, 6i. Milder-Hauptmnnn and the 
great scena, &1; Chrrubini's opinion. fiS. 64; 
offered to Berlin, 64; Pf. score offered to 
Breitkopf and HUrtel, 66; sketches for. 73. 
100; in Prajfuc, 110; revival in 1814, 263 si 
teq.; 268, 280^ publication as "Leonore," 185. 
213 ei teq.; Pf. score by Moscheles pirated. 
283. 285; "Abscheulicher." 285i 286, 293. 296. 
808. 805. 307, Sn, 313. 318, 330, 350. a5L 
852, 853, 881 ; III. &1 et teq.; 117: in Dresden. 
im et leq. ; 139, 202, 288. 

"Germania. wie stch.sl Du jetsl," Chorus — 
II, 269, 277, 279, 802, 303, 317. 

"Ihr weisen Grttnder," Chorus— II. OT8, 

292. ana. 

**Leonore Prohaska," inddental music for — 

IL 298, aoa. 

"Lob auf den Dicken," jest on Schuppan- 
ligh— I, 23a. 

Mass in C major. Op. 86 — II, IffiZ ef teq.; 
108. 112. 127. 142; performed at Troppau. 
208; 223. 238. 310; III. 1Q3. 

Mass in D major. Op. 123 (Mitta Solem- 
fits)— L II. S98. 411. 414; III. 15, 21. 

28, SZi B. gets advance on. SOi *ii 
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negoUatiou with Simrock. i& et $eq.: ^61 

ttieq.; 7L7t,86i history of the compMition. 
subscription Bnd publiration, iia. el le^.: 105; 
■old to Diabrlli, 107: contract cancclU-cl, 108: 
•ddilional number* to, 117: 151, IILL first 
performance. Lfii rl seq. ; 108. 174: publication 
of. 112 el neq.: offervd to Probst. 178; add to 
Schott. ITTj 180i dedication, tlii iU: 
metronomic marks for, iQ6. 

Sketches for a Mass in C minor — III. 6& 
llg. 117. 

"Mecrcastille und glUckliche Pahrt," Can- 
Uta. Op. lia— II. 300. 310. Sil. 

"Mit MMdeln sich vertragcn." Song with 
Orchestra. (See SoNOB.) 

"Mount of Olives. The" (See "Chrwtus 
AM (ii,nr.Ba.") 

Opfcrlied." for Soprano, Chorus and Or- 
chestra. Op. Iflb— III, fil. 

"Praise of Music, The" and "Prds der 
Tonkunst." (See "Dbb olorbuchb Auqem- 

BUCK.") 

"Primo Amore." Song with Orch.— II, 

"PrOfiing des KUs-nens." (Sec Sonqs.) 

"Rasch tritt der Tod," Chorus of Monks 
from Schiller's "WiUiam TcU"— II, S65. 998. 
S80. 

"Ruinen von Athen" ("The Ruins of 
Athens"), incidental music for, Op. IIS — 

II, IGL iliL iQ^ iQ^ ili iiA^ illL iA^ 

849. i6i. ^64. ^78. 313. 316. 334; III. .VL 70^ 
Tit HOi IVs "Little opera," UH: liilL 

Airs from "Die schiine Schustcrin" — I, HA. 

"Tremate, emjjj, Iremate," Terzetto with 
Orch., Op. 116—1, 865; II, 6. iGT, SOi, 313; 

III. iniL 

Un iieto Brindisi. for four Voices and 
Pf.— II. ^80. aiii. 

"Wcihe des Hauses, Die," inciiiental 
music for; Overture. Op. 124—11. Mi HI. 57» 

IS. aiL iiL 146^ isi 105. i"fl- 

"Wo sich die Pulse," Chorus. III. 7«» 80. 

Ganom and Rounda : "AUes Gute, alles 
SchOne," III. Wi "Ars longa" (for Humm. l). 

II. S38i "Ars longa" (for Smart). III. ill; 
"Bc«ter Graf." III. U£l "Das SchOne au dem 
Guten. " III. gPg: "Doktor. sperrt das Thor," 

III. «00; "Edel sei der Mensch." Ill, IJiL 
126i "Freu* dich des Lebens," III. gll: 
"Gedenke heute an Baden." III. 90; "Glaubc 
und hoffc," III, 23i "GlUck fehl Dir." II, 263i 
GlUck zum neuen Jahre." II. 328, 350; III, 
«1^ "tiro-wn Dank," III. HI; "Hier i»t 
das Wc rk. ' III. 246, 'Hoi' euch der Teufel." 
III. ii; "Hoffmann, sei ja kein Uofmann." 
Ill, Sa^ Ifilh "KUhl. nicht lau," III, g04; 
"Kurs ist der Schmcr*" (for Naue). II, g59; 
"Kurt ist der Schmerz" (for Spohr), H, 3Q3; 
"Lcrne schweigen, O Freund," II, 328, 333. 
889; "Muss es sein?". Ill, tti. iiii "O To- 
bias." III. 43. 90] "Rede, rede." II. m. 
88S; "Sankt Pctrus war ein Pels," III, Ml 



"Schwenke dich." Ill, 16g. IfiO; "Signor Ab- 
bate." III. iS& "Ta, ta. ta. Ueber MKlsel.'* 
II. 484 1^.; "Te solo adoio. " III. IJS^ 
"Tugend is kein leerer Name." IIL 90; "WS 
irren allesammt." III. Hi. 



(d) INSTRUMENTAL DUOS, TRIOS, 
QUARTETS, etc. 

"Duet mit swei AugenglHsern," for Viola 
and Violoncello — I, 2Qi 

Duo for Clarinet and Bassoon — I, 205. 

Duo, Arrangement <^ Trio Op. S for Pf. 
and \'ioloncello. Op. 64^ — II, 118. 

Duo for two Flutes — I, ISA. 

Poloaai.ie from Serenade ia D, arranged 
for two Violins — II, 113; the same arranged 
for Violin and Guitar — II, LIS. 

Trios (Three) for Pf., Violin and Violoncello 
in F.-flat, G. and C minor. Op. 1— I. 130, 132. 

144, 145, 160, 175. 180. 185. 186. g08. g7l: 
II, .326, 374, S88; III, 4£L 

Trio {dt V'iolin, Viola and Violoncello, in 
E-flat. Op. S— I, 134, 135, 145, 180, IfiT, SSL 
204, 206, 221. 

Trio in D (Serenade) for Violin, Viola and 
Violonccll(j, Op. 8—1, 2fi2, 20ai II. 

Trios (Three) for Violin. Viola and Violon- 
cello, in G major, D major and C minor. Op. 

9—1, m iiL m «Tu II, II. 

The .lamc, arranged for Pf. and Strings by 

Ries— I, 350i II. 

-Trio for Pf., Clarinet (or Violin) and Violon- 
cello, in B-flot major. Op. 11— I, 225, 244 

Trio (.Serenjidc) for Flute, Violin and Viola, 
in D major. Op. 85—1, 207. 2^ 864: U, 
20. 

Trio for Pf., Clarinet (or Violin) and Violon- 
cello, in E-flat, Op. S& (.\rrangement of the 
Septet, Op. go)— I. 850: II, 54. 

Trio for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, in E- 
flat. Op. OS. (Arrangement of the Quintet, 
Op. 4, which see). 

Trios (Two) for Pf. Violin and Violoncello, 
in D major and E-flat. Op. 70—11. ISL ISL 

HI, m m ufi- 

Trio for two Violins and Viola, in C. Op. 
2fl (.\rrangement of the Trio for two Oboes 
and English Horn) — I, 200; II, TL 

Trio for two OIhm-.i and English Horn, in 
C, Op. 87—11. Hi III, 49. 

Trio for Pf.. Violin and Violoncello, in B- 
flat. Op. 97—11, 194.. 199^ 209. 219, Ififi. 270, 
311. 312. 313. 313. iUL 325, 338. 340. 312. 
351, 352, Siii 357, 307; III. 136, iii 

Trios for Pf.. Violin and Violoncello, ar- 
ranged from the String Quartets, Op. 18 — II, 
TL 

Trio arranged from the Second Sym- 
phony— II. iSL lli 

Trio for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, ia £- 
flat (Op. poslh.)— I, 186. 
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Trio in one Movement, for Pf., Violin and 
Violoncello (for Maximiliane Brentano) — II, 
44L Mli HI. laiL 

Trio. Adaffio, VariationB (on "Ich bin der 
Schneider Kakadu") and Rondo, for Pf., 
Violin and Violoncello, Op. 121a— III, ISfi. 

Tno for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, in D 
(Attributed to Moaart. K. A2a)— I. 1^ 

Trio for Pf.. Flute and Baasoon — I. 137. 

Trio (Variations on "Lk ci darem") for 
two Oboei and En^iah Horn— I. IQL iMi 
III. 04. 

Quartets (Six) for Strings, in F. G, C minor. 
A and B-Bat, Op. 18—1. m, ^ ili 
et $tq.: m, 179, ««0, i»0, 298, 307 iU, TL 

as. 

V / Quartets (Three) in F, E minot^and C, Op. 
/iM ("Rasoumowaky")— II. 65. 'm 73. lA et 
^ ttq.:9i, »7. 103. IM. 105. 133 gjl. 

Quartet for Strings, inE-flat. Op. 14 
("Harp")— II, 155^ 159, 160. 195, 198. 

Quartet for Strings, in P minor, Op. 05 — 

II, 172, 193, 195, 219, SIL 312, 313, 818, 339, 
840. 35L S57, 864. 

Quartet for String*, in E-flat, Op. 127— 
ni. 140, 177, IM «t «0q.; 187, Ifi? et'ieq.; 
201. ilA et $eq. 

Quartet for Strings, in B-flat. Op. ISO- 
Ill. 205x 414 et $eq.: 222. 225, 24A. 

Quartet for Strings, in C-sbarp minor. 
Op. 181— ni. 218, 225, 301. 

Quartet for Strings, in A minor. Op. 184— 

III. 205, 206, ii4 et ieq.; 219. 223. 
Quartet for Strings, Grand Kugae (ori- 
ginally Finale of Op. 130)— III. 215. MS. 

Quartet for Strings, in F major. Op. 185 — 
III, 225, iSi 244, £a2. 

Fugue from a String Quartet in D, from a 
C(dlection projected by Haslinger — II, 889. 

Quartet for Strings, arranged from Pf. 
Sonata, Op. 10. No. 1— I, 348, 

Quartets (Three) in E-flat, D and C, for Pf. 
and Strings, composed in 1785 — I, 88, 21iL 

Quartet for Strings, an arrangement of the 
Quintet in E-flat, published by Artaria as 
Op. 75—1. 208, 8511 

Quintet for Strings, in E-flat. Op. 4 (an 
arrangement of the Octet, Op. 103) — I, 134, 
144. 187. 204. 

<juintet for Pf., Oboe. Clarinet, Bassoon 

M>d Horn, in E-flat. Op. 1«— I, 290] II. 34. 

Quintet for Strings, in C. Op. 29—1. 228. 
293; unauthorised publication of, S&4 et $«q.; 
855, 864, 868; II. 44. 

Quintet for Strings, in C minor. Op. 104 
(arranged from the Trio, Op. L No^ Si — II, 
874. 388; III, 43- 
— ' Quintet for Pf. and Wind-instruments, in 
E-flat. Op. !•— I, 200, 207, 214, 224, 316; 
II, 2, 331, 

Quintet (arrangement of the Firat Sym- 
phony)— I. 22iL 
- Sextet in E-Sat, for Garineta, Horna and 
BaaMMM. Op. 71—1. td>; II. 41. UBL 



Sextet in E-flat, for Strings and Horns, Op. 
81b— I, 20Ii II. 125. 

_ Septet in E-flat, Op. 20—1. 209, 22L 266. 
267; B's dislike of it, 267; origin of the theme 
oTlhe variations. 267i 272, 275, 277, 278; 
dedication. 278; flrst performance, 278; 28g, 
286. 299. 350. 364; II, 29; arranged~as Trio, 
55, 214, 816, 337. 881, 386. 
^ Octet, for Wind-InstrumenU. Oi>. 103 (the 
original of the Quintet for Strings, Op. 4) — 
L 132, 133, 164. IM. iM. 

Dinner Music for Wind-Instrumenta — I, 
IM. 

' Parthia for Wind-instruments — I. 144. 

Rondino for Oboes. Clarinets, Horna and 
Bassoons, in E-flat — I, 124. 

Sketches : For Trio in F minor— III. 186; 
for quintets — III. 245- 



(e) SONATAS, ETC., FOR PIANO- 
FORTE AND OTHER INSTRU- . 
MENTS OBBUGATO. ^ 

Three Sonatas for Pf. and Violin, in D, A 
and E-flat, Op. 12—1, 225, 2^ 162, 307. 

Sonata for Pf. and Violin, in A minor. Op. 
«8— I, 28g, 290, aOI. 

Sonata for Pf. and Violin, Op. 24—1, 
290. 307. 

Three Sonatas for Pf. and Violin, in A, C 
minor and G, Op. 80—1. 864. 865; II, 20, 19. 
88, 805, 

Sonata in A, for Pf. and Violin. Op. il 
("Kreutxer")— I. 865; II, 9, IS, Jfi, 

Three Sonataa for Pf. and Violin, in G, D 
minor and E-flat, Op. SO— I. 865. 866. 

Sonata for Pf. and Violin, in G. Op. 9<J — II, 
237. 312, SIS. 119. 325, 847. .350, SiS. 857. 867. 

Notturno for Pf. and Violin (arranged from 
the Serenade. Op. 8), Op. 42—1, 208. 

Rondo for Pf. and Violin, in G— I. Hfi. 

Sonata for Pf . and Violin (arrangement of 
Trio for Oboes and Bassoon) — I, 2Q1L 

Six AUemandea for Pf. and Violin — II, SOS. 

Variations on "Se vuol ballare," for Pf. 
and Violin— I, 132, 136, 138, m, 118. 

Sonata in B-flat for Pf. and Flute— I. IM. 

Two Sonatas for Pf. and Violoncello, in P 
and G, Op. 5—1, 195, 200, 205. 

Sonata for Pf. and Violoncello, in A, Op. 
•9— II, 112. IIL 132. liL 150, 162. HB. 

Duo for Pf. and Flute (arranged from 
Serenade, Op. 41)— II. IQ, 

Six Variations for Pf. and Plate (or Violin) 
— II. 415, 416; III. 43. 

Ten Variations on National Themes, for 
Pf. and Flute (or Violin). Op. 107— III. 22, 

Sonatina for Mandolin and Pf. (Cembalo) 
— 1.210, iM. 

Two Sonatas for Pf. and VHolonceHo, in C 
and G, Op. 102—11, 316, 328, 338, 889, 
852. S«7. 897, S89; IIIT^ 
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VariftUoDS for Pf. and VlolonceUo, in E- 
flat. Op. 44— I. ia!L 

Variation* on "See the Conquering Hero 
Comes," from "Judoji Maccabieua," for Pf. 

and Violoncello— I. iOi^ 2Qi 

Variations on "Bei MXnnern welche Liebe 
fUhlen." for Pf. and Violoncello— I. 384. 

Variations on "Ein Mttdchen oiler Weib- 
chen," for Pf. and Violoncello — I, SIM, 

ArraDKement of Trio. Op. 3^ for Pf. and 
Violoncello. Op. 64—11. lli 

SonaU for Pf. and Horn. Op. 17—1. 239. 

g44. m. ^ rrL it as. 

Sketches from "Pastoral" Sonata for Pf. and 
Violoncello— II. SIQ. 



(f) PGR PIANOFORTE ALONE 

Three Sonatas (No. L ^ minor; No. A 
major; No. 3, C major). Op. «— I, 87, iL IM. 
I9i. il7. -~ 

SonaU in E-flat. Op. 7—1. SOt. 809, 244, 
818: II, 

SonaU in C minor. Op. 10. No. 1— I, 107. 
glO. 224. 226; arranged as a Quartet for 
Strings, 349^ 364; II. 70, ftL 

Sonata in P major. Op. 10^ No. i — II, Tfi 
(aee above). 

SonaU in D. major. Op. 10. No. S— I. 203, 
C2i (see above). 

-.Sonata in C minor. Op. IS ("Path^tiqae") 
—I. 209. 22L 223, 227,^ 307; II, flfl. 

Two Sonatas, in E major and G major. Op. 
14—1. 225, 244. 

SonaUin B-flat. Op. 24—1. 27L 279, 282, 
286. 299. 364. 

Sonata in A-flat major. Op. 20 — I, 280. 
290; story of the Funeral March. 291; pub- 
lished, 304; the Funeral March orchestrated 
by B., II, 298, 290. 

Sonata quasi una Fantasia, in E-flat, Op. 
27. No. 1— I, 244, 280. ««9, 29L 364. 

Sonata quasi una Fantasia, in C-sharp 
minor. Op. 27^ No. «— I. 244. 289. 202i 
dedication of, 322; B's opinion of, 322; 338. 
830: published, 364. 

Sonata in D major. Op. t& ("Pastoral")— 
L 289. 282. 

Sonata in G major. Op. SL No. 1— I. SM. 
863; II. 20. 

Sonata in D minor. Op. 81, No. 2 — I. 864, 
863; origin of the Finale, 368; II, 2fL 

Sonata in E-flat. Op. 31,^ No. 3— II, 40, IflQ. 

Two Sonatas, No. 1 in G minor. No. 2 in 
G major. Op. 4»— I. 206, 200, 223. 278; II. 

SonaU in C major. Op. 53 (" Waldatdn") — 
L 103, 140; II. 31^ 37, 40^ 53. (See 

AlVDANTB rAYORX.) 

SonaU in P major. Op. 54 — II. 
SonaU in P minor. Op. 37 C^ppassio- 
naU")— II, 81. 40, 73. 77. 113. 353. 



SonaU in P-«harp major. Op. 78 — B's 
opinion of, I^ 323; 336. 338: II, liS. 154» 100. 
161; dedication. IflA. 

Sonatina in G major. Op. 79 — II, 148. 

160. 161: publication of, 193. 

SonaU in E-flat, Op. 81a ("Les Adieux, 
I'Absence et le Retour ) — II, 143, 146^ 148a 
159, 161, 192, IM. 200, 20L 210, 219. 
"Sonata in E minor. Op. 90—11, 288. »L 
303. 3ia. 

SonaU in A major. Op. IQl ("FOi Ham- 
merklavier")— II, 838, 356. 804. 803. 889. 418. 
414. 

SonaU in B-flat, Op. 106—11. 376, 378, 382. 

888, 389. 396. 411, 414, 415; III. 23, 14^ 
SonaU in E major. Op. 109— III. 48, flfL 
Sonata in A-flat. Op. 110— III, iR. 49, SIL 
SonaUin C minor. Op. Ill— III, 48^ 40, 55, 

72. aiL 

Three Sonatas dedicated to Maximilian 

Friedrich — I, 22. 

SonaU (Un&nished) sent to Eleonore von 
Breuning)— I, ISO, 179 

Sonata for Pf. four hands, in D, Op. 6 — I, 

200. 209. 

Gavotte, Marcia lugubre et Rondo, for Pf. 
four hands (attributed to Mosart) — I, 139. 

Grand Fugue for Pf. four hands, arranged 
from the Finale of the Quartet Op. 180—111. 
223. 

Andante favori. in P (■«« Sonata. Op. 
33)— II. 81, 40. 21. 

Allegretto in C minor (B. and H. Supple- 
ment, XXV, No. 299)— I. 210. 

Bagatelles, in general — I, 01; III. 37^ 62. 

Bagatelles (Seven), Op. 83—1. 7L liS. 804, 
871. 

Bagatelle*, Op. 119—1, 805. 871; III. 4& 

Bagatelles (Six)— III, 142, 

Bagatelles (B. and U. Supplement, XXV, 
295)— I. 21Q. 

"Beethoven's leUter Gedanke" ("Derni*re 
Pcns6c musicale") — II, 415. 

Ecossaiscs (Twelve)— II, US; III. ilfl. 

Fantasia, Op. 77—11, 9L 12L 148. 154^ 
16L li5. - ~ 

Ulndler (Six)— I, 804. 805. 

Contradancea (Six) — I. 804. 

Marches. Three Grand, for four hands, in 
C. E-flat and D, Op. 45—1. 850. 8501 H. HL 

Minuet in E-flat— II, HiL 

Polonaise in C, Op. 89—11, 132, 805, 528. 

Preludes (Two) through all the Major 
Keys, for Pianoforte or Organ, Op. 89 — I, 
188. 871; II, 20. 

Prelude in F minoi^I, IMl 11. 5JL 

Rondos (Two) in C and G. Op. 51— I, 202. 
244. 275, 377, 322, 364; dedicated, 870. 

Rondo Allegretto — I, VL 

Rondo a Capriccio ("Die Wuth Uber einen 
verlornen Gro«:hen"), Op. 129—11. 143, ii4fi. 

Rondo in C (Youthful, anonymous) — I. 
72^ 140. 
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VwUtioiu (Six) on an Original Theme. Op. 
84— L Mi. S65: dedication. 368; S64. S68. 
370; II, ilL 

Variations (Fifteen) with a Fugue, on a 
Theme from 'Trometheua." Op. 85 — I. 884, 
363. 869; II, iiL 

Variations in D, on aThemefrom "The Ruins 
of Athens." Op. 76—11, UR, 160, LiL iM. 

Variations (Thirty-three) on a Waltz by Dia- 
belli. Op. 140—111, lOL, IQSx lUet $eq.: 142. 

Variations on a Theme by Count Wald- 
itein, in C, for four hands — I, 183. 134. 

Variations (Nine) on a March by Dreasler, 
in C minoi^I, 69, 70. 

Variations (Twenty-four) on "Venni amo> 
re." in D— I, 87. 114. 117. 138. 

Variations (Thirteen) on "Ea war einnud.'* 
by Dittersdorf— I, 139, 176. 183^ IM, 

Variations (Nine) on "Quant h piU beUo," 
by Paisiello. in A— I. IfiT- 

Variations on "Nel cor piil non mi sento^** 
by Paisiello— I, 181. 

Variations on the "Minuet & la Vigano"— 

Variations (Twelve) on a Russian Dance 
from "Das Waldmldchen"— I. «00, 209. 244. 

Variations on a Russian Theme — II. IM. 

Variations (Six easy) on a Swiss Air, for 
Harpsichord or Harp — I, tiL 

Variations on "Une fiivre brAlante," by 
Gr«try— I. 226, 805, 

Variations (Ten) on "La Stessa, la stessts- 
aima," by Salieri— I. 227. iM. 22i 

Variations (Eight) on "TUndeln und 
Schersen." by SUssmayer —I. iiL 

Variations (Nine) on "Kind, willst Du?" 
by Wintei— I. 227. 275. 

Variations (Seven) on "God save tbe 
King"— I. 140. 305. 370; II. 40. 

Variations oir~Tlule BriUnnia" — I, 870; 
II.41L 

Variations (Thirty-two) in C minor— 11, 
BL 113. LLL 

Variations for four bands on "Icb denke 
dein"— II. 5i 

Variations on a Theme from "Le Noste 
disturbate." (See "Mincit 1 la Vioamo.") 

Variations on "Ich denke Dein" — I. 888. 

Variations, trte fadles. in G— I, fH. 270^ 

WaiU in D— III. tUL 
Cadenca for Mosart's Concerto in D 
minor — I. 185. 

Movement for a Clock — I, ZL 
Two-part Organ Fugue in D — 1, 11, 
Sketcnes for a Sonata, four hands — III, 14L 



(g) SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE 

ACCOMPANIMENT 

Abendlied— III. fiiL 

Abichiedsgesang an Wiens BOrger — I. 199: 

11. SM. 



Adelaide. Op. 48—1, 143, m, «07, «80; 

11, 6, 3^ 338; III. ei. 

Als die Geliebte sich trennen wollte — IL 

72. 162, 303. 

Amante impasiente. L' — II, 160. 

Andenken — II, 160, Ifli, 

An die feme Geliebte— II, 148, 180, 848, 
356. 357. 363: III. Si. 

An die Gi-lirbte — II. 209. 284. 

An die Hoffnung— II. 55, 806, 828, 888, 
886; III. i(L ■ 

An cinen SMugling — I, 75, 

An Minna — I, liL 

Ariettea and Duets. lUlian — II, 192, 209. 
BardenKeist. Dei^II, 259, gfifi. 
Bitten— II. tiL 

BlUmcben Wunderhold, Das— I, 8«t. 
Busslied— II. 20. 

Che fa il mio bene (buffa) — II, 209. 
Che fa 11 mio bene (seria) — II, 209. 
Der JUngling in der Fremde — 11, 198. 
Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur— II. 20. 
Die Trommel gerUhret. (See Eomont.) 
Dimmi ben mio — II, 209. 
Bin grosses, deutsches Volk sind wir — I, 201- 
Einst wohnten (An den fernen Geliebten) 
—II. 195. 

Elegic auf den Tod einea Pudels— I, 134. 

Es war einmal ein KlJnig — II. 195. 868. 

Peuerfarb — I, 132, 134, 137, 362. 

Freud vol! und leidvoll. (See Eomomt.) 

Gedenke mein— II. 160^ 124. 

Gegenliebe — II, 138. 

Geheimniss. Das— II. 823, 858; IIL SSL 

GlUck der Freundschaft. Das— II, tSL 

Gottes Macht— II, 20, 

GretePs Warnung— II. 160, 195. 

Herr, mein Herz— II. 19U 194. 195. 

Horch. wie schallts— I, 370:71740. 

Ich denke Ddn— I, 275, 335i II. 147, 148 

Ich, der mit flatterndem Sinn — I. 132. 

Ich Hclx! dich— II, 20. 

In quMta tomba— II, lU. 118. 134. 

Irish Songs (for Thomson, with obbligato 
instruraenU)— II, 70, 187. IM, m, M8, CM, 
260. 303, 

Italian Ariettes and Duet*— II. 192, 200, 
Kennst du das Land— II. 186. 191, 194. 

195. 

IQage. Die— I. 15«; II. 160. 

Kleine Blumen— II, 210. 

Kriegera Abachied. Des — II, 803. 3^ 

Kusa. Der— L 275: III. 64, 81. 

La Partenza— 11720. 

Liebe des Nachsten, Die — II, 20. 

Liebende. Der— II, 148. 100, IM. 

Lied aua der Perne— II. 14L 148, 160. 108. 

lisch aus, mein Licbt — IL 388, 416; III, 

Lydicns Untreue — II. 72. 
Mailied— I, 204. 

Mann von Wort. Der — II. 356. 857. 
Man strebt die Plamme — I. 133. 
Merkensteiii— II. 808, 810, 887; IIL ftL 
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Mit einem gemalteo Bande — II, 194. 
Mit Liebeablick— II, IGO, 105. 
Mit MMdcb«D sicb vertraffen — I. 182; III, 
<8. 

NaUoul Song»— II. 17. (See "Imh." 
*'8<!Ottidi" »nd "Weljb.") 

No^ BOD turbate (Soeu Mi4 ■ir)--L W*. 

Nord Oder SUd— II. SM^ SBB* M»S ML 

O care wlTe— I. C04. 

Odi l aura (Duet)— II. 160, COO. 

Opfcriied— I. 90a» m» Hti Uh 9t, UOk 
lW.<Ot. 

O. welch ciii Leben— L Ml. 

Plainr d'ainwr— I. M8. 

Prafung des KOmeiw— I, ISI. 

Que le temp« (jour) me dure — I, tSS. 

Ruf vom Bergc— II. S56. 389. 

Scbilderung cincj M&dcbeiM — I, 78. 

Scottish Songs (Twelve)— II. 8t8. 41«. 

Scottiib Soofi (Tweaty^vt)— II, 17, 09^ 



Seufer eines Ungeliebten — I, 202, 209^ tOT* 
Six Songa. Op. 102—11. 102. 
Three Songs, Op. 83—11. 19«, 109. 
81. intendo— II, 209. 
Soil ein Schuh nicht drUcken— I. 204. 
Trinklied— I. 132. 190. 
Trocknet nicht— II. 194, 186, 210. 
TurtdUube— I. <04. 
Sehnsucbt— II. ISS. 194, 195, S57. 
Urian's Reiae— I. 88, ISt. 
WachtebchlM, Dei^l. STO; U, «A, 
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